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Introduction 


Silvio Pons and Federico Romero 


In June 2000 the Fondazione Istituto Gramsci convened an international 
conference in Rome on the nature, duration and interpretation of the Cold War 
entitled ‘Forty Years of Cold War? Issues, Interpretations, Periodizations’. A small 
but dynamic group of international history specialists who attended the conference 
focused their discussions on the complex relationship between the dynamics of 
the Cold War and the globalizing nature of capitalism, primarily during the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

Historical scholarship has devoted considerable effort and resources to the inves- 
tigation of the origins and the architecture of the Cold War system. Nevertheless, 
there was (and remains) an extensive ferra incognita within the field: the broader 
historical context in which the Cold War was transformed from the 1960s onwards, 
in which the very dynamics of bipolarism were altered, and in which the con- 
frontation ultimately came to its end. Our workshop labored under the assumption 
that transformations in the international economy, networks of interdependence 
that link new areas of the world (especially in Asia) together, and ensuing cultural 
images that gradually limited the relevance of bipolarism would be the most 
useful starting points for broadening the context for interpreting the Cold War. 

As uneven as any such enterprise is bound to be, the workshop was most useful 
in highlighting two broad themes. First, although bipolarism is easily identified as 
an overarching ‘system’ that lasted from 1947 to 1989, the Cold War underwent 
substantial transformations during the course of this same chronology. We asked 
several of the workshop participants to address the question of whether or not the 
very concept of a Cold War was still relevant after the 1960s. The debate that 
ensued helped everyone to more precisely define their terms, but it also made clear 
that disagreements over this issue derive from a deeper conceptual cleavage over 
what factors actually constituted (or did not constitute) the Cold War, consequently 
even raising questions over the usability of the concept itself. 

Secondly, the debate in Rome emphasized the complex multiplicity of factors 
that contributed to bringing about the end of the Cold War. Although we were not 
successful in expanding our interdisciplinary dialogue as broadly as we had 
wished (to include, in particular, historians of technology, political economy and 
international trade), discussion addressed a range of issues that needed to be 
weighed, assessed and compared. Ideology and technical change, geopolitics and 
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international economics, domestic politics and cultural transformations — all were 
factors that interacted in the international history of the 1970s and 1980s in a 
variety of mutually defining matrices that remain to be explored. 

Some issues concerning the first theme of periodization and definition raised 
above could already be hammered out with coherence and clarity, and so we 
asked several participants to turn their contributions into full-fledged essays. We 
felt, however, that the second theme of the conference, that concerning the end of 
the Cold War, had been sketched out in only the broadest strokes. While several 
papers presented lucid and consistent arguments, much more had to be taken into 
consideration. More specialized research on the history of Soviet communism 
needed to be integrated in this work if we want to unravel the multiple economic 
and cultural trends that shaped the perceptions of the Cold War antagonisms. We 
consequently decided to organize a second workshop, with a new mix of partici- 
pants, which would focus on the long-term trends that had first brought the USSR 
to attempt a reformist tack, and which eventually led to the country’s demise. 

We convened this second conference in June 2002, once again in Rome, and 
called it ‘The End of Soviet Communism: Toward a Historical Approach’. The 
second conference was designed to focus on the collapse of the Soviet Union and 
its empire in historical perspective, by comparing and discussing the principal 
interpretative approaches that had been developed over the course of the decade 
following those events. Such various approaches had often been studied in isola- 
tion, as being distinct in nature from each other. What’s more, scholarship has not 
generally engaged the subject of the Soviet Union’s demise in any long-term per- 
spective. Interpretations that rest on the immediate-term internal developments 
that occurred within the Soviet Union and eastern and central Europe during the 
1980s largely failed to analyze the interrelationship between Cold War dynamics, 
globalizing capitalism, political and economic structures, socio-cultural and 
ethno-cultural processes, and the events of 1989—91. Extensive research and writ- 
ing on the subject of perestroika and the revolutions that took place in eastern and 
central Europe has provided us with significant knowledge of circumstances, pro- 
tagonists and political actions. However, much remains underdetermined as far as 
historical concepts and long-term insight are concerned. Consequently, the con- 
ference identified its main aims to be the following: (1) to assess the principal 
paradigms and interpretations concerning the end of Soviet communism and the 
Soviet Union; (2) to consider the interaction between the domestic context and 
international policy; and (3) to integrate varying views in order to overcome 
mono-causal explanations and introduce a broader historical perspective to the 
research agenda. Speakers were expected to emphasize those elements of recent 
debates or of their own research that might contribute to advancing these three 
goals. 

Taken together, the two conferences generated a good number of stimulating 
scholarly presentations and exchanges on large questions, those that might orient 
future research on the Cold War and its protagonists. Rather than collating the 
uneven, disjointed (and perhaps tedious) proceedings of each conference, we have 
decided to select the most innovative, relevant and complete of the two workshops’ 
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papers and bring them together in a book that is not meant to impose any 
overarching interpretation of the subject but, rather, to bring forward a diverse set 
of conceptual approaches. We wish to thank all those participants who engaged 
the authors at the two workshops: Archie Brown, Ennio Di Nolfo, Marcello Flores, 
Vladimir Kozlov, Melvyn P. Leffler, Alan S. Milward, Christian Ostermann, 
Leonardo Paggi, Piotr Pykel and Arfon Rees. Their contributions to the general 
discussion were substantial and their suggestions helped each author to refine his 
own arguments. 

In Part I of this volume, the contributors address basic questions of definition 
and, therefore, of periodization. Charles S. Maier frames the Cold War within the 
long-term succession of modern empire formations. Consequently, he perceives a 
40-year-long era of ‘stable antagonism’ and ‘controlled conflictuality’ that was 
accompanied by some localized warfare on peripheral frontiers. However, the 
divergent nature of the two empires that faced each other from 1949 to 1989, and, 
in particular, the different character and pace of the changes each of them pro- 
moted or suffered, lead Maier to emphasize a crucial transformation that marked 
the second half of the Cold War era (and, we might add, goes a long way toward 
explaining its conclusion). From World War II to the late 1960s, as Maier argues, 
the Soviet Union and the United States based their power and the viability of the 
international coalitions they defined as their empires on the economic prowess of 
their Fordist mass-production systems. Although radically distinct in ideology, in 
political economy and in their coalition-building practices, the two empires 
shared a common grammar of industrial growth. The Cold War was, as such, a 
contest of ‘rival Fordisms’. 

From the early 1970s this commonality began to give way to a growing diver- 
gence. As the West moved rapidly, albeit shakily, toward the post-industrial and 
post-territorial economy we now label as globalization, the United States experi- 
enced a ‘second wind’ of economic ascendancy in the 1980s. The Soviet empire, 
on the other hand, proved unable to pursue such a transition for economic as well 
as ideological reasons.! Post-Fordist growth and post-territorial forms of control 
were most difficult, and perhaps even impossible, for a system ‘wedded to the 
fusion of heavy industrial prowess and hierarchic control of space’. Increasingly 
outmoded more than out-competed, the Soviet empire stagnated, failed and 
eventually collapsed. 

Mark Kramer argues that the essence of the Cold War was a bipolar power 
structure cum irreconcilable ideological rivalry. The intensity of this conflictual 
relationship might have varied — and did, in fact, experience various ups and down 
that he briefly chronicles — but the basic conditions for bipolar antagonism 
remained essentially unchanged, resulting in a Cold War that coincided with the 
long period of bipolarism that stretched from the end of World War II to the col- 
lapse of the Soviet empire in Europe. Kramer’s Cold War is fundamentally 
defined by Soviet power, and its intensity seemed to escalate when that power was 
ascendant or more directly brought to bear on the geopolitical scene: from its 
Stalinist apotheosis around 1950 — when Soviet domination of eastern Europe and 
Soviet military hegemony over the continent was coupled with the Sino-Soviet 
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alliance — to the 1970s thrust into the Third World, when the Kremlin felt that the 
‘correlation of forces’ was turning to its advantage. This quintessentially zero- 
sum game could occasionally grow milder but could not actually be ended as long 
as Soviet power remained in place. In Kramer’s view, neither Marc Trachtenberg’s 
‘settlement’ of the German (European) question in the early 1960s,” nor the 
recognition of the ‘other’ that Anders Stephanson identifies in the same period,’ 
signaled an end to the Cold War. These and other major changes (the Sino-Soviet 
split to begin with, then détente, Eurocommunism and other factors that dimin- 
ished Soviet influence outside its empire, or made it more brittle inside) compli- 
cated the game but did not alter its basic rules. Bipolar antagonism remained the 
key definer of international relations. 

Leopoldo Nuti largely shares this definition of the Cold War and devotes most 
of his chapter to an exploration of the possibilities for a history of how Europe — 
and, in particular, western Europe — acted within this framework over the 
extended period of bipolar antagonism, especially in the 1960s and 1970s. Power 
rivalry mixed with ideological irreconcilability remain the key defining factors 
for Nuti, though he is less peremptory on the objective reality of these factors. 
Indeed, he also emphasizes the important role played by the perceptions of the 
protagonists: the Cold War was a zero-sum game because each side saw it as such. 
Détente, in his view, is less interesting for its partial success than for its failure, 
signaling as it did the protagonists’ inability, or perhaps the very impossibility, of 
disassembling the structure of ideological antagonism even while organizing a 
degree of diplomatic accommodation. Hence, the higher relevance of Raymond 
Aron’s notion of an ‘international civil war’ as a proper definition of the Cold 
War.4 

Anders Stephanson offers a view of the Cold War that is incommensurably 
distant from those presented by Maier, Kramer and Nuti. He looks at the Cold 
War as ‘a genuine concept’ rather than a metaphor, and he discerns in it a United 
States project that he calls ‘diplomatic rejectionism’: ‘a war that was cold but 
essentially and maximalistically also about the political liquidation of the other 
side’. It is a concept that has its roots in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ‘maximalistic 
notion of security as freedom’ on a global scale, born out of the ‘global civil war 
to the death’ with fascism. But it also expresses deeper themes of US history and 
culture, particularly the struggle to death between slavery and liberty as concep- 
tualized by Abraham Lincoln. Thus, Stephanson’s Cold War ends after 1963, as 
he has argued in previous works, when the United States government moved 
away from its original project (a projection of US power designed not only to bal- 
ance Soviet military and diplomatic might, but to fully negate the other’s legiti- 
macy) and toward some sort of grumbling accommodation with the USSR, 
designed to both guarantee coexistence and still contain Soviet international 
power. 

Odd Arne Westad takes issue with all those views that see the end of the Cold 
War as a mono-dimensional event. He argues that the Cold War had ‘not one but 
many endings’, spread out along the decade prior to 1989, which should lead us 
to consider more carefully both the global and the local (peripheral) historical 
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dynamics that influenced its outcome. Westad focuses on five different ‘endings’: 
Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik, Enrico Berlinguer’s Eurocommunism, Ayatollah 
Khomein1’s revolution in Iran, the Soviet ‘non-invasion’ of Poland after the rise of 
Solidarity, and Ronald Reagan’s reversal — in the mid-1980s — of his previous 
confrontational attitude towards the Soviet Union. Westad maintains that ‘the 
re-establishment of German foreign policy, the transformation of west European 
communism, the emergence of political Islam, the decline in the Soviet will to inter- 
vene, and the domestic political successes of the United States’ neo-conservative 
movement all had a determining influence on how and when the Cold War 
ended’. In other words, there were several factors (even if we leave aside the 
impact of the economic and financial transformations of the international system 
from the early 1970s onwards) that in many ways affected the Cold War’s 
relevance to the political and social realities of various parts of the world. A multi- 
dimensional approach to the end of the Cold War is indispensable and it is likely 
to nourish a more complex retrospective view of the Cold War itself. 

Agostino Giovagnoli examines an actor — the Vatican — that does not usually 
figure in Cold War historiography. The actual role of such a radically different 
type of agent in a superpower contest is not easy to assess with any precision 
and could probably be discounted in any summary treatment. But as we focus 
on the broader historical processes that brought the Cold War to its end, the 
influence of the Polish pope and of the Catholic Church in societies that 
were looking for alternatives to communism becomes increasingly relevant. 
Giovagnoli rejects the broadly held view of the Vatican as one more unspecified 
player in the West’s ideological struggle against the Soviets, with Pope John Paul II 
somehow paralleling Ronald Reagan as an ideological warrior of a ‘second Cold 
War’. Instead, he stresses the continuity and specificity — at least from the 1960s 
onward — of the Vatican’s own Ostpolitik. It was aimed at not only facilitating the 
life of the Catholic churches in eastern Europe and promoting a climate of 
détente, but at strengthening a Church capable of being the ‘soul’ of those nations, 
a potential alternative to communism within an ecumenical view of a reunited 
European society. In this respect, Pope John Paul II represents less of a break with 
previous Church approaches than a strengthening and deepening of the same, a 
dynamic rooted in his own experience as a Catholic leader in a communist 
country. The Vatican’s own Cold War with Soviet communism was over, 
Giovagnoli argues, by the early 1960s, replaced by a more subtle, cautious and yet 
ambitious attempt to promote change in eastern Europe that would not be based 
on sudden, violent events. Karol Wojtyla brought this strategy to a new plateau 
and was surely a player — in Poland if nowhere else — in the peaceful demise of 
communism. 

Part II of the volume explores the connections between the end of the Cold War 
and the process of decline, reform and breakdown within the Soviet Union. For 
obvious reasons, all the chapters focus on the 1980s and offer an interpretation of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika. But they all also present an explicit or implicit reference 
to long-term structural, intellectual and political processes, thus offering a number 
of associations with the chapters appearing in Part I. 
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The opening contribution by Mark Harrison, devoted to the significance of 
information in the life and death of the Soviet command economy, can be read in 
relationship to a crucial argument advanced by Charles S. Maier in his chapter 
from Part I: the irreparable lag suffered by the Soviet Union in adapting its econ- 
omy to post-industrial systems and culture. Harrison underlines how ‘the Soviet 
command system forced economic growth on the basis of a relatively low-value 
information stock’ and shows what the implications were for the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. In the 1970s, the hierarchical principles that had constituted the 
long-standing framework for industrial organization world-wide — principles that 
had been at the very core of the Soviet model of rapid industrialization — began 
their decline. In Western economies those hierarchical principles were replaced 
by horizontally organized networks increasingly based on the value of informa- 
tion. In the Soviet Union this did not happen. Its economy (and society) conse- 
quently experienced a decisive impasse. This was the beginning of the end for the 
Soviet economic system, although, it should be noted, this event was hardly 
determined in any direct fashion by the Cold War. 

Any revision and backdating of the end of the Cold War, as Westad stresses in 
Part I, should not necessarily be seen as an attempt to underestimate the role 
played by Mikhail Gorbachev. The other chapters appearing in Part II deepen and 
clarify the historiographical discussion over the controversial personality of the 
last General Secretary of the CPSU and the motivations for and the effects of his 
political actions. Acute differences come to the fore on this issue.’ 

Robert English acknowledges Gorbachev’s decisive contribution by focusing 
on the role of ideas in the last decades of the Cold War and stressing the long- 
term change that occurred in this period. Gorbachev’s ‘new thinking’ was not 
born in the mid-1980s. It was the result of gradual intellectual transformations 
that emerged generally in the post-Stalin era in opposition to the dominant ‘old 
thinking’ that reflected a ‘hostile-isolationist’? world view. The new thinking 
developed mainly, although not exclusively, in the field of international relations 
(being significantly inspired by the Prague Spring, despite the repression of 
Czech reform) and in the ranks of the so-called ‘shestidesyatniki’, the generation 
of the 1960s. English presents Gorbachev’s rise to power as the ascendant transi- 
tion of ‘new thinking’ from the intellectual to the political sphere. Seen in this 
light, Gorbachev’s contribution to the end of the Cold War can hardly be described 
as a sudden turn, although that was the way it appeared to Western politicians and 
observers. As such, English’s contribution undermines the more simplistic views 
of abrupt Soviet change and points the way to a more complex paradigm of the 
Cold War’s end. 

Vladislav Zubok likewise adopts a long-term perspective in his discussion of 
the attitudes of the Soviet elites. Nevertheless, he is much more skeptical about 
the consistency of the Soviet reformers’ views during perestroika. Zubok exam- 
ines the evolution of key elite groups (party and state managers, ‘power ministers’ 
and the intelligentsia, with particular reference to the shestidesyatniki) in order to 
highlight the decline of the Soviet ruling classes. By the 1980s, only the pro- 
Western intelligentsia seemed to offer a way out from the frustration generated by 
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comparisons with the social and economic achievements of the West and the 
gradual loss of ‘imperial will’. However, once Gorbachev came to power his 
implementation of Western-oriented policies turned out to be an incongruous 
response to Soviet decline. After a phase of realism in domestic and foreign pol- 
icy in 1987-88 — which conformed to the expectations of the key elites — 
Gorbachev shifted towards an ideological approach and ‘became imbued with a 
messianic spirit’. He not only rejected the class-based communist 
Weltanschauung, but the ‘post-Stalin imperialist realpolitik’ as well. In so doing, 
he essentially eliminated any possible legitimacy for the system, beginning with 
the Cold War consensus. His policy became extemporaneous, providing fewer 
and fewer tools to deal with the crisis of the Soviet Union. In fact, it accelerated 
that crisis, alienated key sectors of the elites and contributed to the Soviet collapse. 
Zubok maintains that the General Secretary played a primary role. But his assess- 
ment of that role, and of Gorbachev himself, is a very severe one. At the same time, 
he tells us that Gorbachev’s place can only be explained by taking account of long- 
term processes that his peculiar personality then influenced. 

In his detailed analysis of the events of 1989, Jonathan Haslam suggests a view 
that diverges from those of English and Zubok. The insights he provides bring to 
the fore Gorbachev’s adaptation to the foreign policy factors at work. According 
to Haslam, Gorbachev’s attitude towards eastern Europe and Germany had hardly 
cohered on the eve of 1989: he lacked any clear blueprint, let alone any new lib- 
eral guidelines. The only consistent aspect of his thinking was the rejection of any 
use of force. Some of his advisers, such as Shakhnazarov, warned him as early as 
fall 1988 that a dreadful crisis was developing in eastern Europe and that ‘radical 
reform’ was inevitable, both in domestic policies and in intra-bloc relations. 
During the crucial year that followed, Gorbachev’s reaction to the compelling 
demands posed by such a scenario was ambiguous. He apparently opted for non- 
intervention and hoped for a process of gradual, peaceful change. As for the 
German question, he overstated the West’s willingness (and capacity) to control 
events and apparently counted on the United States to restrain West Germany’s 
reunification ambitions. In other words, Gorbachev’s management of a historical 
crisis that concerned — and eventually changed — the very shape of post-war Europe 
is revealing of a leader who did not anticipate the impetuous pace that events would 
take. Thus, what once looked like Moscow’s 1989 ‘recasting’ of history seems, 
rather, to have been more like the haphazard consequence of improvisation and 
adaptation than the outcome of a political grand design. 

Mark Kramer’s second contribution to this volume draws our attention to a 
crucial yet scarcely analyzed subject: the impact of eastern Europe’s revolutions 
of 1989 on the Soviet Union. In Kramer’s view, Gorbachev’s role in 1989 was not 
entirely passive. He allowed and even encouraged rapid change in eastern Europe 
because he understood that the definitive end of the Cold War configuration 
would help the cause of reform within the Soviet Union. Although this assump- 
tion was correct in principle, a number of factors affected subsequent events in 
the opposite way. Kramer points to a double chain. On the one hand, the downfall 
of communist regimes in eastern Europe indirectly compromised the Soviet 
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Union’s legitimacy, more than Gorbachev may have foreseen. Soviet influence 
and military presence in the area vanished in an astonishingly short time, nullify- 
ing the very notion of a ‘socialist commonwealth’. Meanwhile, the election of 
non-communist governments in eastern Europe provided a model for change 
that was politically oriented against any ‘socialist’ perspective, including that of 
perestroika. On the other hand, a new space opened up for national movements 
inside the Soviet Union (in the Baltic republics and the Ukraine) which would 
follow the pattern of Solidarity and even establish direct links with the new 
Polish leaders. The disintegration of the Warsaw Pact, the reunification of 
Germany and its integration into NATO, the rise of movements seeking inde- 
pendence inside the Union — all these were factors that openly generated conflicts 
within and between the Soviet elites, particularly in the sphere of civil-military 
relations. Consequently, the events of 1989 should be viewed as belonging to the 
same line of development as the coup d’état and the dismantling of the Soviet 
Union in 1991.9 

In the volume’s final chapter, Benvenuti and Pons provide a comprehensive 
review of the existing literature concerning the end of Soviet communism, includ- 
ing studies devoted to domestic issues as well as international policy. The authors 
maintain that the prevailing ‘standard account’ of perestroika runs the risk of 
determinism by emphasizing the inevitability of disintegration as a result of 
Gorbachev’s contradictory efforts at reforming the Soviet Union. The general 
assumption that inspires and shapes these standard accounts posits an insur- 
mountable divide between totalitarianism and democracy, as well as between a 
command economy and a market system, thus making perestroika nothing less 
than a historical paradox, doomed to failure and destined to catalyze systemic col- 
lapse. Benvenuti and Pons argue that such an assumption ignores a crucial aspect 
of historical perspective: the ‘Soviet compound’ (an incisive term coined 
by Robert Service) may well have been unreformable, but that still does not 
explain the peaceful downfall of Soviet communism. Any assessment that sees 
Gorbachev as the a priori unsuccessful savior of Soviet communism must under- 
estimate his standing as a statesman and his thinking as a political leader. 
Benvenuti and Pons suggest that the true significance of Gorbachev’s role was 
manifest in his rejection of the so-called ‘Chinese variant’ — the option for a 
market-oriented nationalist authoritarianism that many have indicated was the 
only feasible way to change the Soviet Union. Gorbachev did not pursue that path 
because he aspired to face the real magnitude of the Soviet Union’s crisis of legit- 
imacy. In fact, the nexus between being a Great Power with global ambitions and 
the leader of the communist world had defined the identity of the Soviet Union, 
particularly after World War II. The decline of Soviet power over the last quarter 
of the twentieth century was clearly associated with the decreasing relevance of 
Soviet communism to world civilization. In the mind of Soviet reformers, putting 
an end to the Cold War became the main avenue for creating a new basis of 
legitimacy and a deep change, both in the Soviet system and in communism. 
Gorbachev’s political evolution in his last years of power, though quite impres- 
sive, was not enough to meet such a challenge. Furthermore, Gorbachev may have 
overlooked the immediate risks in undertaking radical reforms within the 
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interdependent Soviet system. But his ‘new thinking’ was not simply the vain rhet- 
oric of failure: it was the blueprint for a peaceful outcome of Soviet communism. 
It was a manifesto for a post-communist order and a political testament that 
should be taken seriously by historians. 

As even these brief summaries show, the essays in this volume provide ample 
food for thought. We did not get answers to all the questions that prompted us to 
convene the two workshops. No one ever does. But we generated many thought- 
ful responses, a variety of unexpected suggestions and several interesting new 
problems. With their composite and often contrasting views, these essays make it 
clear that Cold War history needs to become, and can become, something very 
different from what it used to be. This change is not just a matter of new empiri- 
cal sources or the passage of time, as important as these factors doubtlessly are. 
We need to frame the Cold War and its protagonists, great and small, within the 
longer, broader run of twentieth-century history, and beyond. And we need to 
reconnect the diplomatic and security themes to the economic, ideological, tech- 
nological and cultural ones. 

This is not just a matter of scholarly theories and methodologies. The themes 
and issues elucidated above were all intertwined in the societies that waged or 
suffered the Cold War; they were variously present in the minds of the statesmen 
who conceptualized and managed the Cold War; it was their very multiplicity that 
made the Cold War the global, complex conflict that it was, as well as a specific 
but not isolated period of modern history. That issues of security and diplomacy 
were at the core of bipolar rivalry is self-evident. That those issues were often 
(though not always) resolved, transformed or bypassed by cultural or economic 
change is becoming apparent. 

It is quite possible, and indeed likely, that our own Italian perspective informed 
the questions we formulated in the two workshops. Italy is a country, after all, 
where the Cold War was often directly engaged, and decided, on issues of income 
distribution, technological change and mass culture; where most communists 
assumed that they could wed revolution to democracy; and where containment had 
a religious and political meaning more than a military one. Above all, Italy is a 
country — though certainly not the only one — where the long-term global trans- 
formations that so radically altered its society, culture and economy made the Cold 
War look increasingly obsolete and irrelevant — at times even almost surreal — from 
the late 1960s onwards. Obviously, we do not propose that this be the single per- 
spective by which to understand the Cold War and the end of communism. Others 
are just as pertinent, and often much more so. We are convinced, however, that 
these essays prove the case for, and contribute to, a global, multi-dimensional 
history of a conflict that dominated the second half of the twentieth century. 

The pervasiveness of the Cold War has often been used as an argument for 
studying it on its own terms: the bipolar system and its dynamics dominated all the 
nooks and crannies of the societies involved. But its very pervasiveness means that 
it was also porous, permeable and subject to myriad influences and transformative 
trends. The essays presented below show that much can be gauged, and gained, 
by assuming the existence of such complexity. By acknowledging a larger, more 
diffuse Cold War, we can hope to understand its inner workings. 
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the Cold War 


1 The Cold War as an era of 
imperial rivalry 


Charles S. Maier 


The collapse of the Soviet system, both in eastern Europe and in the Soviet Union 
itself, was an unprecedented event. No grand imperial construction has ever dis- 
solved so quickly without experiencing defeat in a great war. How and why did 
such a rapid disintegration take place? This chapter presents a general perspective 
on this question rather than a narrative examination. It suggests that historians 
should reconceive of the Soviet-US antagonism that lasted from the late 1940s 
until the end of the 1980s as a type of imperial rivalry and should then ask why 
one form of empire prevailed over the other. In fact, the international history of 
the twentieth century can be summarized as a ‘transit of empire’: from the ascen- 
dancy of Britain (and, to a lesser degree, France) as colonial powers at the turn of 
the century, to the unsuccessful challenges by Germany and Japan that were 
intended to establish European and Asian hegemony (1914—45), to the dual domi- 
nation of the United States and the Soviet Union after 1945, and the survival of 
the United States as ‘the only remaining superpower’ after 1989. This is a most 
general perspective of events. What historical insights can it actually offer? 

The ‘Soviet Empire’ is a familiar concept. Although the term was often used as 
a political slogan, it was not without a basis in reality. Soviet military strength 
helped to bolster a supranational domination of other nations from 1945 to 1948. 
Force was mobilized in 1953, 1956 and 1968 to maintain Soviet domination in 
eastern Europe. Analysts suggested in the early 1990s that the end of the commu- 
nist system amounted, in effect, to the final wave of decolonization. But that anal- 
ogy is misleading. Decolonization meant the recovery of independence by 
overseas territories. Such a divestiture sometimes involved a regime change in the 
metropole, such as happened with the collapse of the Fourth French Republic in 
1958 or the Portuguese Revolution of the Carnations in 1974. In any event, how- 
ever, the home territories never disintegrated during decolonization; they remained 
functioning states. In contrast, what happened at the end of the 1980s and early 
1990s was a fragmentation of Soviet and Communist Party political space at home 
as well as in the ‘near abroad’, a dissolution born of entirely different reasons than 
those that provoked the earlier waves of overseas decolonization. 

Similarly, the anti-Soviet coalition led by the United States has been conceived 
of as a sort of US empire, although one organized on distinct principles, what 
Geir Lundestad has famously described as an ‘empire by invitation’. In earlier 
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essays I, too, sought to put forward a historical perspective through which to 
understand the type of imperial construction coordinated by the United States.! In 
this chapter I wish to return to the idea of empire, but with the added advantage of 
two further decades of hindsight. Whether because of the reunification of Germany 
and post-communist politics in eastern Europe, or the episodes of endemic violence 
in the Balkans, central Asia and Africa, or the preoccupation with political Islam, 
or even the dramatic events of 11 September, enough post-Cold War history has 
now taken place to provide us with a better sense of perspective when examining 
the earlier era of stable antagonism. 

In fact, I am less interested in the Cold War as a unique confrontation than I am 
in the Cold War as a chapter in the establishment of ‘order’ in world politics. 
I would not go so far as John Gaddis and describe it as a ‘long peace’,” for in too 
many instances it verged on disastrous world conflict — over Berlin in 1948, over 
Korea during the winter of 1950-51 and over Cuba in 1962. If the Cold War 
brought peace, it was peace by the skin of our teeth. Nonetheless, the era of the 
Cold War did produce a type of world order. The idea of ‘order’ implies a sort of 
equilibrium in international politics. This does not eliminate international armed 
violence but keeps its scope below what organized war between the Great Powers 
would have entailed. The Cold War was, thus, while not an era of peace, at least 
one of controlled conflictuality. The underlying hypothesis is that, in recent his- 
torical times, this kind of world order has been associated with various sorts of 
imperial organization of the world, or of a significant part of it. And empires, 
significantly, tend to localize warfare at their frontiers while they keep the peace 
within. 

Empire does not necessarily mean a multi-ethnic unit forged by conquest. It 
could also signify a leading power’s coordination of diverse national elites who 
are willing to limit their own people’s assertion of political independence in return 
for security or prestige. In a successful empire, these local elites remain oriented 
toward a hegemonic metropole whose leadership they accept and with whom they 
cooperate in constructing an accompanying system of economic and cultural 
exchange. If the term ‘empire’ is too harsh, perhaps ‘imperial system’ is a bit eas- 
ier to live with. An empire can be an extensive unit created by conquest or it can 
be, in effect, a coalition of allied states that defer to a primus inter pares and who 
share international ambitions. Those ambitions can be ostensibly defensive; 
nonetheless, they must be multi-dimensional, that is, they must be designed to 
achieve economic as well as political goals. 

The imperial agenda, it should be emphasized, does not require mass adhesion. 
True, widespread discontent can undermine an empire, but the so-called masses 
are not really instrumental in initiating an empire, even if the Soviet system 
continually used the concept of the masses to legitimize its own creation of 
so-called popular democracies. Indeed, empires tend to widen the gap within their 
domestic political communities between what might be termed a senatorial elite 
(whether determined by wealth, education, prominence in the media and profes- 
sions, or party affiliation) and a more passive citizenry that enters the public 
domain largely as spectators. Political participation is reduced to plebiscitory 
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consultations: public opinion is massaged and measured or given an expressive 
outlet — the poll and the ‘talk show’. Short of mass defection in the streets, an 
active, formative role on policy on the part of the general public is difficult to sus- 
tain. Imperial politics tends to minimize the ‘voice’ option in Hirschman’s famous 
typology of Exit, Voice and Loyalty. The result is a polarization between exit and 
loyalty. 

Imperial systems are rarely static. They usually exist in a state of territorial flux 
and institutional tension. Empires are intrinsically hierarchical; they recruit com- 
pliant local elites as public servants. And they are not, despite the terminology 
adopted in ancient Rome or the contemporary United States, actually republican 
in the classic sense, although their local politics are often formally democratic. 
They can allow expressions of opinion and the ratification of decisions by majori- 
ties. Empires are also necessarily preoccupied by frontiers: there is often disorder 
on the frontier, both inside and outside, that must be suppressed. More precisely, 
‘disorder’ and ‘chaos’ are the terms that the imperial elites employ to categorize 
the endemic violence that the border helps create. The enemies of empire 
consider the same phenomena to be resistance. 

Empires thus claim to practice formal equality while they remain stratified con- 
structions, both as international institutions and as socio-political systems at home, 
although successful empires always know how to co-opt outsiders. Internationally, 
they have a center and a periphery. Investment capital flows from the imperial 
concentration of inequality at its center; surplus labor, usually unskilled, flows 
from the periphery (whether the periphery inside Europe or outside Europe) 
towards the center. By the end of the nineteenth century and the emergence of 
general male suffrage at the center of Western imperial systems, this differential 
distribution of wealth and capital faced a legitimation problem resulting from the 
subsequent inequality. Marxian and neo-Marxian critics, above all, criticized 
empires for their prolongation of inequality, for the exploitation they supposedly 
facilitated, and for their potential for conflict and war. On the other hand, by the 
end of World War II, when the Soviet Union and the major liberal capitalist power 
joined forces to defeat the Axis, apologists for imperial systems found persuasive 
counter-arguments that justified imperial inequality. When the United States 
emerged as supreme, these inequalities were referred to as ‘development’ or 
‘productivity’. But empires also manifest hierarchies within the metropole as 
well. They elevate certain elements by according power, status and wealth. They 
also accommodate the aspirations of diverse groups to achieve a livelihood, 
a family, or just make a go of it in a complex society. Diversity is a saving grace. 
The imperial metropolis was polyglot and composed of the races to be ruled — 
represented in a token if not a real way. It was characterized by a special sort of 
group tolerance, as Michael Walzer makes clear in his recent lectures on tolera- 
tion: ‘Imperial autonomy...tolerates groups and their authority structures and 
customary practices, not (except in a few cosmopolitan centers and capital cities) 
free-floating men and women.”° 

Before World War I there were two sorts of empires. The first were land-based 
states that had expanded over the course of centuries: Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
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the Ottoman domain and China. Despite the era’s industrial development these 
empires remained significantly agrarian and semi-authoritarian. The second 
group of empires included maritime, overseas empires: British, Dutch, French, 
the remnants of the Spanish and Portuguese realms, and the new Japanese, 
German, Italian and United States acquisitions. The land-based empires were in 
crisis — witness the Russian revolution of 1905, the Chinese revolution of 1911 
and the Austro-Hungarian ethnic contentions — in part because of national and 
ethnic aspirations among their populations, in part because of their laggardness in 
modernizing their armed forces and, most clearly in Europe, because of the pro- 
found changes that had transformed the European countryside and agrarian rela- 
tions over the course of the previous century. The landed empires were based on 
patrimonial landed relations. These were undermined by land and labor markets 
that had intruded into the countryside. 

The crises that overcame the old empires were also connected with the rivalries 
among the outer ring of new overseas empires, for the world’s alliance system 
interlocked newer overseas empires with at least one traditional land-based 
empire that was experiencing internal tensions. It was the interaction between, on 
the one hand, the decomposition of the landed empires and, on the other hand, 
the rivalries between overseas empires that led to World War I. The result was the 
discredit and the ultimate collapse of the old empires, even as the war allowed the 
Allies to aggrandize their new overseas empires. The war increased the popular- 
ity of anti-imperial notions of national self-determination that were based on 
the ideas of 1789 and the rhetoric of Woodrow Wilson. In Wilson’s view, world 
stability would be reconstructed on the basis of national self-determination and 
collective action to keep the peace. But for all the praise, autonomous nation- 
states could not turn the League of Nations into a well-functioning institution, and 
international settlements were repeatedly violated by force in the 1930s. And so, 
nation-states failed to function as guarantors of international order precisely in 
that period when they were assigned that role, that is, between the two world wars. 
It also became clear that the overseas imperial powers were going to be chal- 
lenged, in part by the ideologies they championed at home, in part by the conflicts 
among the peoples they sought to rule. Independence movements and colonial 
labor movements were not yet strong enough to prevail, but after 1919 they 
emerged as a permanent challenge to imperial rule. 

No stable imperial structure re-emerged until the US quasi-empire of the post- 
World War II era. The German and Japanese challenges were sufficient to help 
bring an end to the British and French empires, but not strong enough to maintain 
themselves against the rising Soviet and US empires. Between 1948 and 1989 two 
major imperial systems coexisted — the Soviet and the US — achieving and impos- 
ing international stability in part as a function of their very rivalry. However, they 
worked on very different constituent principles. 

During the first half of this four-decade period, the US empire functioned by pay- 
ing for a combination of political and economic regulatory principles and by policing 
the frontiers with its military. Washington supported political pluralism among its 
alliance partners, although it tolerated authoritarian regimes as expedients if they 
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were friendly. Through the Marshall Plan and other aid programs, it sought to 
encourage open economies that allowed private investment and entrepreneurship. It 
sought to convince both its domestic labor unions and those among its aid recipi- 
ents abroad that wage increases must be limited by the growth of productivity, and 
it made yearly increments in economic output (growth) the major criterion for judg- 
ing economic policy success.’ But the United States also had to revert to the tradi- 
tional military buttresses of empire. It organized a major alliance system and kept 
troops on the German frontier to confront the rival empire (a rivalry that also helped 
sustain ideological discipline). It kept troops (and still keeps them) on the major 
military frontier in Asia, the 38th parallel. And from time to time, and with less 
success, it intervened in the so-called Third World, which was also the periphery 
(Vietnam, Cuba and Latin America) of imperial control. 

The US empire was a continuation and, in fact, an enhancement of the older 
British imperial principles of economic ascendancy. Economic prowess provided 
the material public good that made US preponderance seem beneficial to its 
clients and allies. In effect, the United States established an empire of Fordist pro- 
duction from 1941 to 1973, beginning with the industrial supplies sent by the 
United States to Russia and Britain during the war, and continuing with aid for 
post-war reconstruction (that excluded the Soviet Union after 1947).° The United 
States excelled in systems of mass production of (mechanized) agriculture, heavy 
and basic industrial goods (steel and steel products), and consumer goods. 
The damage that the continental European economies had sustained in the war 
made the United States’ relative lead in these spheres all the more preponderant. 
These resources, however, had lost their earlier efficacy by the end of the 1960s. 
The consensual rules of neo-Keynesianism at home, the US unwillingness to 
sustain discipline in its balance on current accounts, the end of cheap energy 
prices after the oil crisis of early 1974, and Europe’s own success in catching up 
to US production techniques — all meant that Washington’s resources became less 
of a guarantee of ascendancy. And yet, the United States enjoyed a renewed 
economic ascendancy in the 1980s. The unexpected success of pre-Keynesian 
monetarism, the United States’ mastery of a new post-industrial technology — 
computers and media — and the importance of ‘cultural’ exports (whether jeans, 
rock and roll, Coca-Cola or MTV) and the growth of English as a world language 
revived a flagging vital principle. 

At the same time, the principles upon which the Soviet empire was built 
became increasingly obsolescent. One can analyze this obsolescence on several 
levels. On one hand, the Soviets’ relative backwardness was a failure of economic 
growth. Although the Soviets remained roughly equivalent in terms of the large- 
scale or mass-produced physical output characteristic of the industrial age 
through the 1950s — whether measured by subways, large aircraft or rockets — 
they lagged in the computer technology and its applications in the post-Fordist 
decades. Moreover, they had to claim a share of national income far larger than 
the West’s approximately 5 per cent in order to sustain a rough military parity. 
More generally, the Soviets fell behind in the panoply of consumer goods that the 
East Germans called ‘the thousand little things’, and they had to make do with 
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a satisfaction of housing needs far below the level of the West. But there were more 
general problems as well. The complexity of what we might call post-industrial 
aspirations seemed to outrun the supply of goods that might satisfy them, whether 
we are referring to the apparel of late capitalism, travel or the proliferation of rock 
music and the boutique-mode of delivering it (walkmans, videos, etc.). The sup- 
ply of these goods was examined with intense scrutiny in eastern Europe and, 
no matter how communism as a system might try to emulate the dynamism of 
post-industrial consumer culture, they were always behind. 

The failure was partially economic, stemming from the lack of Western cur- 
rencies, the budgetary claims of the military, and the failure to have modernized 
and so reduce dependency on a high percentage of workers in agriculture. But it 
was also the product of an ideological system that had defined for decades its 
population as workers, peasants or intellectuals, that is, as large class categories 
that hardly allowed for the claims of intensely individualist or post-industrial 
notions of identity. Late adolescence, after all, with its sumptuary demands, its 
enthusiasms for jeans or rock, was hardly a factor that Marxism had identified as 
a concern for central planners.® But there is another way of explaining the inade- 
quacy of late communist performance: Moscow had wagered heavily on drawing 
upon the geopolitical resources of the territory it controlled. Territorial control — 
the monopoly of power within the geographic borders of the communist bloc — 
remained crucial to its own measure of success. This situation was not foreordained 
by Marxist ideology, which looked to winning the hearts and minds of the prole- 
tariat everywhere. But it did issue from the experience of World War II and from 
Stalinist aspirations more generally. Despite the universal claims of communist 
ideology, what counted for the Soviets, from Stalin and Molotov through 
Brezhnev, was control of non-Russian space. Moscow aspired towards control of 
a territorial empire, an ambition it realized at the end of the Second World War. 
This entailed, in turn, a preoccupation with frontier regions and military superi- 
ority. But for reasons I have sought to explain elsewhere, control of territory and 
space was becoming less and less relevant to political domination.’ As the 
renewed ascendancy of the United States in the 1980s and 1990s demonstrated, a 
version of imperial predominance could be built upon non-territorial elements, on 
precisely the global appeals of consumerism and consumer culture, on the growth 
of services in the economy, on the technology of the computer and the software 
of the internet — all of which Moscow only sought to develop belatedly. The com- 
munist states were clearly second rate in satisfying consumer desires and cultural 
aspirations — including those of popular and youth culture — and in establishing 
mastery of computer technology in an era when both were becoming crucial 
resources for international hegemony. 

The failure of the Soviet empire can thus be described as a failure to adapt to the 
new post-territorial principles of control. Wedded to the fusion of heavy industrial 
prowess and hierarchic control of space, the Soviet Union lagged in developing the 
new means of post-territorial competition for influence, those which the Western 
powers (and Japan) quickly adapted to. This lag had ramifications for the Soviet 
inability to adjust to the new cultural and personal expectations that accompanied 
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such a profound transformation. The Soviet Union might have been only a 
decade or two behind the West in developing a post-industrial culture and economy, 
but a decade’s lag was crucial given the subjective compression of time that also 
characterized the era of media exposure. 

The success of the US imperial system lay in the fact that it rested as much on 
economic prowess as on decisive military superiority. That economic superiority 
developed in two phases: the surge of Fordist production techniques from about 
1911 through the late 1960s, and the ‘second wind’ of post-industrial economic 
achievement that took off from about 1980. A decade of faltering marked by 
stagflation and emerging Western discontent — a generalized crisis of Western 
capitalism during the 1970s — separated these two phases.* Providing for mass 
consumption, albeit of different goods, was a common element of success in both 
stages. The first stage was distinguished by the United States’ recovery from the 
great depression of the 1930s and its industrial mobilization during World War II, 
together with the provision of subsidies and a successful economic model for 
other European societies in the era of the Marshall Plan and post-war reconstruc- 
tion. Integrated steel production, the disciplining and incorporation of mass labor 
movements, the provision of housing, vacations and the family automobile, 
television as a common cultural good, basic welfare, expanded access to post- 
secondary education — all marked the success of this model until it encountered 
difficulties in the late 1960s, as expressed in labor disaffection, student ideologi- 
cal activism and the United States’ own contradictory pursuit of victory in a dis- 
tant military war on the periphery, together with economic seigneurage in Europe. 
What was remarkable was the recovery of United States energies and coherence 
by the end of the 1970s, in part as a result of domestic electoral reorientations 
around old-style market ideologies and the continued failure of the communists 
to offer an attractive alternative. The United States mastered two cycles of eco- 
nomic transformation: it led in the Fordist era of mass production and it surged 
ahead again in the post-Fordist era from the 1980s on, a period in which consumer 
roles have replaced producer consciousness, the imagery of the network has 
displaced that of hierarchical coordination, and the role of the television media 
has become ever more significant to political outcomes. 

Since 9/11 (to choose a symbolic but important date, equivalent to that of 
Sarajevo in 1914) we have entered a new confrontation that dominates world pol- 
itics. The control of political outcomes by means of territorial resources has 
become increasingly difficult or irrelevant. This is the process that we call glob- 
alization. In so far as a notion of empire characterizes US ascendancy, the 
resources of this US empire are post-territorial. The most severe challenges to the 
United States’ post-territorial ascendancy likewise emerge from non-territorially 
based claims to loyalty and power, namely, pre-territorial transnational values of 
religion and faith. (Paradoxically, when those representing such values achieve 
political power, they effectively seek to recapitulate and achieve for their own 
adherents the traditional goals of controlling territory and enforcing bordered 
sovereignty over space. So-called fundamentalists aspire to a control of territorial 
states, threatened by globalization and all the aspirations of secular consumer 
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capitalism, by means of enforced values that derive from an epoch prior to the age 
of industrialized nation-states.) It is always difficult to achieve an adequate 
historical perspective on transformations currently in progress. Nonetheless, cur- 
rent developments at least suggest the meaning of epochs that have come to a 
close. In this light, might we propose that the Cold War represented, in effect, the 
highest stage of Fordism, or rival Fordisms: a conflict in which economics and 
politics were clearly still linked to concepts of controlling coherent territories. 
Rival ideologies and rival economic systems (though based on comparable 
Fordist technologies) had the mission of protecting territorial space: ‘Western’, or 
‘Atlantic’, or ‘free world’, versus communist. The Berlin Wall was a symbol of 
that territorial conflict, but it came down over 12 years ago. What has succeeded 
it is only slowly becoming discernible. In Rome, the arcana imperii were kept 
secret. In the contemporary world they surround us, diffuse and difficult to 
penetrate. But we can at least begin to discern their outlines. 
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2 Power, politics, and the long 
duration of the Cold War 


Mark Kramer 


Most of the chapters in this volume examine the late stages and the end of the 
Cold War. But before considering when and how the Cold War ended, we need to 
think about when and why it began. We also need to ask why it lasted as long as 
it did. That is the purpose of this brief chapter. 

Two features of the Cold War distinguish it from other periods in modern 
history. First, it stemmed from a fundamental clash of political ideologies 
(Marxism-Leninism versus liberal democracy). Second, it entailed a highly strat- 
ified global power structure in which the United States and the Soviet Union were 
seen to be a pre-eminent and, in fact, separate class of countries known as ‘super- 
powers,’ a status that far exceeded the earlier conception of ‘great powers.’ Both 
of these features were prerequisites for the Cold War. Neither one in itself would 
have been sufficient to bring about the fierce, all-encompassing struggle that per- 
sisted for nearly 45 years and affected all parts of the globe. 

The notion that both power and ideology were intrinsic features of the Cold 
War helps us to understand when the Cold War began. Some scholars have sought 
to date its beginnings back to 1917, when the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia. 
The radical challenge posed by Soviet communism, the argument goes, caused 
Western countries to be obsessed with undermining the new Soviet state.! This 
argument is unconvincing because it overlooks the element of power. As long as 
the Soviet Union was a relatively weak country, which it certainly was until well 
into the 1930s, international politics did not revolve around a confrontation 
between the USSR and the West. On the contrary, the world system was clearly 
multipolar during the two decades preceding World War II, and extensive coop- 
eration took place between ‘bourgeois’ Germany and the communist Soviet 
Union, including cooperation in military affairs. Not until the Soviet Union 
emerged from World War II as the dominant military power in Europe — and the 
United States emerged as the most powerful country in the world, rivaled only by 
the USSR in the military sphere — did the Cold War truly begin. 


The Stalin era 


During the first eight years following World War II, the Cold War was identified 
on the Soviet side with the personality of Joseph Stalin. John Gaddis, among 
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others, has singled out Stalin as the individual most responsible for the onset of 
the Cold War.” There is considerable merit in this view. Stalin’s antagonistic 
conception of East-West relations was already evident in the 1930s when he 
launched a massive program of espionage in the West, seeking to plant spies and 
sympathizers in the upper levels of Western governments. Newly declassified 
materials underscore how successful this program was.? In the United States 
alone, more than 350 individuals were actively cooperating with Soviet intelli- 
gence agencies in the 1930s and early 1940s. 

In the closing months of World War II, as the Soviet Union repulsed and 
defeated Nazi Germany, Stalin was able to resort to a more overt technique of 
spreading Soviet influence: by relying on Soviet troops to occupy vast swathes of 
territory in east-central Europe. The establishment of Soviet military hegemony 
in the eastern half of Europe and the sweeping political changes that followed 
under Soviet occupation were perhaps the single most important precipitant of the 
Cold War. So long as Soviet military control over east-central Europe continued, 
it is doubtful that any lasting reconciliation between the USSR and the West was 
feasible. 

The extreme repression practiced by Stalin at home carried over into his policy 
vis-a-vis the West. Although it would be foolish to suggest that a leader’s domes- 
tic conduct is necessarily a reliable indicator of his approach to foreign policy, 
there is little doubt that Stalin’s unchallenged dictatorial authority within the 
Soviet Union gave him enormous freedom to formulate Soviet foreign policy as 
he saw fit. The pervasive suspicion and intolerance that characterized his domes- 
tic behavior were replicated in his approach to foreign affairs. The huge losses 
inflicted by Germany on the Soviet Union after Adolf Hitler abandoned the 
Nazi—Soviet pact and launched Operation Barbarossa in June 1941 — a pact that 
Stalin had upheld even in the wake of numerous warnings from well-placed intel- 
ligence sources concerning an imminent German attack on the USSR — made the 
Soviet leader all the more unwilling to trust or seek a genuine compromise with 
his Western counterparts after the end of the war. Having been humiliated once, 
he was determined not to let down his guard again. 

Stalin’s supremely mistrustful outlook was evident not only in his relations 
with Western leaders, but also in his dealings with fellow communists. During the 
civil war in China following World War II, Stalin kept his distance from the 
Chinese communist leader, Mao Zedong. Although the Soviet Union provided 
crucial support for the Chinese communists during the climactic phase of the 
civil war, Stalin and Mao never managed to develop a close personal relation- 
ship.t Mao himself, upon traveling to Moscow in December 1949, remained in 
awe of Stalin, but his sentiments were not reciprocated. During the two months 
Mao spent in the Soviet Union, from mid-December 1949 to mid-February 1950, 
Stalin agreed to meet privately with him only twice, leaving him with little to do 
the rest of the time. This high-handed treatment was typical of the relationship 
that Stalin maintained with Mao. In the events preceding the Korean conflict in 
June 1950, Stalin did his best to outflank Mao, giving the Chinese leader little 
choice but to acquiesce in the decision to start the war.° 
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Stalin took a similar approach in his relations with the east-central European 
leaders. Recent archival evidence confirms that Stalin exercised remarkably tight 
control over the political situation in east-central Europe, allowing only the most 
tenuous leeway to indigenous officials.° At Stalin’s behest, the communist parties 
gradually solidified their hold through the determined use of what the Hungarian 
Communist Party leader Matyas Rakosi called ‘salami tactics’. Moscow’s super- 
vision over the communization of the region was further strengthened in 
September 1947 by establishment of the Cominform, a body responsible for bind- 
ing together the European communist parties (including the French and Italian 
Communist Parties) under the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party.’ By the 
spring of 1948, ‘People’s Democracies’ were in place all over east-central Europe, 
ready to embark on Stalinist policies of social transformation. 

Stalin’s unwillingness to tolerate dissent was especially clear in his policy 
toward Yugoslavia, which had been one of the staunchest post-war allies of the 
Soviet Union. In June 1948, Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform and 
publicly denounced. The Soviet—Yugoslav rift, which had been developing for 
several months behind the scenes and finally reached its breaking point in March 
1948, appears to have stemmed from both substantive disagreements and politi- 
cal maneuvering.’ Documents released since 1990 indicate that the level of ani- 
mosity between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia by mid-1948 was even greater 
than Western analysts had thought. The chief problem was caused by Stalin’s 
refusal to allow the Yugoslav leader, Josip Broz Tito, any chance of diverging 
from the Soviet policy agenda in the Balkans or vis-a-vis the West. When Tito 
demurred, Stalin sought to effect an abject capitulation by Yugoslavia that would 
serve as an example to the other east European countries of the unwavering 
obedience expected from them.’ 

In the end, however, Stalin’s approach was highly counterproductive. Neither 
economic pressure nor military threats succeeded in compelling Tito to back 
down, and efforts to provoke a high-level coup against Tito failed when the 
Yugoslav leader liquidated his pro-Soviet rivals within the Yugoslav Communist 
Party. If Yugoslavia had not been located on the periphery of east-central Europe 
with no borders adjacent to those of the Soviet Union, it is certainly possible 
that Stalin would have undertaken a military operation to bring Yugoslavia to 
heel. Although any such military operation would have been logistically difficult 
(traversing mountains with an army that was already overstretched in Europe), 
one of Stalin’s top aides, Nikita Khrushchev, later said he was ‘absolutely sure 
that if the Soviet Union had had a common border with Yugoslavia, Stalin would 
have intervened militarily’.!° Plans for a full-scale military operation were indeed 
prepared, but the vigorous US military response to North Korea’s incursion into 
South Korea in June 1950 helped dispel any lingering notions Stalin may have 
had of sending troops into Yugoslavia.!! 

The Soviet Union thus was forced to accept a breach in its east European 
sphere, as well as the strategic loss of Yugoslavia in relation to the Balkans and 
the Adriatic Sea. Most importantly of all, the split with Yugoslavia provoked con- 
cern about the effects elsewhere in the region if ‘Titoism’ were allowed to spread. 
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To preclude further challenges to Soviet control, Stalin instructed the east 
European states to carry out new purges and show trials — which, in fact, were 
already under way in most countries — in order to remove any officials who might 
have hoped for greater independence.'? Although the process took a particularly 
violent form in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Hungary, the anti-Titoist campaign 
exacted a heavy toll throughout the Soviet bloc. 

Despite the loss of Yugoslavia, Soviet influence in east-central Europe came 
under no further threat during Stalin’s lifetime. From 1947 through the early 
1950s, the east-central European states embarked on crash industrialization and 
collectivization programs. The results were vast social upheaval but also rapid 
short-term economic growth. Stalin was able to rely on the presence of Soviet 
troops, a tightly woven network of security forces, the wholesale penetration of 
the east European governments and armies by Soviet agents, the use of mass 
purges and political terror, and the unifying threat of renewed German militarism 
to ensure that regimes loyal to Moscow remained in power. By the early 1950s, 
Stalin had established a degree of control over east-central Europe to which his 
successors could only aspire. 

The Soviet leader had thus achieved two remarkable feats in the first several 
years after World War II: he had consolidated a communist bloc in Europe and 
had established an unusually close Sino-Soviet alliance, which proved crucial 
during the Korean War. These twin accomplishments marked the high point of the 
Cold War for the Soviet Union. 


Changes after Stalin 


Stalinism in its purest form was so closely identified with Stalin himself that it did 
not long survive him. Soon after Stalin’s death in March 1953, his successors 
began moving away from and discarding some of the cardinal precepts of Stalin’s 
domestic and external policies.!? Already in the spring of 1953, Soviet foreign 
policy underwent a number of significant changes that could have led to a far- 
reaching abatement of the Cold War, including a settlement in Germany. No such 
settlement proved feasible, for reasons I have explained elsewhere.'* Although the 
two sides finally agreed on a ceasefire in Korea in July 1953, the prospects for rad- 
ical change in Europe were never realized. In the late spring and early summer of 
1953, a combination of developments in east-central Europe (most significantly 
the uprisings in East Germany in June, which were quelled by the Soviet Army) 
and the latest twists in the post-Stalin succession struggle in Moscow (notably the 
arrest and denunciation of the former secret police chief, Lavrentii Beriia) induced 
Soviet leaders to slow down the pace of change both at home and abroad. 

Thus, despite a significant moderation of Soviet domestic policies after 
Stalin’s death, the communist system in the Soviet Union was preserved and the 
fundamental ideological conflict that underlay the Cold War persisted, albeit at a 
reduced level. Although the extreme Stalinist conception of world politics no 
longer prevailed, evidence from the former East-bloc archives (as well as material 
long available from open sources) confirms that Soviet and US leaders continued 
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to embrace irreconcilable notions of how the world should be configured. These 
clashing visions, combined with the immense military strength of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, ensured that the Cold War would continue. Not until 
one side or the other would be willing to make drastic changes in its ideological 
orientation was there a real possibility of ending the Cold War. 

This is not to say, however, that the Cold War had to continue at the same level 
of intensity. The period from mid-1953 through the fall of 1956 was a time of 
great fluidity in international politics. The United States and the Soviet Union 
achieved a settlement on Indochina at the Geneva Conference in July 1954 and 
signed the Austrian State Treaty in May 1955, bringing the decade-long military 
occupation of Austria to an end. The Soviet Union also mended its relationship 
with Yugoslavia, an effort that culminated in Khrushchev’s visit to Yugoslavia in 
May 1955. US-—Soviet relations improved considerably during this period, sym- 
bolized by a meeting in Geneva between Khrushchev and President Dwight 
Eisenhower in July 1955, an event that prompted officials on both sides to seek 
to build on the ‘spirit of Geneva’. 

Within the Soviet Union as well, considerable latitude for reform emerged, 
offering hope that Soviet ideology might evolve in a more benign direction. At the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in February 1956, Khrushchev 
launched a ‘de-Stalinization’ campaign by delivering a ‘secret speech’ in which 
he not only denounced many of the crimes and excesses committed by Stalin, but 
also promised to adopt policies that would move away from Stalinism both at 
home and abroad. Although the text of the speech was not officially published in 
the Soviet Union until 1989, the gist of it became known almost immediately to 
large segments of the Soviet public as well as to the outside world. The condem- 
nation of Stalin stirred a good deal of social ferment and political dissent in the 
Soviet Union and east-central Europe. The Soviet authorities tried to reassert firm 
control by issuing directives on censorship and political activity, but these meas- 
ures were only partly successful within the Soviet Union and were of little effect 
in east-central Europe. 

Throughout the Soviet bloc, and particularly in Poland and Hungary, social and 
political unrest escalated rapidly in the summer of 1956. By the early fall, the 
Soviet Union was confronted by serious political crises in both Warsaw and 
Budapest. Although the Soviet—Polish crisis was resolved peacefully (though just 
barely), Soviet troops intervened en masse in Hungary in order to overthrow the 
revolutionary government of Imre Nagy and to crush all popular resistance.!> The 
fighting in Hungary was bloody, resulting in the deaths of some 2,502 Hungarians 
and 720 Soviet troops as well as serious injuries to 19,226 Hungarians and 1,540 
Soviet soldiers.!© Within days, however, the Soviet forces had crushed the last 
pockets of resistance and had installed a pro-Soviet government under Janos 
Kadar to set about ‘normalizing’ the country. 

By re-establishing military control over Hungary and by exposing — more dra- 
matically than the suppression of the East German uprising in June 1953 had — the 
emptiness of the ‘roll-back’ and ‘liberation’ rhetoric of the West, the Soviet inva- 
sion in November 1956 stemmed any further loss of Soviet power in east-central 
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Europe. Shortly after the invasion, Khrushchev acknowledged that US—Soviet 
relations were likely to deteriorate for a considerable time, but he said he was 
more than ready to accept this tradeoff in order to ‘prove to the West that [the 
Soviet Union is] strong and resolute’ while ‘the West is weak and divided’.'7 US 
officials, for their part, were even more aware than they had been during the East 
German uprising of the constraints they faced in eastern Europe. Senior members 
of the Eisenhower administration conceded that the most they could do in the 
future was ‘to encourage peaceful evolutionary changes’ in the region, and they 
warned that the United States must avoid conveying any impression ‘either directly 
or by implication...that American military help will be forthcoming’ to anti-com- 
munist forces.'® Any lingering US hopes of directly challenging Moscow’s sphere 
of influence in east-central Europe thus effectively ended. 


The Khrushchev interlude: East—West crises and 
the Sino-Soviet rift 


The clampdown in Hungary restored order to the Soviet bloc and kept the 
de-Stalinization process within acceptable bounds. The Soviet invasion coincided 
with another East-West crisis — the Suez crisis — which began in July 1956 when 
President Gamel Abdel Nasser of Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal Company. The 
French, British and US governments tried to persuade (and compel) Nasser to 
reverse his decision, but their efforts proved of no avail. In late October 1956, 
Israeli forces moved into Suez in an operation that was broadly coordinated with 
Britain and France. The following day, French and British forces joined the Israeli 
incursions. Soviet leaders mistakenly assumed that the United States would support 
its British and French allies. The Soviet decision to intervene in Hungary was based 
in part on this erroneous assumption, and was also facilitated by the perception that 
a military crackdown would incur less international criticism if it took place while 
much of the world’s attention was distracted by events in the Middle East. 

As it turned out, the Eisenhower administration sided against the British and 
French and helped compel the foreign troops to pull out of Egypt. The US and 
Soviet governments experienced considerable friction during the crisis (especially 
when Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai Bulganin made veiled nuclear threats against 
the French and British), but their stances were largely compatible. The US deci- 
sion to oppose the French and British proved to be a turning point for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the alliance formed in 1949 to help cement 
ties between western Europe and the United States against the common Soviet 
threat. Although NATO continued to be a robust military-political organization 
throughout the Cold War, the French and British governments knew after the Suez 
crisis that they could not automatically count on US support during crises even 
when the Soviet Union was directly involved. 

In these ways, the events of October-November 1956 reinforced Cold War 
alignments on the Soviet side (by halting any further loss of Soviet control in east- 
central Europe) but loosened them somewhat on the Western side, as fissures 
within NATO gradually emerged. The Warsaw Pact — the Soviet-led alliance with 
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the east European countries that was established in mid-1955 — was still largely 
a paper organization (and remained so until the early 1960s), but the invasion of 
Hungary kept the alliance intact. In the West, by contrast, relations within NATO 
were more strained than before. Although some differences within the alliance 
had already surfaced in the early 1950s during debate on proposals to establish a 
European Defense Community (proposals that never materialized), the Suez 
crisis had a much more jarring effect. 

A number of other East-West crises erupted in the late 1950s, notably the 
Quemoy-Matsu offshore islands dispute between Communist China and the 
United States in 1958 and the periodic Berlin crises from 1958 through 1962. 
Serious though these events were, they were soon overshadowed by a schism 
within the communist world. The Soviet Union and China, which had been 
staunch allies during the Stalin era, came into bitter conflict less than a decade 
after Stalin’s death. The split between the two communist powers, stemming in 
part from genuine policy and ideological differences and in part from a personal 
clash between Khrushchev and Mao Zedong, developed out of the public eye in 
the late 1950s.!° The dispute intensified in June 1959 when the Soviet Union 
abruptly terminated its secret nuclear weapons cooperation agreement with China 
(though this action was not taken in time to prevent the Chinese from building 
their own nuclear weapons just five years later). Khrushchev’s highly publicized 
visit to the United States in September 1959 further antagonized the Chinese, and 
a last-ditch meeting between Khrushchev and Mao in Beijing right after 
Khrushchev’s tour of the United States failed to resolve any of the issues dividing 
the two sides.” From then on, Sino-Soviet relations steadily deteriorated. As 
news of the conflict spread throughout the world, Khrushchev and Mao made 
a few additional attempts to reconcile their differences, but the split, if anything, 
grew even wider. Hopes of restoring a semblance of unity in the international 
communist movement quickly faded as the Soviet Union and China vied with 
one another for the backing of foreign communist parties, including those long 
affiliated with Moscow. 

The spill-over from the Sino-Soviet conflict into east-central Europe was evi- 
dent almost immediately. In late 1960 and early 1961 the Albanian leader, Enver 
Hoxha, sparked a crisis with the Soviet Union by openly aligning his country with 
China, a precedent that caused alarm in Moscow.”! The Soviet Union imposed 
strict economic sanctions against Albania, withdrew all Soviet technicians and 
military advisers from the country, took back eight of the twelve submarines it 
had given the Albanians, dismantled Soviet naval facilities at the Albanian port of 
Vlora, and engaged in bitter polemical exchanges with the Albanian leadership. 
Khrushchev also ordered Soviet warships to conduct maneuvers along the 
Albanian coast, and he secretly encouraged pro-Moscow rivals of Hoxha to carry 
out a coup.”* The coup attempt was rebuffed, and the other means of coercion 
proved insufficient to get rid of Hoxha or to bring about a change of policy. The 
‘loss’ of Albania, though trivial compared to the earlier split with Yugoslavia and 
the deepening rift with China, marked the second time since 1945 that the Soviet 
sphere of influence in east-central Europe had been breached. 
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An even worse development from Moscow’s perspective was the discovery that 
China was secretly attempting to induce other east-central European countries to 
follow Albania’s lead. At a closed plenum of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party in December 1963, the top Soviet official responsible for intra- 
bloc relations, Yurii Andropov, noted that the Chinese had been focusing their 
efforts on Poland, Hungary and East Germany: 


The Chinese leaders are carrying out a policy of crude sabotage in relation 
to Poland, Hungary and the GDR. Characteristic of this is the fact that in 
September of this year, during conversations with a Hungarian official in 
China, Politburo member Chu De declared that China would welcome it if 
the Hungarian comrades diverged from the CPSU’s line. But, Chu De threat- 
ened, if you remain on the side of the revisionists, we will have to take a 
stance against you.” 


China’s efforts bore little fruit in the end, but Soviet leaders at the time could not 
be sure of what would ultimately happen. The very fact that China was seeking to 
foment discord within the Soviet bloc was enough to provoke consternation in 
Moscow. 

The emergence of the Sino-Soviet split, the attempts by China to lure away one 
or more of the east-central European countries, the competition between Moscow 
and Beijing for influence among non-ruling communist parties, and the assistance 
given by China to the communist governments in North Vietnam and North Korea 
complicated the bipolar nature of the Cold War but did not fundamentally change 
it. International politics continued to revolve mainly around an intense conflict 
between two broad groups: (1) the Soviet Union and other communist countries, 
and (2) the United States and its NATO and east Asian allies. The fissures within 
these two camps, salient as they may have been, did not eliminate or even dimin- 
ish the confrontation between the communist East and the democratic West. 
Individual countries within each bloc acquired greater leverage and room for 
maneuver, but the US—Soviet divide was still the primary basis of world politics. 


The early 1960s: a tacit settlement? 


The intensity of the Cold War escalated in the early 1960s with the accession of 
a new US administration headed by John F. Kennedy. The Kennedy administra- 
tion was determined to resolve two volatile issues in East-West relations: the sta- 
tus of Cuba, which had aligned itself with the Soviet Union after communist 
insurgents led by Fidel Castro seized power in 1959; and the status of Berlin. 
These issues gave rise to a succession of crises in the early 1960s, beginning with 
the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in April 1961 and continuing through the Cuban 
missile crisis in October 1962. At the Bay of Pigs, a US-sponsored force of Cuban 
exiles was quickly rounded up and Castro remained in power. But the Kennedy 
administration continued to pursue a number of top-secret programs to destabi- 
lize the Castro government and get rid of the Cuban leader.** Khrushchev, for his 
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part, sought to force matters on Berlin. The showdown that ensued in the late 
summer and fall of 1961 nearly brought US and Soviet military forces into direct 
conflict. In late October 1961, Soviet leaders mistakenly assumed that US tanks 
deployed at Checkpoint Charlie (the main border crossing point along the Berlin 
divide) were preparing to move into East Berlin, and they sent ten Soviet tanks to 
counter the incursion. Although Khrushchev and Kennedy managed to defuse the 
crisis by privately agreeing that the Soviet forces would be withdrawn first, the 
status of Berlin remained a point of contention. 

These tensions provided the backdrop for the Cuban missile crisis.”° In the late 
spring of 1962 Soviet leaders approved plans for the secret deployment of 
medium-range nuclear missiles in Cuba. In the summer and early fall of 1962 the 
Soviet General Staff oversaw a massive operation (codenamed ‘Anadyr’) to install 
dozens of missiles and support equipment in Cuba, to deploy some 42,000 Soviet 
combat forces to the island to protect the missiles, and to send nuclear warheads 
to Cuba for storage and possible deployment — all under conditions of extraordi- 
nary secrecy. The idea was to present the United States with a fait accompli. 

Operation Anadyr proceeded smoothly until mid-October 1962, just a few weeks 
before the medium-range missiles were due to become operational. On 15 October, 
US intelligence analysts reported to Kennedy that an American U-2 reconnaissance 
flight had detected Soviet missile sites under construction on Cuba. Based on this 
disclosure, Kennedy made a dramatic speech on 22 October revealing the presence 
of the missiles and demanding that they be removed. There were many things that 
the Kennedy administration did not know at the time — that tens of thousands of 
Soviet combat troops had been surreptitiously deployed in Cuba, that nuclear war- 
heads had already arrived in port and could have been placed on missiles, and that 
the commander of Soviet forces on the island, General Issa Pliev, had requested 
authority to install nuclear warheads on tactical missiles and use them, if necessary, 
against a US invading force (a request that was denied by Khrushchev) — but the 
administration’s discovery of the presence of the medium-range missiles was itself 
sufficient grounds for the most intense crisis of the Cold War. 

In the standoff that developed over the next several days, officials on both sides 
feared that war would ensue, possibly leading to a devastating nuclear exchange. 
This fear, as much as anything else, spurred both Kennedy and Khrushchev to do 
their utmost to find a peaceful way out. At the height of the crisis, Castro sent a 
secret cable to Khrushchev urging him to launch a nuclear strike against the 
United States if US troops invaded Cuba, but Khrushchev rebuked the Cuban 
leader and intensified his efforts to forge a compromise through secret back- 
channel negotiations.”° As the crisis neared its breaking point, the two sides 
arrived at a settlement that provided for the withdrawal of all Soviet medium- 
range missiles from Cuba and a pledge by the United States that it would not 
invade Cuba. In addition, Kennedy secretly promised that US Jupiter missiles 
based in Turkey would be removed within ‘four to five months’. This secret offer, 
presented by the President’s brother and closest aide, Robert Kennedy, was not 
publicly disclosed until many years later, but the agreement that was made public 
in late October 1962 sparked enormous relief around the world. 
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The intensity of the Cuban missile crisis prompted efforts by both sides to 
ensure that future crises would not come as close to a nuclear war. 
Communications between Kennedy and Khrushchev during the crisis had been 
extremely difficult at times and had posed the risk of misunderstandings that 
might have proven fatal. To help alleviate this problem, the two countries sought 
to establish a secure communications link that would enable the top leaders to 
transmit messages instantly to one another. This proposal inspired the signing of 
the Hot Line Agreement in June 1963, an agreement that rested on proposals 
already floated by both sides in the 1950s and early 1960s.” The agreement, 
which provided for a special teletype connection between Washington and 
Moscow, was a milestone in US—Soviet relations, marking the first successful 
attempt by the two countries to achieve a bilateral document that would reduce 
the danger of an unintended nuclear war. The Hot Line was upgraded and 
modernized in three phases in the 1970s and 1980s. 

The joint memorandum establishing the Hot Line was symbolic of a more gen- 
eral improvement in US-Soviet relations that began soon after the Cuban missile 
crisis was resolved. Having been chastened by the events of October 1962, 
Kennedy and Khrushchev each began to consider ways of settling matters that 
until recently had seemed intractable. This new spirit was reflected in a much- 
heralded speech by Kennedy at American University in June 1963. Although 
neither side intended to make any radical changes in its policies, both leaders 
looked for areas of agreement that might be feasibly addressed in the near term. 
One consequence of this new flexibility was the signing of the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty (LTBT) in August 1963, an agreement that Kennedy had strongly pro- 
moted in his June 1963 speech.?* Negotiations on the test ban had dragged on 
since the 1950s, with remarkably little to show for them. But in the new climate 
of 1963 a number of stumbling blocks were resolved, and each side made a few 
key concessions. The resulting agreement permitted the two countries to continue 
testing nuclear weapons underground, but it prohibited explosions in the atmos- 
phere, underwater and in outer space. The agreement encountered some resistance 
in the US Congress, but the United States ultimately ratified it, allowing the treaty 
to take effect in October 1963. 

Some scholars have argued that this burst of activity in the wake of the Cuban 
missile crisis was tantamount to the end of the Cold War. (The chapter below by 
Anders Stephanson is a case in point.) In a sustained study along these lines, 
Marc Trachtenberg has recently contended that the German question — which he 
sees as the defining element of the Cold War — was essentially resolved by the 
steps undertaken in 1961—63 to cope with the Berlin crisis, the Cuban missile cri- 
sis and their aftermath.2? The building of the Berlin Wall in August 1961, accord- 
ing to Trachtenberg, effectively resolved the status of Berlin, and the LTBT, in his 
view, amounted to a de facto peace treaty in so far as West Germany’s signature 
on it (after considerable hesitation by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer) provided 
Moscow with a guarantee that the West Germans would not acquire their own 
nuclear weapons. Although it took another five years before the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) was signed and nearly a decade before a formal 
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Quadripartite Agreement was concluded on the status of Berlin and a series of 
bilateral peace treaties were signed between West Germany and its east European 
neighbors, Trachtenberg believes that these matters had been fundamentally 
settled by late 1963. 

This argument is unconvincing. The notion that the German question was resolved 
through the building of the Berlin Wall and the signing of the LTBT is problematic. 
It is true that the exodus of East Berliners to West Berlin was choked off, but the 
status of the city was left ambiguous for another decade. Moreover, the absence of 
formal peace treaties until the early 1970s created the potential for another crisis. 
Trachtenberg’s claim that the question of Germany’s nuclear status was settled in 
1963 is equally dubious. The initiative to form a Multilateral Force (MLF) among 
the European NATO members, a proposal that Soviet leaders claimed would facil- 
itate West Germany’s acquisition of nuclear weapons (directly or indirectly), reached 
its zenith in 1964.>° Not until late 1965 was the MLF idea finally defunct. The main 
reason that Soviet leaders were so anxious to move ahead with the NPT and to ensure 
that West Germany would be a party to it is that the nuclear weapons status of 
Germany had not yet been resolved, despite the demise of the MLF 

Indeed, it was precisely because ambiguity continued to characterize the 
German question that some West German politicians initially believed that 
Ostpolitik (an effort initiated by the West German government in the mid- to late 
1960s to seek a rapprochement between East and West Germany) could be pur- 
sued largely on West Germany’s terms, without going through Moscow. The 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968 disabused them of this notion, 
and from then on Ostpolitik was reoriented to accommodate Soviet concerns. The 
early years of Ostpolitik and the ensuing frictions with Moscow underscored the 
importance of dispelling any further ambiguity about the German question. 


The continuation of the Cold War 


Even if the German question had been more conclusively resolved by 1963, the 
notion that the Cold War was over by that point, as Stephanson and others argue, 
is untenable. The two core features of the Cold War — the fundamental ideologi- 
cal conflict between liberal democracy and Marxism-Leninism, and the military 
pre-eminence of the two superpowers — remained intact throughout the 1960s, 
1970s and early to mid-1980s. As long as the conditions underlying the Cold War 
were in place, the Cold War itself was bound to continue both in Europe and else- 
where. This was symbolized by the hundreds of thousands of heavily armed 
NATO and Warsaw Pact troops who confronted one another along the East 
German—West German border until 1989. 

To say that the Cold War continued after 1963 is not, however, to say that all of 
its aspects remained unchanged. On the contrary, although the bipolar structure 
of international politics persisted, a number of important developments compli- 
cated the picture. The sharp deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations in the 1960s, 
culminating in border clashes in 1969, intensified the earlier disarray within the 
communist world and paved the way for a momentous rapprochement between 
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the United States and China in the 1970s. The realignment of China away 
from the Soviet Union and towards the United States obviously provided a major 
fillip to the West. The situation within the communist world was also complicated 
by the rise of what became known as ‘Eurocommunism’ in the 1970s. In several 
West European countries, notably Italy, France, Spain and Portugal, communist 
parties either had long been or were becoming politically influential. In the after- 
math of the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, several of these parties 
(the French party was a notable exception) sought to distance themselves from 
Moscow. This latest fissure within the world communist movement eroded Soviet 
influence in western Europe and significantly altered the complexion of west 
European politics. In east-central Europe, too, the rise of Eurocommunism tended 
to weaken Soviet influence by creating an alluring alternative to the Soviet model 
of communism. 

The Cold War was also affected, albeit not drastically, by the rise of East-West 
détente. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union significantly improved, leading to the conclusion of strategic 
arms-control accords and bilateral trade agreements. This US—Soviet détente was 
accompanied by a related but separate Soviet—-west European détente, spurred on 
by the Ostpolitik of West Germany. The initial version of Ostpolitik had been 
viewed with suspicion in Moscow, but the recasting of the policy after the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia was far more in line with Moscow’s preferences. A 
series of multilateral and bilateral agreements regarding Berlin and Germany in 
the early 1970s and the signing of the Helsinki accords in 1975 symbolized the 
spirit of the new European détente. Even after the US—Soviet détente began to 
fray in the mid- to late 1970s, the Soviet-west European rapprochement stayed 
largely on track. Although the west European countries continued to be firmly 
allied with the United States within the NATO framework, the west Europeans 
also took on a mediation role in several US—Soviet disputes. 

The growing fissures within the Eastern bloc and the rise of East-West détente 
introduced important new elements to the global scene, but did not fundamentally 
change the nature of the Cold War or the structure of the international system. 
Looking back now, from the perspective of what happened in 1989-91, we might 
be tempted to conclude that by the 1970s (or even by the early 1960s, as Stephanson 
would have it) the end of the Cold War had become inevitable. But this would be 
the post hoc fallacy of attributing inevitability to events that, at the time they were 
occurring, were far more uncertain, tentative and contingent. Many events seem 
inevitable in retrospect, but the reality is almost invariably more complex. 

Even when détente was at its height, in the late 1960s and early 1970s, Cold 
War politics intruded into far-flung regions of the globe. A number of crucial 
events at the time proved how entrenched the Cold War still was. The Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968, which brought an end to the ‘Prague 
Spring’, demonstrated the limits of what could be changed in east-central Europe. 
Soviet leaders were not about to tolerate a major disruption of the Warsaw Pact or 
to accept far-reaching political changes that would undercut the stability of the 
communist bloc.*! Similarly, the Vietnam War, which embroiled hundreds of 
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thousands of US troops from 1965 through 1975, is incomprehensible except in 
a Cold War context. Stephanson’s notion that the Cold War had ended by 1963 
seems particularly odd in light of the pending escalation in Vietnam. 

In the 1970s as well, many events would have defied logic had they not 
occurred in the context of the Cold War. US—Soviet wrangling in the Middle East 
in October 1973 and, even more so, the confrontations over Angola in 1975-76 
and Ethiopia in 1977-78 would have been pointless were it not for the perception 
in both Moscow and Washington that the two superpowers were locked in a zero- 
sum competition for influence around the globe. Soviet gains in the Third World 
in the 1970s, coming on the heels of the US defeat in Vietnam, were depicted by 
Soviet leaders as a ‘shift in the correlation of forces’ that would increasingly favor 
Moscow. Many US officials and commentators voiced pessimism about the ero- 
sion of US influence and the declining capacity of the United States to contain 
Soviet power. From today’s perspective, it is easy to forget how bleak the 
US-Soviet relationship often seemed in the mid- to late 1970s. 

Anyone in the 1970s who thought that the Cold War was over was due for a 
rude awakening in late 1979, when US—Soviet relations took a sharp turn for the 
worse. This trend was the product of a number of events, including human rights 
violations in the Soviet Union, domestic political maneuvering in the United 
States, tensions over Soviet gains in the Horn of Africa, NATO’s decision in 
December 1979 to station new nuclear missiles in western Europe to offset the 
Soviet Union’s recent deployments of SS-20 missiles and, above all, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan on Christmas Day 1979. By this point, the more relaxed 
atmosphere of the early 1970s was a distant memory, and acrimonious exchanges 
between the two sides intensified. 


The endgame 


The collapse of the US—Soviet détente in the late 1970s left no doubt about the 
staying power of the Cold War. One of the reasons that Ronald Reagan won the 
US presidency in 1980 is that voters perceived him as a stronger leader for a 
period of heightened US-—Soviet antagonism. Although the renewed tensions of 
the early 1980s did not spark a crisis of the same intensity as those that erupted 
in the early 1950s and early 1960s, the hostility between the two sides was acute, 
and the rhetoric became inflammatory enough to spark a brief war scare in 1983. 

Even before Reagan was elected, the outbreak of a political and economic cri- 
sis in Poland in the summer of 1980, giving rise to the independent trade union 
known as ‘Solidarity’, created a potential flashpoint in US—Soviet relations. The 
relentless pressure that Soviet leaders exerted on the Polish authorities over the 
next year and a half, demanding that they crush Solidarity and all other ‘anti- 
socialist’ elements, demonstrated once again the limits of what could be changed 
in east-central Europe.*? Unlike in Czechoslovakia in 1968, when the Soviet 
Politburo wanted to get rid of the reform-minded officials who launched the 
Prague Spring, the leaders of the Polish Communist party remained loyal to 
Moscow. Instead, the problem in Poland was a rebellion ‘from below’. Soviet 
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leaders were willing to send tank and motorized infantry divisions to Poland to 
assist with the implementation of martial law, but the Polish authorities repeatedly 
warned that the entry of Soviet troops into Poland would provoke a ‘catastrophe’. 
Under continued pressure, the Polish leader, General Wojciech Jaruzelski, suc- 
cessfully imposed martial law (stan wojenny) in Poland in December 1981, arrest- 
ing thousands of Solidarity activists and banning the organization. Jaruzelski’s 
‘internal solution’ precluded any test of Moscow’s restraint and restored con- 
formity to the Soviet bloc at relatively low cost. The surprisingly smooth crack- 
down in Poland also helped prevent any further disruption in Soviet—east 
European relations over the next several years. 

Even if the Polish crisis had never arisen, East-West tensions over numerous other 
matters would have increased sharply in the early 1980s. Recriminations over the 
deployment of intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF) in Europe, and the rise of 
anti-nuclear movements in western Europe and the United States, dominated 
East-West relations in the early 1980s. To thwart NATO’s plans, the Soviet Union 
made a vigorous effort to exploit and manipulate the Western anti-INF movements.** 
The deployment of NATO’s missiles on schedule in late 1983 and 1984 helped 
defuse popular opposition to the INF but the acrimony left by the dispute highlighted 
the growing role of public opinion and mass movements in Cold War politics. 

Much the same was true about the effect of anti-nuclear sentiment on the 
Reagan administration’s programs to modernize US strategic nuclear forces and 
its subsequent plans, announced with great fanfare in March 1983, to pursue the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). These efforts and the rhetoric accompanying 
them sparked dismay not only among Western anti-nuclear activists but in 
Moscow as well. Soviet leaders even worried that the Reagan administration 
might be considering a surprise nuclear strike, and they ordered Soviet intelli- 
gence agencies to look for preparations of such an attack.>4 The level of appre- 
hension in Moscow reached its peak in the fall of 1983. In the United States, 
however, public pressure and the rise of a ‘nuclear freeze’ movement induced the 
Reagan administration to reconsider its earlier aversion to nuclear arms control. 
Although political uncertainty in Moscow in the first half of the 1980s made it 
difficult to resume arms-control talks or to reduce bilateral tensions, there was no 
question by the mid-1980s that the Reagan administration was far more intent on 
pursuing arms control than it had been earlier. 

This change of heart in Washington, while important, was almost inconse- 
quential compared to the extraordinary developments in Moscow in the latter half 
of the 1980s. The rise to power of Mikhail Gorbachev in March 1985 was soon 
followed by broad political reforms and a gradual reassessment of the basic prem- 
ises of Soviet foreign policy. Over time, the ‘new thinking’ in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy became more radical. Soviet officials made clear that fundamental tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism might be due for revision. The test of Gorbachev’s new 
approach came in 1989, when peaceful transformations in Poland and Hungary 
brought non-communist rulers to power. Gorbachev not only tolerated but 
actively encouraged this development. The orthodox communist regimes in East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Romania did their best to stave off the 
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tide of reform, but the momentum created by Gorbachev’s reforms and by the 
emergence of a Solidarity-led government in Poland in September 1989 proved 
irresistible. A series of upheavals in October-December 1989 brought about the 
downfall of the four orthodox regimes. In these cases, too, Gorbachev promoted 
radical changes and the transition to non-communist governments. 

The remarkable series of events following Gorbachev’s ascendance, culminat- 
ing in the largely peaceful revolutions of 1989, marked the true end of the Cold 
War. Soviet military power was still enormous in 1989, and in that sense the 
Soviet Union was still a superpower alongside the United States. But Gorbachev 
and his aides did away with the other condition necessary to sustain the Cold 
War: the ideological divide. By reassessing, recasting and ultimately abandoning 
the core precepts of Marxism-Leninism, Gorbachev and his supporters enabled 
changes to occur in Europe that eviscerated the Cold War structure. 

The end of the Cold War, even after Gorbachev’s rise, was by no means preor- 
dained. Any number of events, such as a violent uprising in east-central Europe 
in 1987 or 1988, which would have created strong pressure for Gorbachev to 
intervene with military force, might have derailed the whole reform process in the 
Soviet Union. The deleterious effects of the East German uprising in 1953 and the 
Hungarian revolution in 1956 are instructive in this regard. But, as luck would 
have it, no exogenous events of sufficient magnitude emerged to interrupt the 
reformist trends in the late 1980s. Radical changes in Soviet foreign policy, 
which were well under way by late 1988, were taken to their logical end in the fall 
of 1989. Gorbachev’s decision to accept and even facilitate the peaceful transfor- 
mation of east-central Europe undid Stalin’s pernicious legacy. 
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3 On recule pour mieux sauter, 
or ‘What needs to be done’ 
(to understand the 1970s) 


Leopoldo Nuti 


Research on the 1970s and the 1980s: a cautionary note 


The temptation to write about the momentous events of the late 1970s and the 
1980s is hard to resist, as they completely reshaped the international system that 
was created in the aftermath of the Second World War. The sheer magnitude of 
the facts that led to the revamping of the Cold War and then to the Soviet collapse 
is such that historians are bound to be obviously mesmerised by the possibility of 
studying them. 

Besides, not only do historians have the usual abundance (or one should 
perhaps say ‘redundancy’?) of memoirs by US policymakers,! but they can also 
rely on a large mass of primary sources obtained by a number of international 
research projects which have been very actively promoting the dissemination of 
records related to this period: the Cold War International History Project, the 
Carter-Brezhnev project, the National Security Archive, and the Parallel History 
Project on NATO and the Warsaw Pact, all combine the opening of US docu- 
mentation with the flow of primary sources which, more or less steadily, keep 
coming from the eastern European — and more haltingly and unpredictably from 
the Russian federation’s — archives. The availability of the papers of François 
Mitterrand, as well as the memoirs of some of his former collaborators, also offer 
an extremely important contribution to our understanding of the 1980s and the 
end of the Cold War.” Other memoirs of crucial statesmen of the period — Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher’s and Margaret Thatcher’s are a particular case in point — all 
contribute to equip researchers with more sophisticated tools than those usually 
available to historians working on the recent past.? 

The problem with studying the late 1970s and the 1980s, therefore, is certainly 
not the customary scarcity of documentation that contemporary historians have to 
face when writing about recent or sensitive issues, but it rather seems to lie in the 
temptation to jump at the conclusion of the Cold War just because it looks so 
interesting, neglecting all the twists and turns that led to it and regarding them as 
irrelevant when faced with the crucial events of 1989-1991. In particular, as his- 
torical research moves into the study of the late 1970s and the following decade, 
we should be aware that we still miss the ‘critical mass’ of historical studies on 
the mid and late 1960s that is available, for instance, for the previous two decades 
of the Cold War. The second half of the 1960s, in particular, is still largely ignored, 
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and, as I will argue in the rest of this paper, there are no detailed studies on a 
number of crucial problems of these years — ranging from the West European 
views of détente and the Vietnam war to a political analysis of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty to the evolution of NATO’s approach to détente, not to mention what 
happened in the other bloc. 

Yet another risk which, as a European historian, I am particularly aware of, is 
the different timing of the availability of archival sources. Even if the PRO and the 
Bundesarchiv are firmly set on following a 30 years rule, the flexibility of the 
American archival system makes it likely that we will have a heavy imbalance of 
American, vis-à-vis western European, documents for quite some time. In turn, this 
may lead historians to assign to the US an even larger role in the international his- 
tory of this period than their paramount position already requires. After all, it took 
the release of the British documents and the subsequent studies on British foreign 
policy written in the early 1980s to redress the image of the beginning of the Cold 
War as a purely bilateral issue and to illuminate the role of Great Britain in solicit- 
ing a US involvement in European affairs* — as well as, more in general, to open up 
the whole debate on the ‘Empire by invitation/who pulled whom’, which restored the 
early phase of the Cold War to its place in international history.” If research on this 
period does not proceed in parallel on the two sides of the Atlantic, therefore, there 
is a serious risk of producing a large number of books that may age prematurely. 

Coherently with this introduction, the rest of this essay tries to sketch out a 
tentative agenda for researching the years of early détente: the first part focuses 
on some issues of the period between the late 1960s and the early 1970s that have 
been overlooked by current historical research, while the second one discusses the 
relevance of the Cold War paradigm to understand the evolution of the international 
system during those years. 


From the 1960s to the 1970s: suggestions for 
a (western European?) historical research agenda 


The passage from the origins of the Cold War to its stabilisation in the 1950s has 
been discussed and scrutinised by a sizeable amount of studies, and the same 
begins to be true also for the period of the late 1950s and early 1960s, probably 
due to the fascination of many historians for the charismatic figures and dramatic 
crises of the period. As one moves on into the mid and late 1960s, however, the 
perspective becomes much more uncertain: while the figures of Johnson, Nixon 
and Kissinger and the policies of their administrations have been the object of 
much research,° we are still far from having at our disposal a broad historical 
database shedding light on some of the crucial international problems of these 
years. In this part of the essay, therefore, I shall try and highlight some issues that 
I think need to be further clarified in the next future. 


The scramble for détente 


That the move towards the improvement of relations with the Soviet Union was 
implemented as a disorderly competition between the US and its Western allies is 
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rather well known.’ What is missing is a detailed, documented reconstruction of 
the mistrust, fear and uncertainty that the whole process engineered in the rela- 
tionship between the US and its European partners.* Détente seems to have often 
been perceived in western Europe as a purely bilateral affair managed by the two 
superpowers over the heads — and sometimes at the expenses of — the Western 
European allies. Some of them vacillated between trying to restore the old 
Transatlantic bonds under a new heading, or building up western Europe as an 
alternative source of strength: under the new leadership of Georges Pompidou, for 
instance, France explored the possibility of re-establishing a working relationship 
with Washington within a bilateral, rather than a multilateral, framework — only to 
find out that Nixon and Kissinger were bound to pursue a more unilateral course 
than it had been imagined, and that cultivating the US option turned out to be more 
difficult than expected.’ This left the western Europeans with the unpleasant feel- 
ing that they had to choose between reaching their own agreements with Moscow 
and/or strengthening their own co-operation in the EEC, but above all left them 
with a strong suspicion towards their American ally. Roberto Ducci, Secretary 
General of the Italian Ministry of Foreign affairs and one of the most perceptive 
Italian diplomats of the post-war period, bluntly stated that the choice for the 
Europeans seemed to be between European unity and a détente that would quickly 
turn into an appeasement of the Soviet Union’s hegemonic interests. !° 

Another dimension that is often neglected is an analysis of the wide gap 
between the contrasting interpretations of détente. There can be little doubt that 
for Nixon and Kissinger on one side and Brezhnev on the other détente was per- 
ceived as a rather Metternichian attempt to bring about a relaxation of tensions by 
a very clear-cut demarcation of their countries’ spheres of influence, as well as by 
the implicit corollary that nothing should be changed or altered in the domestic 
status quo of the states belonging to each bloc. The Brezhnev doctrine and the 
1973 rightwing coup in Chile both seem to confirm this interpretation. As Joan 
Hoff-Wilson put it, one of the goals of détente was to modify Soviet behaviour 
‘by gaining its de facto acceptance of international cooperation and competition 
[...] in order to preserve international stability by according the Soviet Union 
a greater stake in the status quo’.!! 

This conservative view (détente was clearly ‘a reactionary diplomacy’, wrote 
an Italian diplomatic historian at the time)!* stands in sharp, clear contrast with 
the interpretations of all those political forces who expected détente to pave 
the way for the gradual dissolution and melting away of the blocs, and that 
believed that in such a climate they would enjoy a much greater freedom of 
manoeuvre than in the past. The Italian Communist Party would learn at its own 
expenses in the mid-1970s how its attempts to work out some sort of a third way 
in between the blocs would be opposed by both the Soviets — who regarded it as 
a dangerous precedent for the eastern European partners — and the Ford and 
Carter administrations — who regarded it as a new Soviet attempt to infiltrate its 
Trojan horse within the walls of the Western citadel.'? As an unknown Pole iron- 
ically resumed it to Raymond Aron, the logic of détente was to ‘support the 
Communists where they have made themselves despicable, and fight them where 


they enjoy some popularity’ .!* 
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The impact of Vietnam 


This is another large missing piece of the puzzle. While the abundance of studies 
on all sorts of aspects of the American war in Vietnam is truly frightening (as a 
quick glance at the famous web bibliography of Edwin Moise can confirm),! 
there are very few studies that try to analyse the war in its international context. 
A quick count shows R. B. Smith’s An International History of the Vietnam War, 
Gardner and Gittinger’s International Perspectives on Vietnam, Judith 
Klinghoffer’s interesting investigation of the connection between the war in 
Vietnam and the 6-days war in the Middle East, Ilya Gajduk’s book on the Soviet 
attitude, some new books and interesting articles showing a much greater Chinese 
involvement than was ever suspected, and the proceedings of the conference held 
at the German Historical Institute in Washington in December 1998.!° In partic- 
ular, there is very little on how the Western Europeans’ interpretation of the war 
changed (or did not change) their perception of the United States; we know of 
their separate attempts to help finding a negotiated solution to the conflict,!’ of 
the American pressure to obtain more straightforward declarations of support and 
of Johnson’s scathing comments about the loyalty of the allies, but what about the 
overall impact of the war on the Atlantic alliance, on the trust that each European 
partner had placed on the United States for its own security, or what about the 
dramatic change in the image of the US among the western Europeans as a result 
of the increasing identification of the US as the aggressor in the public opinion 
of western Europe?!’ 

There is also very little on the international dimension of the story — how many 
books on Vietnam try to relate the escalation to the general situation in South East 
Asia, to the konfrontasj between Sukarno’s Indonesia and the Malayan Federation 
or to the failed, bloody Indonesian coup of 1965, which is probably remembered 
only for the wonderful movie by Peter Weir?!” 


The treaty of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 


This particular issue could perhaps be subsumed under the previous heading of 
détente if it were not for the fact that it is perhaps the single most underrated topic 
of the whole period.”° In the last part of his book A Constructed Peace, Marc 
Trachtenberg basically concludes that the 1963 Test Ban Treaty was the equiva- 
lent of a peace treaty ratifying the division of Germany, since it marked the begin- 
ning of a US approach that would deny West Germany a future nuclear 
development and hence the chance of building up a situation of strength from 
which Bonn could negotiate the reunification of the country. Thus the PTBT was 
tantamount to a recognition of the partition of Germany: not a recognition de jure, 
which would have caused a political storm in West Germany and in NATO, but to 
all tenses and purposes a recognition de facto, with which the Soviets were will- 
ing to go along. If that interpretation is true (and Adenauer’s harsh criticism of the 
treaty, as well as the warm interest displayed by the Soviets, seem to confirm it), 
the 1963 PTBT marks the real ‘beginning of the end’ of the long, protracted 
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struggle for the control of Germany that started in 1945, and the beginning of 
a new era in which the US and the Soviet Union started a difficult, halting, 
dialogue in the field of arms control to define the rules of a possible bipolar 
condominium — in other words, the process of détente.”! 

The NTP of 1968, therefore, must be seen as the cornerstone of the whole 
process, since it made clear what the 1963 PTBT only hinted at, namely that there 
would not be a nuclear West Germany contesting the partition of the country. It is 
astonishing how this political significance of the treaty was quickly forgotten and 
how well, on the contrary, it was impressed in the minds of the diplomats of the 
time: Roberto Ducci, once again, remarked only a couple of months after the sig- 
nature of the treaty that the thought ‘that the US have given Germany’s skin to the 
USSR for free’ made him sigh.”” The fact that the whole architecture of Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik could be developed only after the signature of the NPT — and after the 
West German signature, in particular — does not seem to be a mere coincidence, 
but it seems to confirm how one of the most important elements of détente was 
strongly influenced by the treaty. Once that it had given up (or that it had been 
forced to give up) the option of negotiating reunification from a position of 
strength, West Germany had no alternative to reaching its own accommodation 
with the Soviet Union in a separate way. 

There are very few political analysis of the negotiating process that led to the 
NPT yet, and a limited exploration of the intentions of those governments who 
pursued it and of those who had to submit to its logic.” Regarded as just another 
facet of the technical, somewhat abstract logic of the Byzantine world of arms 
control, the NPT had on the contrary a powerful political impact and it was often 
regarded in Europe as a clear signal that the US was shifting its priorities: even a 
moderate, centrist politician such as the Italian Prime Minister, Aldo Moro, went 
as far as declaring that the Vietnam war and the NPT were two facets of the same 
nightmare scenario, which made him fear that their joint impact on Italy as well 
as on the rest of the West European countries would push them towards a more 
neutralist stance.”* 


Elites and parties 


Research on the Western bloc in the Cold War has been focusing mostly on gov- 
ernmental actors and policymakers, but there is a large network of very influen- 
tial private and semi-private circles that was developed during the early years of 
the Cold War and that came to full bloom in the 1960s. Obviously this refers to 
all the western European political parties and their international linkages, but also 
to those other formal or informal organisations, which tried to bring together 
politicians and statesmen of different countries. How influential were they in shap- 
ing the mentalities and the perceptions of the times? Were they ever an instrument 
of policy or just a sophisticated international version of a bridge club? 

To this day, there is only Donald Sassoon’s book which tries to reconstruct the 
parallel evolution of the socialist parties of western Europe, but no story of the 
Socialist International.”> Nor is there a study of the International Organisation of 
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the Christian Democratic Parties, of its contacts — how many people here have 
heard of the Geneva circle, a sort of inner club of leading European Christian 
Democrats — and its attempt to carve out for itself a role in Latin America; or of 
the semi-clandestine network of right-wing organisations that became more influ- 
ential in Western Europe in the 1960s, in particular after the 1967 military coup 
in Greece.” 

As for the private circles, there are no recent historical analyses of those 
networks which year after year played a crucial role in staging meetings where 
policymakers and analysts could privately meet and discuss the evolution of the 
international system, be they famous ones such as the Trilateral commission the 
Aspen Institute, or the Bilderberg group created by Joseph Retinger and Prince 
Bernhard zur Lippe-Binnenfeld, or the short-lived, but influential, series of 
conferences known as the Harpsund meetings.’ The latter, in particular, played a 
crucial role in bringing together members of the Social-democratic left from 
Sweden, Germany, and the UK with the more leftist leaders of the American TUs, 
namely the Reuther brothers, helping the construction of a leftist western 
European identity firmly set into an Atlantic framework. The story of the role that 
these networks played in creating and shaping the mental landscape of western 
Europe’s political elites is still to be told, and any attempt to understand the evo- 
lution of the international system without looking at their influence would be 
seriously flawed. 

All these issues could be probably subsumed into a larger heading, i.e. some- 
thing akin to ‘the role of western Europe and the world’s views of its political 
forces in the early stage of détente’. Can one really understand the reactions of 
the western European political elites to the end of the Cold war without any pre- 
vious investigation of how they perceived the possible world that was shaping up 
between the late ‘60s and the early ‘70s? 

Such a perspective, which stresses the importance of the interaction between 
Washington and its European allies, leads to another consideration, namely the 
fact that as practitioners of ‘international history’ we often lack a central point of 
reference to our disciplines. Members of SHAFR and H-Diplo will probably be 
familiar with this argument, namely that there is an intellectual gap between the 
way the history of US foreign policy is studied in the US and the way European 
historians study and practice what they define as history of international rela- 
tions. By focusing only on American foreign policy, and often neglecting a full 
reference to the history of the international system as such, US historians some- 
times end up providing a rather distorted picture of the interrelationship between 
the US and the rest of the world. This is what Geir Lundestad called many years 
ago one of the risks of American exceptionalism: ‘in their research and writing 
American diplomatic historians tend to analyse only US policies. They may make 
superficial references to the policies of the other countries, particularly those of 
the Soviet Union, but they make few efforts to really compare American policies 
to those of other countries’.7® 

The writings of the old school of American diplomatic historians, raised in an 
age in which America was still learning that it had become a superpower, were 
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more similar to the traditional analysis of European diplomatic historians: 
America was just one of many powers in a multipolar world, whose interactions 
deserved the same degree of attention. US Cold War historians, on the other hand, 
sometimes end up studying US foreign policy in an intellectual vacuum, offering 
analyses which either blame the US for all the evil in the world or praise it as the 
source of all good. Let me therefore conclude this section by advocating an effort 
in order to prevent that the future leap into the 1970s and the ‘80s might be cen- 
tred on the sole study of US foreign policy — or of US-Soviet or US-Chinese rela- 
tions, important as they may be — and to write instead a true history of 
international relations. 


The ‘70s and the ‘80s: was it still the Cold War? 


This section of the chapter will discuss the relevance of the concept of the Cold War 
to understand the period after the mid-1960s. How pervasive is that concept in the 
international history of the 1970s—1980s? Is it still fruitful to support our investiga- 
tions of the mindset of the key actors of that period? If the western European elites 
were thinking that the international system was moving in a new direction (whether 
they liked it or not, it’s a different question), can the Cold War paradigm help us 
explain the tentative new world sketched out by the early seventies? 

The answer to the question depends, obviously, on what one defines as the Cold 
War. While this is a subject with which one could easily fill a medium-sized 
library, for clarity’s sake I shall try my hand at offering my own quick interpreta- 
tion. I regard the Cold War as the result of the encounter between the unprece- 
dented power (military, economic, political, ideological) of the US after the 
Second World War and the unprecedented power of the Soviet Union in the same 
years. (One may also want to add that the power of the two protagonists was not 
symmetrical, but this is irrelevant to my analysis since both were, in any case, in 
a category of their own when compared to the other countries.) From this 
encounter stemmed an original confrontation that tried to work out its own set of 
rules, and thus went through several stages (from acute crisis to the various 
attempts to establish a dialogue) until one of the two powers basically melted 
away. I find this basic and linear approach to be more relevant for the under- 
standing of the period from 1945 to 1989 than all other attempts to deconstruct it 
in its various components, for a very simple reason: by and large, if one looks at 
the cognitive paradigm with which statesmen and politicians around the globe 
reflected and acted on the world around them, it was the presence of the ideolog- 
ical and military confrontation between the two superpowers and their blocs that 
shaped their view of the world and provided them with the filter through which 
they perceived the international system — even when the system seemed to be tak- 
ing an entirely different shape and the confrontation seemed to be waning away, 
such as in the early years of détente. 

A possible counter-argument to this interpretation would be that both powers 
had been around before World War II, and that both had been expanding for a long 
time. Let me then hasten to refine my point a little bit further: the fact that the 
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Soviet Union was a source of concern for many western European or American 
statesmen even before 1945 is not a very original argument — even if sometimes 
it pops up again in recent works such as David Foglesong’s or Michael Carley’s, 
which stress that anti-Communism was a strong political force in 1918-1919 or 
in 1938.7° Of course it was: Arno Mayer had already demonstrated many years 
before how deeply the peacemakers at Versailles were preoccupied with events in 
Russia.*° But this does not mean that the Cold War began in 1917, otherwise the 
interpretative value of the terminology becomes so stretched as to loose all its 
value: there is a huge difference between the concern about the Soviet threat of 
1917 and that of 1945, and the difference is the obvious massive quantum leap 
in Soviet influence and military power. In my definition, on the other hand, the 
Cold War is marked by both the ideological dimension and by the crudest defini- 
tion of power, the military one. Thus what made the Soviet Union look as a for- 
midable threat to the other Western countries in 1945 was not just its subversive 
ideology or its military power, but the combination of both plus the contemporary 
vacuum which opened up in central Europe at the end of World War IT — a vacuum 
which made Soviet power appear as even more impressive that it may have 
actually been. 

As for the US, there is no need to spend too much time discussing the differ- 
ence in American power between the beginning of the century and 1945. Of 
course FDR’s and Truman’s policies had their roots in Wilson’s or Theodore 
Roosevelt’s ones — but once again the US relative position by the early 20th cen- 
tury, strong as it was, cannot be compared with the huge prestige and power that 
Washington enjoyed in 1945. By then, American armies sweeping through 
western Europe had turned a country which existed mostly as a figment of imag- 
ination in the mental landscape of the Europeans into a very tangible model of 
modernity, power and progress, something which was enviable and desirable at 
the same time. 

Yet another counterargument could be that US expansion would have taken 
place even without the Soviet Union, since American economic growth would 
have forced US policymakers to abandon their isolationism in any case. But such 
a counterargument does not take into account the fact that, as historians, we must 
consider the timing and the ways in which the US projected its power across the 
Atlantic, and from this point of view I think there can be little doubt that it was 
the confrontation with the Soviet Union that influenced and shaped the way in 
which the growth of US influence took place. This in turn led to a situation in 
which the existence of both superpowers and of their confrontation came to be 
regarded as a permanent feature of the international landscape. The confrontation 
could be tamer or harsher, but it had become one of the most important — if not 
the most important aspect — of the international system, even if it never totally 
excluded — not even at its harshest peaks — the possibility of an accommodation 
with the enemy, be it a limited, partial or an extensive one. From Truman’s flick- 
ering hopes as late as 1948 to get back to some form of dialogue with Stalin, to 
Eisenhower and Dulles’ latent search for some agreement, to Nixon’s and 
Kissinger’s desire for a set of rules for the joint management of the international 
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system, the possibility that an accommodation with Moscow might be found was 
the other, permanent side of the coin of the policy of containment. 

As a final point, I do believe in the importance of ideology as one of the struc- 
tural elements of the Cold War. What makes the difference between the Cold War 
and — say — the European system of the 19th century is not just the change from 
a multipolar to a bipolar system, but the fact that both the major powers of the 
Cold War had a strongly ideological view of the world surrounding them.*! One 
does not do justice to the Soviet leaders if one regards their ideology as just an 
ornament or a rhetoric device they used whenever they had to embellish or justify 
the crudest acts of realism: their ideology was the prism through which they read 
their own actions as well as the world they faced, through which they gave a 
meaning to its events and interpreted its evolution and changes. Nor can one 
assess the full impact of American foreign policy without taking into account the 
American persuasion to represent a unique chapter in the history of mankind and 
the recurrent US obsession to reshape the world according to its model and to 
export its own set of values.*? To be sure in both cases there are a number of vari- 
ations and alterations, as each individual politician or statesman assigned to the 
national ideology a more or less prominent role in his view of the international 
system: but by and large it was a permanent feature of each superpower’s foreign 
policy, and it influenced the behaviour of their policymakers to an extent that 
finds no comparison (with the partial exception of Henry Kissinger) in the more 
detached vision of the international system held by a Metternich, a Cavour or 
a Bismarck. 

From this perspective, détente becomes a sort of a contrario demonstration of 
the importance of the ideological dimension. The US—Soviet dialogue was cer- 
tainly the most serious attempt done by the US to eliminate the ideological 
dimension from the confrontation with the USSR, in order to achieve a steady 
equilibrium based on the nuclear balance of power. Its failure seems a clear-cut 
confirmation of the centrality of ideology in the international system of these 
years. 

This also means that in order to understand the period from 1945 to 1989/91 it 
is hardly profitable to use the conceptual category of what Raymond Aron called 
‘pure diplomacy’ (in his own definition, a traditional diplomacy that ignores what 
happens behind the other state’s borders, and is concerned only with its external 
actions) while it seems to me much more useful to resort to the paradigm of 
‘international civil war’, that Aron applies to those periods where the traditional 
confrontation based on power politics is reinforced by an ideological (or reli- 
gious) one.*? This of course does not mean that ideology should become the sin- 
gle crucial variable that explains all the other ones, the key factor to understand 
the whole period, but only that it was one of its most important constitutive 
elements. 

In short, I do think that the concept of the Cold War is very much relevant 
to our understanding of the ‘70s and the ‘80s, as, in my own definition, it 
describes the underlying basic structure (military and ideological) of a system 
that takes shape around 1947 and ends between 1989/1991. The contradictions 
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and uncertainties of the late ‘60s and 1970s, in this light, seem to be the result of 
the attempts to move away from that system without having taken into account all 
its structural dimensions. 

The fact that the superpower confrontation was the central feature of the inter- 
national system from 1947 to 1989, on the other hand, does not certainly entail 
that its nature did not change throughout the period and that it cannot be subdi- 
vided into different phases, nor does it tell us much about the internal dynamics 
of each bloc and the possible repercussions of these dynamics on the blocs’ rela- 
tionship with each other — hence the need to explore all the issues discussed in the 
first part of the essay. It only means that most of the other trends of the post- 
World War II years must be assessed by taking this factor into consideration, from 
the process of European integration to the pace and rhythm of decolonisation. 
Both can be safely regarded as the two other crucial features of the international 
system that came out of World War II, and we must ask ourselves whether they 
would have been the same — indeed, we may go as far as asking whether they 
would have taken place at all — without the confrontation between the US and 
the Soviet Union. Having said that, given the relatively flexible system built by 
the United States in the Western bloc we must still define the evolving nature of 
the relationship between the US and its western European allies as well as the 
intra-European dialogue (if we don’t want to use the expression ‘jockeying for 
power’), taking into account the possibility that at least for a while in the 1970s 
most western European politicians felt a lesser need of the American military 
guarantee than in the past. 
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4 The Cold War considered 
as a US project 


Anders Stephanson 


In July 1963, on the occasion of the Test Ban Treaty, John F. Kennedy remarked 
that the Treaty might come to ‘symbolize the end of one era and the beginning of 
another’. A few months later he referred to ‘a pause in the Cold War’, a moment 
that, while not ‘a lasting peace’, might be extended ‘into a period of coopera- 
tion’.! Such a period did in fact ensue. We remember it — in so far as we do 
remember it — as détente. One historical casualty of the current conviction that 
the Cold War subsumes the entire post-war period up to the collapse of the Soviet 
regime is the inconvenient advent of détente, explicitly understood as it was 
by both the United States and the USSR as the end of the undeclared war and 
the beginning of some form of ‘conflictual cooperation’ along the lines of more 
traditional Great Power relations. I myself have always thought that ‘the pause’ 
did turn into ‘a new era’. In making that argument, I have also tried to develop 
(or ‘produce’, if you will) the Cold War as a genuine concept, as a historical 
category of explanatory power rather than the simple metaphorical term of 
description it now usually is. In a different register, finally, I have taken the 
view throughout that the Cold War was instigated by the United States, that it 
was, in fact, a US project. Persevering in this position may now seem a quixotic 
pastime. Perhaps one ought to accept the conventional wisdom and get on with 
it, on the assumption that what counts as the real is probably rational at some 
level. However, regardless of how passé one may consider it, this problematic 
reveals a curious capacity, for me at least, to generate new and irksome ques- 
tions. Over time, my explorations of this issue have had less to do with the 
particulars of the epoch as an epoch and more with the historical conditions that 
made it possible for something like the Cold War to appear as a project in the first 
place.” 

The view based on common sense seeks to uncover the essence of the Cold War 
either in the systemic differences between the United States and the USSR, or, 
more commonly, in the (revolutionary and/or totalitarian) nature of the USSR. 
According to the latter perspective, which coincides perfectly with the official 
view of the United States in the 1940s and 1950s, the USSR essentially contin- 
ued the kind of relentless aggression short of war that marked the fascist powers 
in the 1930s. The ‘Cold War’, then, is a new name for the all-too-familiar mode 
of totalitarian expansion by means of compulsive aggression, an inherent quality 
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then graphically manifest in the surviving form of totalitarianism, namely, the 
Soviet dictatorship. The historical question then turns out to be whether or not 
Washington’s response was adequate to this challenge. 

Whether one focuses on systemic differences or on Soviet characters, however, 
the end of the Soviet Union consequently becomes, by definition, the end of the 
whole matter. Often, in fact, that blindingly obvious conclusion generates the 
putative premise of the argument, and not the other way around. I have polemi- 
cized against this way of looking at the problem elsewhere and will only point out 
now that a simple, ‘epochal’ conception, all-encompassing as it tends to be, occa- 
sions serious problems of demarcation. What exactly is the Cold War and where 
did it take place? After a metaphorical while, it turns out to be everything and 
nothing: suburban life in Los Angeles (why not?), educational reform in rural 
Australia, and decisional intrigue in the Pentagon. For better or worse, my argu- 
ment goes in the opposite direction, towards, in the spirit of a delimiting critique, 
ever greater specificity. The Cold War as a concept, for one thing, should be kept 
analytically distinct from origins and effects. As initially a peculiar projection of 
US power, it was never everything that happened between the United States and 
the USSR in the post-war period up to 1963 (or 1989); it was a dominant, an 
overdetermining structure whose effects cut synchronically across a range of 
other levels and terrains. Similarly, from a diachronic perspective, its effects do 
not all come to an end in 1963. Thus, for example, the US escalation in Vietnam 
in 1965 was a residual (and catastrophically misconceived) Cold War policy; the 
massive intervention on behalf of the forces of violent reaction in the Dominican 
Republic that same year was, by contrast, Great Power management of a line 
already drawn. 

My chapter begins with a summary of the first (taxonomic) moment in the evo- 
lution of my view of the Cold War, followed by a reconsideration of the second 
moment, wherein I trace anew the genealogy of the Cold War through the decisive 
succession of non-dialectical outlooks, strategies and policies that came to charac- 
terize the US ‘way of being’ towards the world during and after World War II. Ina 
brief coda, I adumbrate a possible third moment by asking how this particular way 
fits other historical forms in which the United States has projected itself as 
a world empire (understood to mean a great power that assumes it can never 
have any legitimate equal). As the reader will already have sensed, I offer these 
remarks in the spirit of classical revisionism: that of William Appleman Williams, 
of course, but also the revisionism of Gabriel Kolko, who initially advanced the 
argument that the Cold War was really nothing other than massive expansion and 
violence on the part of the United States.* In addition to ignoring the explanatory 
potential of the concept, Kolko was also guilty of an egregious example of reduc- 
tionism, economic determinism, essentialism, historical simplification, crude 
anti-Americanism and assorted other ills; but he had a point. 


Walter Lippmann’s lucid critique of George F. Kennan’s X-Article which popu- 
larized the Cold War as a term, together with Kennan’s own subsequent though 
unannounced shift in recognition of that forceful broadside, inspired my original 
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argument. The columnist made (in our context) two simple but crushing points: 
(1) that Kennan’s piece, along with the Truman Doctrine, expressed ‘a disbelief 
in the possibility of a settlement of the issues raised by this war’; and (2) that diplo- 
macy, contrary to Kennan’s conception, is not about intimacy but about the politi- 
cal resolution of issues of mutual concern. Containment, therefore, implied a 
refusal to engage in what states in conditions of peace normally do. Consequently, 
Kennan’s rejectionism seemed to Lippmann to be identical with that of the Truman 
Doctrine. Both gave expression, to gloss Lippmann’s argument, to the conviction 
that the US—USSR relationship was marked by an incommensurability originating 
in the nature of the Soviet regime which thus made agreements of a lasting kind 
impossible. 

For Lippmann, by contrast, the systemic or traditional differences between the 
Soviet Union and the West appeared less important than the imperatives of state 
interest; and agreements on concrete issues such as the withdrawal of troops from 
central Europe should have been eminently workable or at least easy to verify — 
troops were troops, and troops could be counted. The actual term ‘Cold War’, 
Lippmann’s umbrella term for the continuing impasse, was probably based on the 
experience of the so-called Phoney War in 1939-40, when nothing much seemed 
to happen in the European theatre, as well as on the various non-declared wars of 
fascist aggression in the 1930s. Kennan himself would soon go on, famously, to a 
very long lifetime of brilliant critiques of Cold War thinking, critiques that were 
also de facto auto-critiques. Diplomatic rejectionism, meanwhile, became official 
US policy. I used Lippmann’s critique in order to set forth a typology (or ‘defini- 
tion’) of the Cold War as a series of features having to do with warlike conditions 
in a situation short of actual war, a war that might have been cold but was also 
essentially and maximalistically about the political liquidation of the other side. 
On this foundation, I offered a fairly precise periodization: the Cold War ended in 
1963, after the apparently final division of Berlin, after the advent of full-scale 
Sino-Soviet conflict and, perhaps most importantly, after the horrendous implica- 
tions of the Cuban missile crisis had induced, among other things, the Test Ban 
Treaty. The United States and the USSR ceased to operate on the assumption that 
the object of the exercise was to destroy the other. The one exception here, Ronald 
Reagan’s fantasies of the early 1980s that are sometimes referred to, not unnatu- 
rally, as the Second Cold War, may indicate otherwise; but the comparative brevity 
of this episode only emphasized the shallowness of its structural underpinnings. 

Even though this first moment rested on a taxonomy of the Cold War as a sys- 
tem and structure, the originating, defining ‘abnormality’ was located principally 
on the side of the United States. Kennan himself had eventually gone looking for 
the historical causes of the misreadings (as he perceived them) of his containment 
policy in the idealist peculiarities, if not perversions, of the United States. A his- 
torical inquiry, one coupled with a much stronger logical and conceptual aspect, 
seemed to me too to be the next sensible step in my critique. This program was pur- 
sued along two avenues. First, there was a history of the whole concept of a Cold 
War, its conditions of emergence, and its place within the general semantic field 
of peace and war. One basic feature of the Cold War as it had been delineated was, 
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as mentioned, a presupposition that no settlement or ‘peace’ in the traditional 
sense — traditional in the European context since the seventeenth century — was 
possible. Indeed, from that perspective, the Cold War constituted a return to the 
confessional, intramural wars of the preceding European era and to the extra- 
mural relationship between ‘Europe’ and Islam. Second, it became apparent that 
what more immediately enabled (and I emphasize the term ‘enabled’ as opposed 
to caused) this return to centuries-old early modern forms of war in the late 1940s 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt’s specific conceptualization of World War II — a topic 
upon which I now wish to elaborate. 


Roosevelt understood World War II to be not a traditional war, but a police 
operation, albeit a massive one, against gangsterism. Hence his insistence on 
‘unconditional surrender’. The fascist regimes had shown from the beginning, so 
far as he was concerned, that the distinction between war and peace meant noth- 
ing to them. Unleashing the big war was thus merely an exponential intensifica- 
tion of what had always been lawless aggression. To recognize the legitimacy of 
such regimes or to negotiate with them was preposterous: one does not negotiate 
with gangsters and outlaws. Roosevelt’s polarity of gangsterism/order, in short, 
made retrospective sense of the international events of the 1930s. It also crucially 
allowed for the inclusion of the defensive Kremlin dictatorship among the forces 
of good. After the stunning events of June 1941, Roosevelt grasped (at least I 
think he did; interpreting Roosevelt always involves an element of guesswork) 
that ‘dictatorship’ was not an accurate indicator of what states will do in interna- 
tional relations. Some dictatorships might well be much in favor of order, if 
not exactly ‘law’. Furthermore, by inserting a temporal dimension into the over- 
all phenomenon, one could begin to see that cautious dictatorships contained the 
potential for favorable historical development if one dealt with them in an appro- 
priate manner. Roosevelt’s tactical and strategic vision, in other words, presumed 
two fundamentally diverging historical trajectories: fascism/gangsterism could 
intrinsically result only in disaster, death and destruction — the end of civilization; 
the forces of order, on the other hand, while not entirely made up of Wilsonian 
democrats, could intrinsically evolve, if given time and resources, into a civilized 
system. This explains Roosevelt’s attempt to deal with Stalin as a proper mem- 
ber of the civilized club. With proper international order restored, the Soviet 
regime might develop into something recognizably closer to home.* Though 
Roosevelt’s tactical execution of this strategy was in many ways naive, clumsy 
and counterproductive, the strategy itself, given the nasty circumstances, was 
certainly defensible and perhaps even laudable. 

It is important to note here that, contrary to Kennan’s misconceived disgust at 
the time, FDR was not a typical US legalist. A little less forthrightly perhaps than 
his kin Theodore, Franklin Roosevelt was nevertheless always more interested in 
civilizational order than in the institutional sanctity of law as such. The Court 
Packing scheme of 1937 alone should give skeptics cause to ponder. It is often 
forgotten today, moreover, that ‘the United Nations’ was originally the name of 
the victorious wartime alliance, run in no uncertain terms by its three Great 
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Powers, rather than some legalistically conceived universal organization of 
formally equal members. And this was indeed how, with suitable modifications, 
Roosevelt wanted it to continue. Law as formality and procedure, then, was less 
important than law as an expression of a certain orderly content, the minimal 
precondition of which was pacification and ‘policing’. All of this will immedi- 
ately be seen for what it was, namely, an updated version of the old Progressive 
understanding of progress circa 1910, replete with paternalistic and indeed 
repressive aspects but not entirely without merit. In a wider perspective, however, 
(law-like) order has no positive value beyond itself. Roosevelt, hypersensitive to 
US opinion, or to what he imagined it to be, and probably feeling the need for 
something explicitly positive, also chose to introduce the thematic of ‘freedom’ 
into the picture by way of the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. Given what 
we know about ideology and the post-war epoch, this may now seem natural. 
In fact, it was mostly a contingent product of the immediately preceding, quite 
furious domestic struggles over the meaning of the New Deal which had, of 
course, been attacked from the right precisely as a form of creeping subversion of 
the eternal verities of US freedom, a view most illustriously embodied in the 
Liberty League, political residence, for a moment, of the right-wing Democrat 
Dean Acheson. A semantic field centering on ‘freedom’, thus, emerged that, 
though of very old lineage in the political language of the United States, had 
scarcely been a constant. The Progressive period, for example, the source of 
Roosevelt’s own formative impulses, featured quite a different set of references. 
Political controversies over the New Deal, in any case, occasioned a left-liberal 
countermove whereby the concept of freedom was hurled back at the right after 
it had been reworked to include the novel notion of ‘security’, grasped as sub- 
stantial rights to economic and social security for everyone. It took no great leap 
of the imagination to experience this combination of freedom/security as deeply 
persuasive, for these were times, after all, of extreme and continuous domestic 
insecurity. The idea that freedom was essentially about entrepreneurial rights to 
risk and roam without government restriction suffered a corresponding loss of 
resonance. Subsequently, once the place of the United States in the outside world 
had indisputably become insecure as well, Roosevelt was able to internationalize 
the domestic argument about the New Deal into a vision of a future world 
of peace and tranquility, a ‘secure’ world of orderly government, individual rights 
and freedom of thought. Because the whole field of meaning was predicated 
on some notion of inherent rights — rights of individuals and nation-states 
alike in their capacity as autonomous, self-determining subjects — their interna- 
tional translation was not without embarrassments: for example, British colo- 
nialism, massive domestic repression in the Soviet Union, race relations, 
quasi-colonialism, and internment of Japanese-American citizens in the United 
States. These problems were politically manageable, however, precisely because 
the gangsterism/order couplet was logically (and temporally) prior to freedom 
in its achieved form. This explains, for example, Roosevelt’s resurrection 
of ‘trusteeship’ as a benevolent instrument of (temporary) rule over and for 
immature colonial peoples. 
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For domestic reasons, too, the appropriation of ‘freedom’ came to carry direct 
historical references to the US Civil War. Roosevelt himself, for example, liked 
to think that he took the formula of ‘unconditional surrender’ from U. S. Grant. 
More important, some of his chief Cabinet figures began to depict the struggle in 
the rhetoric of abolitionism. Thus, Henry Stimson, Roosevelt’s future 
(Republican) Secretary of War, recycled and globalized Lincoln’s famous biblical 
reference to a House Divided which cannot stand, but has to become either slave 
or free. Henry Wallace, on the left, spoke in the same spirit of a ‘fight to death 
between the free world and the slave world’, again, along the lines of the United 
States in the 1860s. The ‘House’ (grasped now as the whole world) might now be 
bigger, but there could still be ‘no comprise with Satan’. For Roosevelt himself, 
this language was far less resonant, I think, than that of gangsterism, policing and 
order. The trope, however, of a global civil war to the death, taking place in quasi- 
biblical terms and concerning the abolition of slavery, was a potent one and had 
now been irrevocably introduced into public discourse. 

In another crucial move, Roosevelt went on to connect order and freedom 
through a truly maximalistic claim concerning security, a claim that opened up 
unforeseeable and unfortunate consequences: there would and could be no final 
security for the United States (or for everyone else anywhere in the world) until 
the globe as a whole recognized and encompassed the freedoms that had been so 
unmistakenly announced to be basic. The argument was no doubt directed at what 
is usually referred to pejoratively as ‘isolationism’ but which was (and still is) a 
view that favors unilateralism abroad, along with interventionism in the western 
hemisphere and sometimes in the Asian Pacific. Whatever its polemical target, 
however, Roosevelt’s fusion of order, freedom and security had the effect of mak- 
ing every event everywhere in the world an a priori subject to an initial negative 
calculation. Rather than just having to demonstrate, positively, that a specific 
international occurrence might at times be a vital security concern, the policy- 
maker now had to show, in principle, that any given event or development 
anywhere could not possibly be any such thing. This was very hard to do if the 
ultimate content of security was a positive recognition of ‘freedom’. If, moreover, 
the world was divided by a line defined by such a concept, then any gain 
anywhere by the forces of unfreedom would be an infringement on the security of 
the United States; and the size and significance of the gain would arguably be 
irrelevant since freedom itself was supposedly indivisible. The complications here 
were not apparent in Roosevelt’s period, for a ‘dividing line’ in times of actual war 
was clearly drawn (as a front). What’s more, that particular war not only affected 
the world as a whole but was decidedly about that world as well. ‘The free world’ 
during World War II was thus easily and minimally defined as all areas not under 
the control of fascism. ‘Liberated’ areas, more specifically, were those that had 
been cleared of fascist military power by means of violence. The free world, then, 
was in effect an anti-fascist concept and a clearly demarcated one. 

This logic became considerably more difficult to handle once it was connected 
to anti-communism and Roosevelt’s matrix had been projected on to a world tech- 
nically at peace — once, in short, it had been explained to everyone’s satisfaction 
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after the war that the House/world was indeed still divided, and that an evil empire 
occupied a huge and expanding part of it. The difficulties of the Truman admin- 
istration in trying to write off such a catastrophic backward movement of the line 
as the ‘loss’ of China are readily understood: the line there was indeed still drawn 
as a military front and it moved visibly in one direction. Elsewhere, the graphics 
of the dividing line were far more diffuse and yet it had to be drawn. For once the 
game had been conceptualized in the manner of a real (if cold) war for security 
defined as the final victory of indivisible freedom, then there had to be a line 
drawn everywhere because, in principle, a line was there to begin with. One could 
not make it visible. 

Hence, the idea of a civil war and unconditional surrender, together with the 
maximalistic notion of security as freedom, produced a solid theoretical founda- 
tion for US globalism. The completion of this ideological operation was greatly 
facilitated by the introduction of another concept, namely, ‘totalitarianism’. It 
became available to Truman after the war as a way of making sense of what was 
read as Soviet intransigence and impositions: crude power moves, subversion and 
conspiracy, and unilateral takeovers, all in flagrant contravention of agreements 
honestly concluded. Tyrants, in the end, were tyrants, and tyrants recognized only 
the language of force, etc., etc. ‘Totalitarianism’, thus, served to collapse the dif- 
ferences between fascism and communism and, in the larger scheme of things, to 
render morally and politically suspect any argument in favor of defined limita- 
tions on US commitments. The only feasible ‘American’ counter-argument, that 
of the Republican right, was to say that such commitments threatened to create an 
un-American leviathan, a massive continuation not only of the wartime state but 
also, perhaps more frighteningly, of the hated New Deal apparatus. The globalist, 
however, could usually trump this. Had not the experience condensed in the 
names of Munich and Pearl Harbor conclusively shown what would happen when 
one played along with totalitarianism? Moreover, were these events themselves 
not, indeed, in large measure, the product of the Republican stab in the Wilsonian 
back after World War I? At any rate, the effects of merging two very different 
adversaries through the concept of totalitarianism are familiar: a simple, histori- 
cal projection of fascist modes of aggression on to the Kremlin. What is less 
familiar is that ‘Cold War’ (though it never attained the terminological ubiquity 
in the late 1940s and early 50s it would later enjoy) became a useful category for 
the Truman administration by which to implicitly differentiate between fascism 
and communism. Both phenomena were inherently lawless and aggressive 
expressions of totalitarianism with which no lasting agreements could be made. 
The former, however, was adventuristic and prone to open (hot) war, while the 
latter preferred conspiracy, intimidation, secrecy, agents, proxies and creeping 
takeovers — in short, the tactics of a ‘cold war’. An interesting shift from 
Roosevelt’s original matrix was thus taking place. His dominant sequence ‘gang- 
sterism — liquidation — policing — order — progress’ was giving way to a different 
one, ‘totalitarianism — piecemeal aggression/cold war — counteraction (contain- 
ment) — order in the free world — roll-back’. To put it another way, the reckless, 
hotheaded gangland figure of Al Capone was being replaced by a subversive, 
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ruthless Party/State, a disciplined, protean and patient machine of remarkable 
power and ingenuity, replete with agents and silent sympathizers, ‘a farflung 
apparatus’ in Kennan’s celebrated phrase. What also made this form of totalitari- 
anism such a formidable foe was that, unlike fascism, it evinced norms that 
seemed to overlap with one’s own: no blasts against degenerate democracy but 
appeals to a presumably fuller version of it; no declarations and policies of racial 
superiority but critiques of it (not in the least as it was manifested in the United 
States); no rhetoric of geopolitical expansion but mobilization against ‘American 
imperialism’ in the name of national independence; no superman ideology but 
a politics of supporting the people, the underprivileged and the colonized; no 
sneers against legality and agreements as such but apparent insistence on them; 
no glorification of war but, quite explicitly, a political platform based on forceful 
adherence to and promotion of ‘peace’. Condemning this communist world view 
as hollow propaganda was easy but the fact remained that, politically speaking, 
totalitarian communism was not the same as totalitarian fascism. ‘The Cold War’, 
then, was one way of coming to terms with that difference and to provide space 
for a vast range of possible countermoves. 

The person who provided the administration with much of the source material 
for this picture of the Soviet Union was, of course, George F. Kennan. Ironically, 
the returning Soviet expert himself operated within a radically different frame- 
work. Kennan was only marginally interested in ‘totalitarianism’. Moreover, he 
was not at all enamored with the shibboleths of what might be called the American 
tradition. Neither the Long Telegram nor the X-Article feature any accolades to 
‘freedom’. The author himself was, indeed, a forthright admirer of Salazar’s right- 
wing authoritarianism in Portugal, not as a model but as a particular implemen- 
tation of the organic values of hierarchical rule in a particular place and culture. 
With such sensitivity to specificity, as it were, how and why did Kennan’s Soviet 
investigations lead to a Cold War posture? 

I will add here to the vast quantities of ink that have been devoted to these 
questions by comparing the crucial rejectionist (or non-dialectical) component 
common to Roosevelt, Truman and Kennan — using the presidential names as 
convenient shorthand for something wider. For Roosevelt, there could be no 
proper relations with gangsters, only a struggle to the death by means of a (real) 
war. For Truman there could be no proper relations with totalitarians, only strug- 
gle to the death by means of a (cold) war. For Kennan, there could be no proper 
relations with regimes that operated outside, and fanatically against, the West, 
understood vaguely along Spenglerian lines as a decentered, varied world of many 
political traditions but anchored in the European West, a world of determinate 
limits, spiritually wracked, in fact, by a ruthless process of modernization and 
exhibiting signs of cultural disintegration that were evidenced nowhere more 
clearly than in the United States itself. Kennan’s pessimism about the historical 
trends in the West, however, was muted in the immediate post-war years as he was 
called upon to articulate policy at the highest level. And the best policy towards 
antithetical, distasteful regimes was actually, all things being equal, a non-policy: 
dignified reserve, minimal interaction, pure distance. This was, in fact, his recipe 
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for dealing with the Third World, as it was later to be known. The case of the 
Stalinist regime called for something more active, for it was at once the most 
fanatical and powerful foe, one that historical accident and Western betrayal in the 
shape of Hitler’s criminal folly had managed to position in the middle of the civ- 
ilizational heartland. Hence, Moscow could not be ‘ignored’ in the manner that 
one could ignore unpleasant nationalist regimes in the decolonizing world. But it 
could perhaps be ‘isolated’. The United States, Kennan argued, should conse- 
quently act resolutely and vigorously to rejuvenate the Western remains while 
also preventing, by every means possible, any advances of the adversary into such 
parts of the world as may be deemed strategically vital to that West. Once the 
inherent need to expand by opportunistic consumption of putrid Western body 
parts had thus been thwarted, the Stalinist regime would eventually either 
collapse, change into something qualitatively different or at least ‘mellow’ into 
manageable form. 

All three strategic horizons begin, then, with the identification of a mortal 
threat whose nature and subsequent manifestations are given because of that 
threat’s internal structure: a struggle to the death instigated by an opponent who 
denies one’s right to exist and who has to do so because of his genetic composi- 
tion. For Roosevelt and Truman, to engage that threat means to impose upon, to 
act upon, to eliminate; for Kennan (chiefly) it means to isolate and/or to ignore. 
All three insist that there can be no recognition of the opponent’s political legiti- 
macy. One can understand why Roosevelt thought this was obvious. Fascist war 
was obvious, the nature of fascism was obvious and the answer was obvious: all- 
out struggle to eradicate fascism once and for all. Things were, or should have 
been, far less obvious for Kennan and Truman. Soviet policy, as Lippmann real- 
ized, was in no little way a dialectical response to Western policy and not a prod- 
uct of any inner logic dictated by communist DNA; ample historical evidence 
demonstrated this. Stalin’s policy, in particular, was ruthlessly traditional in its 
realism, a posture in turn eminently compatible with his coarse version of 
Leninist-Marxism. It was also (as Kennan noted without deeper analytical 
consideration) a policy inclined to view the sphere of security as an autarky.° 

More vital at the moment, however, are the differences between Kennan and 
Truman, which tend to disappear behind their rejectionist similarities (hence 
Lippmann’s understandable amalgamation of the Truman Doctrine and the 
X-Article). Among his numerous impulses and sensibilities, Kennan combined 
two political strands: realism and, to put it infelicitously, a vaguely Spenglerian 
culturalism vis-a-vis the West.’ The relation between the two was indeterminate, 
having affinities and overlaps, but also contradictions. The non-dialectical ele- 
ment at stake in the present context was a product of his overarching, ‘Western’ 
thinking. Real diplomacy — actually meaning, in a way — could only exist within 
a certain realm of ‘intimacy’, civilization as proximity as opposed to distance. On 
grounds of cultural and normative difference, therefore, the West should maintain 
its natural distance except where absolutely necessary. To the straightforward 
realist (such as Lippmann) this made no sense at all. Political forces, according to 
that view, are about power, interests and security, whatever the ideological or 
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cultural complexion of the regime in question. The central question is, thus, what 
sort of ‘interested action’ any given configuration of power might generate or 
allow. Paradoxically, Kennan swung around in 1948 to seeking the solution to his 
central culturalist problem — namely, that of ‘Europe’ itself — in such realist terms. 
Domestic experience in the United States had reawakened his misgivings about 
the capacity of his government — a hopelessly fractured machinery working 
against the universalist idealism of public opinion — to conduct a suitably agile 
foreign policy. Meanwhile, Lippmann’s critique, the successful prevention of a 
communist election victory in Italy, Tito’s break with Stalin, Stalin’s own internal 
defeat over the issue of NATO, and the militarization of the division of Europe 
propelled Kennan to develop a realistic set of proposals for dismantling that divi- 
sion through an agreement with Moscow on Germany. Tragically, for him and for 
Europe, a simplistic version of his own containment policy was pursued instead, 
thus (in my view) not only postponing for decades the unification of the region 
but also rendering infinitely more difficult the positive development of the Soviet 
Union. 

Though neither of Kennan’s two ways of being towards the world had any 
extensive sanction in US traditions, his erstwhile account of fanatical Soviet 
expansionism lent itself to immediate appropriation within the universalist vision 
of the Truman Doctrine. Oddly, one facilitating factor here had to do with 
Kennan’s Western culturalism, or, more precisely, its analytical effects. 
Culturalism traditionally tends to imagine that societies are integrated wholes and 
that these are also, metaphorically or literally, organic substances, bodies. 
(Contemporary culturalism is an interesting mirror inversion of this view since it 
perceives society as being purely a construction.) For Kennan, then, the real body, 
the body that matters, is the West. When he worries about this body — and he wor- 
ries a great deal — it is consequently in the analogical terms of health and disease. 
The healthy body is already threatened by disease, from within as well as from 
without. The Soviet regime constitutes just such a disease: an external parasite 
which can become a cancerous growth (to muddle up the medical metaphors) if 
it finds suitably degenerate tissue inside. The parasite/disease, it stands to reason, 
can only be studied and understood when fixed under a microscope. Once scien- 
tifically illuminated and mapped, the disease can then be treated by appropriate 
measures: isolated rather than ignored, contained if you will. For in the absence 
(I suppose) of some injected gene therapy of sorts, the only possible countermea- 
sure short of killing it by a vast violent smacking move was to prevent it from 
finding feeding grounds. Then, deprived of nourishment for growth, it would 
eventually die. The parasite, though active and alive, is to be treated throughout 
as an object — an object of knowledge and an object of action. It would be absurd 
to treat it as a subject or to recognize it as a dialectical other. 

As it turned out, Kennan’s morphological image of the object-parasite was 
immensely compelling to the Truman administration. Its particulars fit especially 
well into the grand narrative of freedom and totalitarianism: fanatical, devious, 
inherent expansionism understood as a malignant parasite, it was a creature 
whose behavior was innately predetermined. This non-dialectical, diagnostic 
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view, moreover, was easy to grasp in the United States and could accommodate, 
indeed explain, existing and seemingly irrefutable facts. Again, when combined 
with the totalitarian trope and the references to Munich and Pearl Harbor, it 
became a massively powerful ideology: it became Truth. The fact that Kennan’s 
own frame featured a very different set of coordinates, constituting a sharp con- 
trast to the universalist precepts of the Doctrine, was occluded by momentary 
political coincidence. Once, however, the analysis of the particular had served its 
universalizing purposes on behalf of ‘the free world’, Kennan’s divergences began 
to manifest themselves and his political usefulness began to diminish. From then 
on there was no more need to delve into the peculiarities and possible internal 
dynamics of the Soviet Union. Ironically, though the universalizing policy of the 
Truman administration and its Republican successor was structured on the idea of 
winning a Cold War against the Soviet regime, the essence of the actual policy 
turned out to be nothing other than a version of the early Kennan’s policy of iso- 
lation by containment. The Soviet Union itself became an axiom, a non-problem. 
Typically, none of the major policy documents after 1948 feature anything but the 
most perfunctory and sterile rhetoric on the subject. Accordingly, the experts in 
the field, while sometimes remaining prominent figures, found themselves 
largely overlooked when they offered any views of substance. 

Whatever the analytical issues, a powerful ‘material’ factor in this development 
was found in the fact that the non-dialectical aspect allowed the Truman admin- 
istration to resolve a colossal problem of structure: how to put the United States 
and its unexampled power into the world on a permanent, sustained basis. Only 
on the basis of the twin assumptions of a global, mortal threat, on one hand, and 
the impossibility of ‘appeasing’ it by political, that is, diplomatic, means, on the 
other, could this be accomplished. That is not to say that the threat was manufac- 
tured for some more fundamental and sinister reason. It is to say, however, that 
the Cold War made it possible for the United States to ascend to the position of 
‘leader of the free world’, together with allowing for a restoration of order in the 
capitalist West and the imposition of order elsewhere outside the communist 
world proper. The last-named exercise was hardly a success but the achievement 
overall was formidable and makes it perfectly clear why there was never any great 
urgency in re-evaluating the ultimate premise and basis of the whole edifice, why 
in fact such attempts made little sense and were dismissed, if not outright 
silenced. 

Now, too, the road had opened up for what may be grasped as the 
Americanization of the totalitarian thematic, a transmutation illustrated nowhere 
more eloquently than in NSC 68, the voluminous and foundational policy docu- 
ment produced by the State Department during the spring of 1950.8 Sometimes 
dismissed as nothing new, as insubstantial rhetoric, or (simply) as a crass pitch for 
mobilizing huge increases in military spending, NSC 68 actually expresses the 
Cold War posture in its highest form. Paul Nitze, Kennan’s successor as head of 
the Policy Planning Staff (PPS), was in charge of the document’s overall compo- 
sition but other members of the PPS were responsible for the effusively ideolog- 
ical style and much of its actual content. The central feature in this regard was the 
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return to the wartime allusions of the Roosevelt administration, that is, to the 
American Civil War. NSC 68 dwells obsessively on the opposition between free- 
dom and slavery, doing so in an idiom lifted directly it seems from the abolition- 
ist movement of a century earlier. Once again, the idea of the world as a House 
Divided writ large gained currency. Freedom was permanently endangered on 
a global scale by the enslaving, despotic conspiracy, the latter by virtue of its 
nature, turning it into a struggle to the death. Just like the Southern slavocracy of 
the 1850s, the Kremlin too could not tolerate the existence of freedom elsewhere. 
Evil communism, consequently, is inherently condemned as destroying all ves- 
tiges of freedom by every means at its disposal. The opposition is not dialectical 
(to put it differently, it is not Manichean) for the two sides are not equals: they do 
not symmetrically presuppose one another. Freedom is posited as the natural 
condition of humankind, a condition of complete independence and autonomy 
that needs no other. Slavery, by contrast, has no independent existence. While 
certainly the opposite of freedom, it is a subversive perversion rather than a 
dialectical other. Slavery, therefore, can only exist parasitically, as an attempt to 
destroy freedom. It follows, then, that its exponents have no possible legitimate 
interests or concerns: their entire raison d’être is to engage in formidably ingen- 
ious ‘designs’ to undermine the plural ‘purposes’ of the free world, by definition 
the only realm invested with legitimacy. It also follows (in another Rooseveltian 
revival) that until everyone, everywhere, is free, freedom will be in peril, which 
is to say there could be no relaxation of effort on the part of the fortunate free in 
combating this savage enemy across the board in what was really (as NSC 68 
says) ‘a real war’. The document, predictably, climaxes in exhortations on behalf 
of a huge expansion of such efforts. 

This language had sources of inspiration beyond the abolitionism of the 1850s 
and the ferocious struggle to force sinful slave drivers into unconditional surren- 
der, sources indeed reaching back beyond the American revolution and towards 
the radical Protestantism of the English Civil War. In 1950, however, this is a thor- 
oughly ‘American’ language, impossible to imagine in any other political culture. 
It made good American sense, however, and more existential sense perhaps, than 
did talk that was solely restricted to totalitarianism, which was not only itself alien 
but also somehow gave rise, as a name, to alien abstraction. Abolitionism offered 
archetypes and a re-enactment of timeless truths, the sort of universalism that 
Kennan had already condemned internally in the spring of 1948 as ‘escapism’, as 
avoiding ‘the national peculiarities and diverging political philosophies of foreign 
peoples, which many of our people find confusing and irritating’.? Thus, NSC 68 
realized a sort of apotheosis of the non-dialectical view: abolishing degraded and 
degrading evil by means of an uncompromising, herculean struggle. While pay- 
ing formal homage to the concept of containment, the paper is in substance 
already pervaded by the spirit of ‘roll-back’, the next great spatial metaphor 
which also presupposed a line already drawn. Containment is symptomatically 
translated as ‘a policy of calculated and gradual coercion’, and there are more 
than subtle hints that Kennan’s version of it implied something altogether too 
passive (perhaps limited?). ‘Frustrating the Kremlin design’, a phrase soon to be 
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borrowed by the Republicans, necessarily entailed more offensive action, using 
the ‘current Soviet cold war technique’ against the Soviet Union itself and taking 
‘dynamic steps to reduce the power and influence of the Kremlin inside the Soviet 
Union and other areas under its control’ so as to create ‘friendly regimes not 
under Kremlin domination’. This was because the status quo, what NSC 68, in 
a key phrase, calls the ‘diplomatic freeze’, was morally and politically intolerable 
as such, tilting the situation, in fact, in favor of evil. To put it more plainly, the 
Cold War was putting the free world itself in increasing danger while liberating 
none of the enslaved. ‘More of the same’ (i.e. containment as hitherto practiced) 
had to be replaced by a policy whose foundation was military escalation, 
presumably in order to intensify the said ‘calculated and gradual coercion’. 

One could argue that this signified nothing more than a shift in coloration and 
certainly no real break with traditional containment, which had always presup- 
posed a strong military component. One could argue, in short, that Nitze and the 
PPS were just readjusting the original, non-dialectical concept of containment to 
new and sombre strategic realities (China and the Soviet atomic test), giving it a 
supposedly more adequate activist and, above all, military tinge, all in preparation 
for the real object of the paper, namely, military expansion. This is true. Yet the 
abolitionism of NSC 68 raised the bar qualitatively and turned Kennan’s ‘partic- 
ularist’ reading of the Soviet problem into a universal, global quest for the eternal 
victory of freedom. Whereas even the non-dialectical Kennan of 1946—47 had 
allowed, in a minor key, for the possibility of a ‘mellowing’ Moscow with which 
one could deal — an image which, curiously, left it up to the policymaker to sub- 
jectively decide when that moment had arrived — and the Kennan of 1948 had 
decided on other grounds (indeed, somewhat paradoxically, in part because the 
very opposite of mellowing was taking place) that dialectical diplomacy was now 
fine and proper, NSC 68 in effect offered no such scenario. On the contrary, the 
document constitutes an emphatic reaffirmation of Lippmann’s earlier verdict 
that the Truman administration had begun to rule out settlement of outstanding 
issues left over from the war. Another way of putting the matter is to say that NSC 
68 had effectively reissued in amplified form Roosevelt’s wartime matrix, with a 
reorganized concept of order and policing. The historizing concept of order and 
the attendant idea of freedom had now been exclusively transplanted into the non- 
communist world. Hence, the realm of freedom soon came to include a range of 
very orderly right-wing dictatorships: Roosevelt’s idea about the Soviet regime as 
applied to oppressive regimes whose anti-communism (and ‘authoritarianism’ to 
order) made them potentially free in some imaginary future. And so it came 
to pass that, by the early 1950s, General Franco’s fascist Spain was turning into 
a valued member of the free world. 

As for the leader of that free world, the authors of NSC 68 insisted (this was 
Nitze’s own chief point) that the United States had ‘a wide gap of unactualized 
power’ and had ‘scarcely begun to summon up its forces’. Herein lay, of course, 
the fundamental divergence with the ensuing Eisenhower administration, for 
which such unbridled summoning up also meant unbridled statism. Yet, at the 
same time, the Republicans had upped the ante by committing themselves in no 
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uncertain terms to the very same logic of invigoration as contained in NSC 68, 
indeed rendering explicit the latter’s sotto voce criticism of containment as too 
passive and as reinforcing the status quo. Thus, the Eisenhower campaign in 1952 
casts (and castigates) containment as a policy of merely holding the fort, as de 
facto appeasement and, to use the clever slogan of the time, as a surrender on the 
installment plan. Containment was a disgraceful failure, forcing the United States 
to such deeply un-American stalemates as the one vividly demonstrated in Korea. 

The imaginary resolution to the Republican dilemma of more activism and less 
statism was, of course, less people and more things nuclear. But this was no more 
than tinkering. The basic orthodoxy of NSC 68 remained in place. Perhaps the 
best index of that is the continuing inability to come to terms with the issue of 
negotiation. If sticking to the existing line (i.e. containment) without much diplo- 
macy was really appeasement, then actual negotiation was clearly far beyond the 
pale. Moreover, the actual political project was overwhelmingly about the non- 
communist, as opposed to communist, world, and negotiating with the latter 
would only jeopardize the axiomatic divisions that enabled the project in the first 
place. Nonetheless, it proved impossible to entirely avoid the issue. NSC 68 wres- 
tled with it, on the whole disingenuously, always tellingly. Mention was made that 
one ought to develop a negotiating position. After all, world opinion might be in 
favor of negotiations, in itself a supposedly good and Western thing to do. The 
truth of the matter, however, was that to negotiate in the given circumstances 
could only mean one of two alternatives, the one worse than the other: recogni- 
tion of the status quo or compromise and concessions. Neither was acceptable 
since the existing House Divided was a moral outrage and a historical impossi- 
bility — again, one does not compromise with Satan. As NSC 68 wistfully admit- 
ted in passing, the only politically correct kind of negotiation would be one 
concerning ‘a settlement which calls for a change in the Soviet system’. This is 
then correctly dismissed as an absurdity, leaving negotiations as either tactical 
propositions designed to make Moscow look bad or a simple registry for expected 
successes in the ‘policy of gradual and calculated coercion’. The Eisenhower 
administration inherited the frame, the quandary and the fictional solutions. It is 
amusing to note the handwringing and unease that arose whenever the issue came 
up during the frequent seminars Eisenhower used to run in the form of National 
Security Council meetings. Once in a blue moon, some Cabinet member from the 
Republican heartland, someone not exactly in the international ‘know’, would 
unwittingly reveal the nature of the game by thinking aloud that maybe there was 
no use in ‘trying to kick Russia in the shins’ or, with reference to personal expe- 
rience of domestic labor relations, that the United States ‘could no more bully the 
Soviet Union than we could bully the labor unions’.!° Typically followed by 
Eisenhower’s waffling about essential agreement amidst confusing abstractions 
and some tactically soothing words from John Foster Dulles, the matter would 
expire in vagueness and in direction. 

The central Republican policy document of the period, NSC 162/2, appearing, 
symbolically enough, under the rubric ‘Reduction of the Soviet Threat’, is thus 
remarkably wishy-washy on the topic.!! Negotiations did of course happen at 
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times, but as Dulles said in a moment of candor regarding the cases of Berlin and 
Geneva, ‘we did not actually desire to enter in either negotiation, but felt com- 
pelled to do so in order to get our allies to consent to the rearmament of 


Germany’ .!? 


By now a third moment in the development of my argument is discernible, one 
which raises the question about nothing less than the sources of US conduct. 
Having followed a certain pattern of non-dialectical rejectionism, one would pro- 
ceed to ask if there was historically something in the formation and development 
of the United States that was conducive to such a posture. D. W. Meinig has sug- 
gested in his monumental historical geography that the development of the United 
States was peculiarly non-dialectical, a process of quantitative addition rather 
than any genuine ‘situatedness’.!? Its astonishing success, a product of unrepeat- 
able historical circumstances, could thus be structured and imagined as the final 
world empire, a ‘Weltreich’ in Otto Hintze’s sense of a power that, while knowing 
there is an outside beyond its actual control, cannot conceive of itself as having 
any equal, or that the outside is in fact ever essentially similar.'* While the United 
States is the world, in other words, the world is not the United States. That gap 
opens up the space for a potential decision to act or not to act: the actual, 
degraded world outside can be redone or rejected, in both cases because of the 
same logic of difference. US expansion and expansionism have moved within 
both frames, sometimes simultaneously. Its initial phase (from 1789 until the 
Civil War), the ‘empire for liberty’, was thus an expansion that resembled a cel- 
lular replication of the same: an ongoing addition of states reproducing an origi- 
nary essence while ignoring the outside as much as possible. The second phase, 
civilizational empire (from 1898 to 1910), featured European-style imperialism 
as filtered through the ideology of civilizational uplift typical of Progressivism; 
this was a case of continuous connection to the European and of reforming an 
objectified outside. The third phase was the brief but world-historical interlude of 
Wilsonianism, the United States as a Mosaic lawgiver to a putatively grateful 
world. The Cold War, finally, is abolitionism on a global scale, a metaphorical 
re-enactment of the American Civil War, a thrust which provides the possibility 
of becoming the hegemonic ‘leader’ of the only world that could be deemed gen- 
uine and proper. It ends in failure, in concessions and recognition of the enemy, 
in a nuclear stalemate of balanced terror where nothing much of substance can 
be abolished. Yet, in a way that I am tempted to describe as curiously dialectical, 
that very recognition of failure eventually gave rise to the abolition which 
abolitionism could never achieve. 
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5 Beginnings of the end 
How the Cold War crumbled 


Odd Arne Westad 


The Cold War, as an international system, had not one but many endings, which 
were spread out over several continents and over the decade or so prior to 1989. 
All of these belonged to larger processes of change, some closely connected to 
the functioning of the Cold War system of bipolarity and some that developed at 
its geographical and social periphery. If one compares the end of the Cold War to 
the demise of earlier international systems, such as the Franco-British rivalry of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, or the wars of religion two centuries 
before that, the period of its decline can be said to have been relatively brief. This 
was perhaps a result of the twentieth century’s revolution in communications: 
news of the system’s fragility spread much more quickly than did, say, word of the 
weakening of the Qing empire in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

While this chapter attempts to identify several of the preconditions for the 
political changes of the late 1980s and early 1990s, it is vital to understand that 
these preconditions were manifested in specific historical moments. Such 
moments were not only representative of general trends. They were also decisive 
events in their own right in which choices were made or given expression that 
linked preconditions to outcome. These are moments, in other words, that are 
both constituent and constituting. They throw light on why men acted as they did, 
and thus had direct and far-reaching consequences. ! 

There is obviously great variation in how and when the Cold War ended for 
people of different groups and nations. In the Middle East, it could be argued that 
the Cold War ended with the Iranian revolution of 1978-79, a political, religious 
and social revolt in which both pro-Western modernizers and pro-Soviet commu- 
nists were outmaneuvered by Islamist groups whose agenda only tangentially 
related to central Cold War concerns.” In China, the Cold War possibly ended 
with Sino-Soviet normalization in the spring of 1989, a process that, like the 
killings of students in Beijing the following month, could be undertaken without 
seriously interfering with Deng Xiaoping’s relations with the West. Both of these 
‘end-points’ serve as useful reminders that the Cold War did not always have a 
happy ending for the people who had previously lived in its thrall. 

The endings discussed and analyzed below are only five among many that were 
proposed at the conference from which this chapter grew. They have a variety of 
geographical as well as topical centers. Nevertheless, they all underline the fact 
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that the gradual end to the Cold War often had less to do with spectacular events, 
such as the fall of the Berlin Wall, than with changes in perceptions and priori- 
ties. In simple terms, at given points, these were issues that began to matter more 
to a society than its Cold War concerns. The Cold War system, thus, to most 
people in most places, did not so much collapse as become increasingly irrele- 
vant. Perhaps more than anything else, the events presented below sketch a 
history of the end of the Cold War that shows how leaders, East and West, 
responded to such changing concerns.’ 


Willy Brandt in Warsaw, 1970 


One of the strongest images in European post-war history is that of West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt on his knees in the December snow, paying homage to 
the Poles killed by Germans after the 1944 Warsaw uprising. Brandt had come to 
Warsaw in 1970 to sign a treaty normalizing the Polish—-West German relation- 
ship, made possible by Bonn’s formal acceptance of the post-war Oder—Neisse 
line as the border between the two countries. But the visit’s significance was not 
merely born of the Federal Republic’s acceptance of the permanent loss of the 
German eastern lands, which advanced Brandt’s policy of dismantling the divi- 
sions of post-war Europe (Ostpolitik). It rested no less on the symbol of a German 
Chancellor, whose own return to Germany after the war had been in an Allied uni- 
form, who by a spontaneous act personally accepted German guilt for the unspeak- 
able crimes committed during World War II. For the millions who watched the live 
broadcast on television — especially in eastern Europe — Brandt’s gesture repre- 
sented an end to the post-war era, undermining as it did those fears of German 
revanchism that had helped legitimize the Soviet—east European alliances. 

As the Polish intellectual Adam Michnik recently remarked, a direct line con- 
nects Brandt’s kneeling gesture in Warsaw and the Polish and Czech entrance into 
the Western economic and military alliances 30 years later. Without the policies 
represented in Brandt’s act, those elements from the past that perpetuated the divi- 
sion of Europe into two enemy blocs could have remained in place much longer. 
It is, I would argue, the image of Germany that is the crux of the story here. With 
a revitalized Germany (slowly) being transformed from bugbear to trading part- 
ner, the Soviet hold on eastern Europe (and especially Poland) began to slip. The 
east Europeans of course had plenty of other reasons to complain about commu- 
nist domestic and national oppression and to oppose an alliance with Moscow in 
the first place. But the image of a fascist/revanchist Germany, assiduously culti- 
vated by the KGB and its friends, remained remarkably current among the peo- 
ples of the East even in the late 1960s, and was an obstacle to their ability to 
envision a different European state system. 

Among many possible projects that could be devoted to the study of the changes 
that occurred in eastern Europe, I am particularly fond of recommending a 
comparative study of how the terms and concepts of history were transformed 
during the 1970s and 1980s. When talking to friends from that part of Europe, I 
was struck at the time by how the ‘liberation’ of 1945 was being replaced with 
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‘occupation’, how Hitlerite and Stalinist tyranny gradually became equated (and 
the links between them became observed and explicit), and how, especially in 
Poland, an increasing awareness of German history worked to weaken the per- 
ception of the Third Reich (and the GDR) as ‘the real Germany’. Once Brandt 
represented the real Germany — he was elected in the autumn of 1969 largely due 
to his foreign policy platform — this alternative became increasingly real. Brandt’s 
own comment on election night — ‘Now Hitler has truly lost the war’ — meant 
more than simply the fact that an émigré had become the first SPD chancellor 
since 1930.4 

While deliberately changing the image of Germany by validating the outcome 
of World War II, Brandt’s Ostpolitik was also an activist policy. In place of 
‘Germany as the enemy’, he and the SPD leadership sought to promote the image 
of ‘Germany as a leader’. Economically as well as politically German involve- 
ment in eastern Europe grew from almost nil in the mid-1960s to a position of 
prominence a decade later. Instead of dealing with eastern Europe and the GDR 
through Moscow, as Adenauer had done, Brandt used German economic power in 
order to establish direct relationships with the countries to its east. One of the rea- 
sons the Soviets ‘feared Brandt more than they did any of his predecessors’ was 
that his government deliberately sought to increase all levels of contact across that 
Iron Curtain which was increasingly becoming a protective wall for the Soviets. 
For the Soviets, Brandt’s slogan ‘Wandel durch Annäherung’ came to mean 
‘change through getting too close’, just as domestic criticism of Brandt — spear- 
headed by the spiteful campaigns of Axel Springer’s Bild-Zeitung — considered it 
to mean ‘change through becoming more like the East’. 

Brandt’s policies no doubt led to greater contact between the two halves of 
Europe and prepared the way for European détente and the Helsinki Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) in 1975. It is also relatively obvi- 
ous that the permeability of borders benefited the West more than it did the East, 
ultimately contributing to the collapse of the east European regimes. By the mid- 
1980s, those regimes were most anxious to limit ties with the West in order to 
ensure their own survival. But by then it was too late. It was only right, then, that 
Willy Brandt, chairman of the SPD at the time, was the first foreign leader 
received by Mikhail Gorbachev in the Kremlin after the latter’s election as 
General Secretary in 1985. 

The question remains over whether the collapse of communism was an inten- 
tional or unintentional effect of Ostpolitik. In other words, did Ostpolitik consti- 
tute an acceptance of the European status quo, with the resulting defeatist 
connotations, or was it a deliberate German strategy intended to weaken and ulti- 
mately destroy Soviet positions on the continent? The posthumous reinvention of 
Willy Brandt as an all-European saint has done little to advance this debate.° 
Brandt, like almost everyone else in Europe in the early 1970s, clearly expected 
the communist regimes in the East to last for a very long time. He also clearly 
preferred, as did his successors, to give and take with the east European elites, 
neither foreseeing nor encouraging revolt from below. On the other hand, Brandt 
was perhaps the first Western leader who regarded his east European opponents 
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as politicians who would have to respond to pressures from various segments of 
their societies as the links with the West grew closer. Brandt fully expected this 
long-term process to loosen the ties that bound these countries to the Soviet 
Union. In other words, Brandt expected the Eastern elites to eventually open up 
to change. In the end, however, it was popular participation and the attraction of 
a strong Germany within an integrated western Europe that made these changes 
irreversible. 


Enrico Berlinguer in Rome, 1979 


At the Festa dell’ Unita in Rome in June 1979, the General Secretary of the Partito 
Comunista Italiano (Italian Communist Party, or PCI), Enrico Berlinguer, spoke 
out publicly for the first time against the structure of Soviet socialism, demand- 
ing free elections and freedom of information as essential preconditions for pop- 
ular rule. For the Moscow leadership, Berlinguer’s remarks came as no surprise. 
They were accustomed to criticism from Italian communists, expressed both in 
bilateral meetings and in /’Unita, the PCI newspaper. However, for millions of 
west European communists it was the first time the head of the largest commu- 
nist party in the West — which received more than 30 per cent of the Italian pop- 
ular vote — had delivered ex cathedra a comprehensive and personal critique of 
Soviet socialism. To many, Berlinguer’s remarks meant that he now viewed 
Moscow as an enemy of the goals his party was struggling for. The ‘light from the 
October revolution’, which Berlinguer’s predecessor Togliatti so often held up to 
his audiences, seemed finally to have been extinguished in western Europe.’ 

The emergence of Eurocommunism, as presented by leaders of the Italian, 
French and Spanish Communist Parties, altered the conditions under which the 
Cold War was fought and helped to transform the framework in which political 
developments took place in Europe — both west and east — and in the Soviet 
Union. In the western states, Eurocommunism meant that the majority of com- 
munists accepted those very institutions — parliamentary, social and educational — 
that had stood at the core of the communist critique of capitalist society for 
generations. Most historians and political sociologists agree that in the wake of the 
unrest of the late 1960s CP leaders decided that, for the time being, they had more 
to fear from challenges to bourgeois institutions emanating from both the right and 
the left than they had from their political opponents within these institutions. 
General apprehensions over social stability could be translated into brokered deals 
with other parties that met the short-term demands of their working-class mem- 
bers. The communist parties further expected that their electoral fortunes would 
improve as a result of such ‘social compromises’ and that, by the end of the decade, 
they would be close to assuming power through the ballot box.® 

Many anti-communist observers at the time, both in Europe and in the United 
States, dismissed the new-found communist dedication to bourgeois institutions 
as solely tactical, comparing Eurocommunism to earlier periods of moderation 
and predicting that it would eventually be overtaken by renewed revolutionary 
activism. They viewed the communist criticism of the Soviet Union as an obvious 
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expression of such tactics and anticipated a renewal of allegiance to Moscow once 
the Soviets and west European communist leaders considered that to be oppor- 
tune. Historical sources reveal that in the first half of the 1970s these suspicions 
might have been well founded. In Italy, for instance, the PCI fully expected that a 
return to ‘revolutionary mass action’ would be necessary in order to defend the 
gains the party would make within bourgeois institutions. At the same time, the 
‘independence’ of the west European CPs was not only accepted but actively 
encouraged by Moscow as a tactic intended to attract support and help uncouple 
western Europe from the United States.° 

But, as sometimes happens, things turned out rather differently. As criticism of 
the Soviet Union became legitimate, party intellectuals began to look critically at 
their own history and started to develop a more profound critique of the Soviet 
experience, focusing on the causes of oppression and stagnation. Such activities 
were at first restricted to a distinct minority within the CPs. But because they 
were allowed to make themselves heard, such critiques gradually began to influ- 
ence the discussions among party leaders and set the tone for party discourse. 
Berlinguer, a restless soul, felt that his loyal criticism of Soviet policies — con- 
cerning eastern Europe, for instance — was not taken seriously by the Moscow 
leaders. Influenced by critical intellectuals within the Italian party, he initiated a 
move that would ultimately lead his party to exit entirely from the Soviet orbit. 

The first serious challenge to Moscow’s world view was Berlinguer’s remark- 
able statement in mid-June 1976 in which he claimed that Italy’s NATO member- 
ship would facilitate the creation of socialism in Italy. ‘It is better to be in this 
area. This guarantees us the kind of socialism that we want, to be precise, social- 
ism in liberty, socialism of a pluralist type’! The new PCI position on Italian 
NATO membership provoked a furious personal letter from Moscow to 
Berlinguer. But the Italians would not relent. In 1977 the PCI’s newspaper and 
party journals began to report on Soviet and east European dissidents, including 
Brezhnev’s personal bêtes noires, Iurii Orlov and Aleksandr Ginzburg. They also 
took up the cause of the Czechoslovak opposition movement, Charter 77, con- 
demning the Prague government for its violations of human rights. When criti- 
cized by the Soviets for sabotaging Moscow’s attempts to negotiate with the 
United States, the PCI responded that it was fully possible to both criticize human 
rights abuses and support arms-control negotiations, a position remarkably simi- 
lar to that taken by the new US administration of Jimmy Carter. From the spring 
of 1978, the PCI also attacked the Soviet military presence in Africa and began to 
support the Eritrean liberation movements in their armed uprising against the 
Soviet-backed regime in Ethiopia.!! 

Nevertheless, Berlinguer attempted to keep channels open to the Soviets up to 
mid-1979, characterizing the Soviet Union as ‘socialist’, sending delegations to 
Moscow and receiving delegations from the CPSU in Rome.!? But uncertainties 
in the relationship to the ‘fatherland of socialism’, together with a lack of results 
in Berlinguer’s compromesso storico (historical compromise) with the ruling 
Christian democrat government of Giulio Andreotti, contributed to a decline in 
support for the party. Berlinguer’s decision to go public with a comprehensive 
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criticism of the Soviet Union was probably connected to the PCI’s withdrawal of 
support from the Andreotti government and the need to create clarity before the 
resulting mid-1979 elections. At the 15th PCI Congress that spring, Berlinguer 
criticized internal as well as external Soviet policies. The assertion that the 
compromesso storico could mean competition as well as cooperation with the 
Christian democrats — and that it was up to Rome, not Moscow, to judge what best 
suited Italy — seems to have been the basis for the PCI’s final liberation from 
Soviet leadership. 

From the summer of 1979 the relationship between the Italian party and 
Moscow rapidly deteriorated. Berlinguer took a strictly neutral position on arms- 
control controversies over intermediate nuclear weapons in Europe, refusing to 
join the East bloc criticism of the NATO decisions. When the Soviets invaded 
Afghanistan in December 1979, the leader of the Italian Communist Party did not 
just deplore Moscow’s actions but termed them ‘acts of aggression’.'*? He decided 
to boycott the CPSU 26th Congress in February 1980. After martial law was 
declared in Poland in December 1981, Berlinguer uttered the phrase that some 
PCI party activists had waited for over a decade to hear: ‘The innovative impulse 
that had its origin in the October revolution has been exhausted.’ !4 

The Italian critique of the Soviet Union was not just important in terms of west 
European politics. It served as an inspiration for socialist dissidents in eastern 
Europe and for reformers within the Soviet Communist Party itself. Many of the 
intellectuals who came to advise Mikhail Gorbachev after 1985 have testified 
that their own attitudes changed as a result of encounters with Italian communist 
leaders in the 1970s. It was, says one of them, Georgii Shakhnazarov, not just the 
criticism of the Soviet system itself but the Italians’ strident conviction that dem- 
ocratic politics suited socialism best that began to create doubts among the 
younger generation of Soviet leaders. Over time, fueling that doubt may have 
been Eurocommunism’s main contribution to European history. 


The Ayatollah Khomeini in Qum, 1980 


When Ruhollah Khomeini returned to Iran on 1 February 1979 after over 15 years 
of exile, his world view presented a sharp contrast to the left-right division that 
had dominated Iranian politics for more than a generation. Instead of popular 
power or authoritarian reform, the center of Khomeini’s political doctrine was 
God, which meant that the ultimate purpose of man’s life was to obey the precepts 
of the Holy Koran. At the beginning of the rebellion against the Shah, none of the 
superpowers took the Muslim leader seriously as a political contender in his own 
right, and both Washington and Moscow suspected him of ‘objectively’ serving 
the purposes of their enemies in Tehran. But as Khomeini and his followers out- 
maneuvered all of their political opponents in 1979-80, primarily by means of 
commanding greater popular support than anyone else, it became clear even to 
the most myopic intelligence official that the political discourse in all Muslim 
countries was changing and that neither side in the Cold War would necessarily 
benefit from the outcome. 
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By 1979 the Ayatollah Khomeini had himself come a long way from his early 
days as an introspective Islamic cleric. Contrary to Western and Soviet concep- 
tions of Khomeini in the 1980s that emphasized his ‘fundamentalism’ and tradi- 
tionalism, more recent interpretations have placed him and his movement, both 
within and outside of Iran, in a decidedly radical populist category. While there is 
no doubt about Khomeini’s deeply felt religious faith and his belief that all 
answers to societal questions could be found in the Holy Koran and the Hadiths, 
his willingness to interpret Islam in political and social contexts was a function 
of his last decade in exile. The Ayatollah himself admitted that some of the pres- 
sure to address the world more directly came from the young generation of 
nationalist and often left-wing Iranians who demonstrated against the Shah in the 
1960s and 1970s and who often paid a high personal price for their endeavors in 
the regime’s prisons or execution chambers.!° 

After returning to Iran in 1979 the Ayatollah found that his political messages 
drew persons closer to his faith while the strong role of Islam in society secured 
the widest possible audience for his political sermons. It was an unbeatable com- 
bination in the battle against the Shah, the Shah’s liberal successors and ultimately 
the Iranian communists — the Tudeh Party. As historian Ervand Abrahamian 
argues, Khomeini was completely conscious of mediating between religion and 
politics. His constant references to ‘Islamic masses’, ‘oppressed peoples’ and ‘rev- 
olutionary martyrs’ borrowed heavily from leftist political traditions and made it 
possible for him to appear as the sponsor of a home-grown revolutionary doc- 
trine.'!° On the other hand, his obvious personal piety and his insistence that 
returning to ‘the words of God’ meant establishing an ‘orderly’ society in which 
the ‘excesses’ of the Shah and the infidelity of the communists would be done away 
with secured him an audience among the petit bourgeois, who later constituted the 
core of his support. 

In expounding his world view, Khomeini presented the United States and the 
Soviet Union as ‘the party of the Devil’ in quite literal terms. The United States’ 
satanic influence was manifest in its support for the ungodly and unjust regime of 
the Shah, as well as through its encouragement of the Wahhabi occupation of 
Islam’s holy cities and its arming of Israel’s crusade against the Muslims. The 
Soviet Union propagated the Devil through its declared atheism, had ‘attacked 
and exterminated’ Muslim peoples in central Asia, and entertained designs 
regarding the lands of Khomeini’s Islamic Republic. The two powers were basi- 
cally run by the same faith in man’s perfectibility which Khomeini viewed as the 
global counterpoint to ‘the party of God’. In his message to Iranian pilgrims 
issued in the great mosque at Qum on 12 September 1980 Khomeini asserted that 
he saw no difference between them: 


America plans to destroy us, all of us... We have turned our backs on the East 
and the West, on the Soviet Union and America, in order to run our country 
ourselves. Do we therefore deserve to be attacked by the East and the West? 
The position we have attained is an historical exception, given the present 
conditions in the world, but our goal will certainly not be lost if we are to die, 
martyred and defeated.!” 
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Khomeini’s world view is presented as a clear and universal alternative to both 
capitalist exploitation and communist unbelief. It resulted from two generations — 
Khomeini was born in 1902 — of trying and failing to superimpose the Cold War 
discourse on the situation in Iran and elsewhere in the Third World. Khomeini’s 
Islamism was a forerunner of many who would argue later in the twentieth century 
that the tragedy of the post-colonial experience was connected to such attempted 
superimpositions. For Iranian or Afghan Islamists the examples were close at hand. 
In their view, the Shah had dragged his own country through the dirt in an attempt 
to achieve a ‘modern’ capitalist society, just as the Afghan communist rulers, the 
People’s Democratic Party, had broken all compacts with their people in the race 
to achieve socialist modernity. The failure of both was, in the Islamists’ view, a 
sign that the project could not be accomplished and that an alternative, simultane- 
ously repudiating Soviet and US modernity, had to be developed.!® 

During the 1980s political Islam — Islamism — provided an anti-capitalist and 
anti-communist platform from which to seek political power among Muslim peo- 
ples. As a doctrine, albeit varying enormously in its different settings, Islamism 
gave new hope to millions of persons over the following two decades. The victory 
in Afghanistan meant that Islamism had delivered a ‘permanent blow’ against the 
party of the Devil, although continued warfare against the other ‘wing’ of devilry, 
the United States, proved much less effective at the end of the Cold War and after. 
The main point is that the Cold War dichotomy had lost its relevance to the polit- 
ical discourse. Of course, the intellectual hegemony of modernity had never been 
global even before the 1970s, but it is nevertheless clear that revolutions such as 
that which occurred in Iran began pointing in new and different directions. Cold 
War concerns were becoming less important among both the elites and the pub- 
lic at large because these concerns were no longer perceived to be a mirror of the 
problems faced by their countries. 


Marshal Viktor Kulikov in Warsaw, 1981 


By the early 1980s the Soviet Union had begun a slow and painful reorientation 
from the interventionism of the late 1960s and 1970s. The optimistic, not to say 
opportunistic, interventions in Africa in the mid-1970s and the more pessimistic, 
defensive, invasion of Afghanistan later that decade were replaced by a decided 
unwillingness to intervene, even when what had been projected as basic Soviet 
interests were threatened. The symbol of this reorientation was the refusal in 
December 1981 by Warsaw Pact supreme commander Marshal Viktor G. Kulikov 
to commit his troops to support martial law in Poland. Kulikov’s orders from the 
Politburo were clear. There was to be no intervention, even if Polish strongman 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski botched the crackdown on the opposition. At the 
Politburo meeting on 10 December, Iurii Andropov, a strong supporter of the 
Afghan intervention and destined to succeed Leonid Brezhnev the following year 
as party leader, told his colleagues that, ‘even if Poland were to be ruled by 
Solidarity, so be it’. ‘We have to take care of our own country, Andropov said. 
The Polish communists were astonished and some of them, including Jaruzelski, 
were dejected. In the 1980s they would have to fend for themselves.!? 
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The two years that separated the Afghan invasion from the non-intervention in 
Poland seem to have been crucial for the reorientation of Soviet strategy. We are 
now slowly discerning a debate that took place within the Moscow leadership 
whose main premises were the perceived failure of Soviet-backed Third World 
regimes, the unwelcomed postponement of a withdrawal from Afghanistan, and 
the gradual decline in the relative economic capabilities of the Soviet state. It was 
a debate whose outcome was not certain until much later in the decade, well after 
Mikhail Gorbachev had taken over the leadership, and which moved back and 
forth in the jockeying of positions for primacy in the late- and post-Brezhnev 
transition races. But in spite of the uncertain outcome, the arguments over inter- 
ventionism showed to everyone involved that the room for maneuver in Soviet 
foreign policy was becoming increasingly restricted, and that assertive action in 
one area was bound to have disastrous repercussions in other areas, including in 
the relationship with the West. As Vojtech Mastny wisely observes, ‘the tired 
leaders of the declining superpower proved to have greater sensitivity to long- 
term Western pressure and the subtle power of ideas than most of their contem- 
poraries, misled by the formidable appearance of the Soviet military machine, 
were prepared to believe’. 

Soviet disenchantments in the Third World seem to have played a much more 
important role in provoking the foreign policy reorientation of the early 1980s 
than was earlier believed. A number of experts in the Central Committee, 
including some of the very leaders who had argued most forcefully for a Soviet 
need to involve itself more expansively in Third World affairs in the early and 
mid-1970s, had become disillusioned by the late 1970s and were arguing that 
there were no real communists to be found in Africa, Asia or Latin America. To 
some of them, the difficulties in directing Marxist-Leninist regimes outside east- 
ern Europe — from Vietnam and Ethiopia to Cuba — proved that local leftists were 
unable to learn from the Soviet experience and, with Soviet economic and mili- 
tary assistance, were making a mockery of the global relevance of the October 
revolution. While the difficulties of transferring the Soviet experience to different 
climes were clear from the very beginning, some of the reports from the late 
1970s emphasized the lack of progress in established socialist regimes such as 
Vietnam and Cuba, together with the inability of ‘new democratic’ countries such 
as Afghanistan and Ethiopia to move in the right direction. 

For persons who believed in the universal application of the Soviet version of 
modernity, observing and explaining these negative developments constituted a 
severe course in disillusionment, similar, in many ways, to the intellectual trajec- 
tory of those who renounced modernization theory in the United States as Vietnam 
was ‘being lost’. It is interesting, though, that the beginning of this process in the 
Soviet Union took place before the experience of a lost war. This, I believe, can 
only be explained by the particularly important role that political theory played in 
Soviet elite ideology. Up to 1975, most Soviet leaders had observed the Third 
World by means of images produced and reproduced in Moscow. By the late 1970s 
some leaders had themselves visited the new ‘socialist’ republics and were aston- 
ished by what they saw. As Andrei Kirilenko exclaimed to the Politburo when 
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Afghanistan descended into chaos in early 1979, ‘Look what Marxists we have 
found!’ 

It is typical of Soviet thinking that only after realizing that these regimes could 
be neither easily directed nor controlled did the economic cost of Moscow’s 
involvement emerge as a concern. Besides saying something about the poverty of 
Soviet alliances, it also tells us much, as Robert English and Andrew Bennett have 
observed, about how perceptual change occurred within the system. In ways sim- 
ilar to what has been argued about Western ‘Third-Worldism’ in the 1960s and 
1970s, it seems that the Soviet debate on Third World development became a mir- 
ror for more elusive debates about the situation at home. Seen in that perspective, 
it is not surprising that many of those who had first engineered, and then rejected, 
Soviet interventionism later re-emerged as reformers during the Gorbachev era.”! 


Ronald Reagan in Reykjavik, 1986 


Ronald Reagan, elected in 1980, was in many ways the first post-modern US 
President. His view of the world was consciously determined by the personae he 
had created on and off screen. His ideologies were positional rather than cultural 
or historical — he did not recognize any fundamental differences between the tra- 
jectory he foresaw for his own country and those that could be possible for oth- 
ers, and he created a series of stories of international affairs in which concepts 
such as ‘power’, ‘trust’, and ‘victory’ took on very different meanings, depending 
on the direction of the narrative. Over the course of his presidency Reagan 
became the leader who, better than anyone, spans the gap between the Cold War 
and the post-Cold War world, perceptually as well as politically. 

Attempting to understand this President has proven to be one of the most 
difficult tasks for historians analyzing the Cold War era. To some, Reagan the 
decision maker simply does not exist. He is submerged in the general body of the 
‘Reagan administration’, which is then perceived as following an aggressive Cold 
War policy and, in the histories of some, ends up winning the global contest. To 
others, Reagan is at the center of events, and his policies, though at first largely 
disconnected, ultimately point in consistent fashion to a new way of viewing the 
United States and the world. Almost as a by-product, they ended up defeating the 
Soviet Union. At the moment, both are plausible accounts, as are others, and it is 
unlikely that we will get close to determining which avenue we want to follow 
until the documents of the Reagan administration become available for research. 

What I want to do here is to suggest a possible link between the neo-conservative 
anti-communist Reagan, on the one hand, and the Reagan who was the critic of 
traditional Cold War nuclear doctrines. Both types have been spotted in the 
recent literature. While fully accepting, at least for now, the contention that 
Reagan’s policies were, to put it mildly, amorphous, it is interesting to note how 
these dissonances did not render him politically ineffective. He could, in his inim- 
itable way, appeal to roughly the same political constituencies with policies that 
would have, a decade before, been considered to be severely dislocated. The best 
way of understanding how this was possible is, in my opinion, to underline the 
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changing concerns of US public opinion in the 1980s: how the Cold War ceased 
to be the lens through which all domestic and foreign issues were generally 
viewed. 

When Ronald Reagan came to the Reykjavik summit on 11 October 1986 he 
had already made up his mind to offer deep cuts in US nuclear arsenals in return 
for Soviet acceptance of the, as yet unrealized, Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). 
It could be argued that the reason why some of his political supporters and, cer- 
tainly, the Soviet delegation were taken aback by the proposals was that they had 
not been listening to what the President had been saying publicly for at least two 
years. Reagan wanted, in a phrase he borrowed from the distinguished nuclear 
physicist and fellow conservative, Edward Teller, ‘a shield rather than a sword’. He 
wanted a reduction, as he saw it, of the possibility of an all-destructive nuclear war 
while the United States put its own house in order and the Soviet Union got set to 
follow the same road to capitalism as most of the world was already traveling on. 

What is remarkable about the ‘Reagan reversal’ is that, as political scientist Beth 
Fischer has pointed out, it began well before Mikhail Gorbachev’s reformism 
became apparent in the Kremlin.?? By mid-1984, and possibly even earlier, the US 
approach to dealing with the Soviet Union had begun to swing from the hard-line 
confrontation of the late Carter and early Reagan years to a policy stressing the 
need to make all future conflicts containable, a policy that viewed arms control as 
one way of achieving this aim. Fischer believes that the extraordinary tension that 
came to the fore during the ‘Able Archer 83’ NATO exercise — when the Soviet 
leadership seems to have suspected preparations for a US nuclear first strike — was 
the main cause for Reagan’s change of tack. But though undoubtedly important, it 
is unlikely that the 1983 war scare was the only reason why someone who had 
made anti-communism and a strong defense two of the cornerstones of his political 
career began to retool halfway through his presidency. 

As Fischer admits, Reagan’s hawkishness had never extended all the way to 
nuclear weapons. Even in the early 1980s, while signing programs to upgrade the 
US nuclear arsenal, Reagan had been the first President to ever refuse to sit 
through White House SIOP briefings, always finding an excuse to absent himself 
when the matter was brought up. To the horror of some of his officials, this most 
anti-communist of presidents refused to even contemplate nuclear retaliation as a 
possibility, and preferred to talk about US ‘power’ in the most general of terms. 
Reagan was an optimist who believed that the world would slowly begin moving 
in the right direction, inspired in part by his ‘American miracle’. In this scenario 
there simply was no room for nuclear war. 

By the mid-1980s it seemed to the President that he had found a way to tie up 
the loose ends of his approach to the prospects of nuclear warfare. On the one 
hand, the United States was getting ‘stronger’ domestically through a mix of pros- 
perity and responsibility that Reagan often celebrated. He had won the battle 
against what probably had been, in his own vision, the main enemy the whole 
time: a US liberalism with its mix of collectivism, moral uncertainty and foreign 
appeasement. On the other hand, SDI provided Reagan with the perfect antidote 
to the threat of nuclear warfare. While the world was changing for the better, the 
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United States and its allies could solidify their role as examples for others under 
the protection of the laser umbrella. 

The ‘Zero Option’ — the elimination of all nuclear weapons — that Reagan 
accepted at Reykjavik can only be understood in this context. As he told 
Gorbachev, all Soviet concerns about the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty 
could be put aside since ‘what the hell use will ABMs or anything else be if we 
eliminate nuclear weapons?’ Though it may be going too far to call him a 
‘nuclear abolitionist’, it is quite clear that Reagan anno 1986 had come to view 
concepts such as ‘the strategic balance’ as directly opposed to the changes he 
wanted to bring about. In this respect, Reagan’s views reflected the concerns of 
the US public, although, as usual, with a more optimistic twist. For most Americans, 
the world had become a more dangerous place by the mid-1980s, not because of 
Soviet missiles but because of a whole range of new challenges, from trade 
deficits to terrorism. The Soviets remained a threat, but even conservative voters 
could hardly hold them responsible for the rise in car imports from Japan or the 
relocation of US blue-collar jobs to Mexico. 

It could be argued that Ronald Reagan’s main story was always about the 
United States and its future and that the Cold War was a minor thread. This puts 
him in the role of a transitory political leader, pointing towards a new era. If we 
choose to see the whole neo-conservative project of the late 1970s and early 
1980s as primarily about regaining control of the United States and decisively 
defeating liberalism at home, then the victories seemingly won by 1986 permit- 
ted Reagan to end the Cold War arms race in order to more effectively deal with 
the United States’ threats from abroad. As seen even from within the United 
States, the Cold War was, if not actually receding, then at least rapidly changing 
its shape by the mid-1980s. 


A whimper, not a bang? 


Dramatic as the images of 1989 and 1991 are, they do not help us much in estab- 
lishing the genealogy of the Cold War’s demise. The changes of the late Gorbachev 
era had their roots in the manifold events and processes of previous decades, 
although often in ways that are difficult to uncover. This article has attempted to 
rescue some of these events and processes through explicating how five historical 
moments between 1970 and 1986 symbolized profound changes that, in the end, 
contributed to the end of the Cold War. The re-establishment of German foreign 
policy, the transformation of west European communism, the emergence of polit- 
ical Islam, the decline in the Soviet will to intervene, and the domestic political 
successes of the United States’ neo-conservative movement all had a determining 
influence on how and when the Cold War ended. They should, thus, be studied as 
part of that broader process. Obviously, there are many other end-points in need of 
additional research — the economic and financial changes of the 1970s and early 
1980s, for instance — but I gladly leave these cases to others to make.” 

Some scholars believe that moving the beginning of the end of the Cold War 
back by a decade would deny Mikhail Gorbachev and his Soviet leadership their 
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place as the primes movens of change. This is of course not the case. Gorbachev’s 
greatness consisted in recognizing many of these trends shortly after coming into 
office and having the courage to act in accordance. As Karl Marx liked to point 
out, the wages of those who complete historical processes — especially when the 
completion is long overdue — are rarely gratifying. Historians should be the last 
to deny Gorbachev his prize as the main terminator of the Cold War. 

But just like the existence of the Cold War had causes other than the Soviet 
Union, the end of the Cold War had causes other than Gorbachev. Many of them 
are to be found, I believe, at the periphery of the Cold War system itself: in lega- 
cies from the past and in processes of social change within Europe; in the resist- 
ance to Western domination that bridges the pre- and post-Cold War eras outside 
of Europe. As with the study of the fall of other international systems, it is likely 
that only by broadening our view will the many roads leading to the end of the 
Cold War come into sight. 
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Agostino Giovagnoli 


The Vatican and the Cold War 


Relations between the Holy See and the Soviet Union began in 1917, when the 
Vatican initiated a series of attempts to institute more or less formal relations with 
the Soviet regime while, during the same period, it issued a series of negative pro- 
nouncements attacking communism, culminating in 1937 with Pius XI’s Divini 
Redentoris (though the best-known event of this kind was the excommunication 
of 1949). As Andrea Riccardi has observed, while the conflict with communism 
deeply affected the entire history of the Catholic Church during the twentieth cen- 
tury, the face-to-face confrontation between communism and the Holy See was 
relatively short in duration, coinciding with the papacy of Pius XII.! It may con- 
sequently be said that, for the Vatican, the ‘Cold War’ in the strict sense of the 
term lasted for less than 15 years, ranging from the post-World War I period until 
the death of Pius XII. Things began to change thereafter, with the ascension of 
John XXIII. In 1963 John XXIII published his encyclical Pacem in terris, which 
may be defined as the ‘Vatican’s reflection’, alongside the US and Soviet 
responses, on the Cuban missile crisis (a crisis in which the Pope himself had 
played a role). This was the same time that Monsignor Casaroli made his first 
visit to an eastern European nation, marking the birth of the Vatican’s policy of 
Ostpolitik. 

The Vatican’s Ostpolitik is known to have advanced most significantly under 
the leadership of Paul VI, who transformed John XXIII’s intuitive openness into 
a full-fledged diplomatic program closely linked, as Paul saw it, to a particular 
vision of European unity. Moving away from the views cultivated by Pius XII, 
Paul VI was a convinced Europeanist, vigorously upholding the cause and process 
of European integration. His vision was informed by three aims, all quite dear to 
him: to succeed once and for all to pacify Europe; to turn Europe into a sort of 
‘laboratory’ for overcoming the tensions and oppositions of the Cold War; and to 
encourage European assumption of a role as a world leader, no longer in any colo- 
nial sense, of course, but as supporter and source of aid to the underdeveloped 
countries of the Third World. Paul VI often summarized these three objectives in 
a single term, ‘peace’, which referred to John XXIII’s encyclical. Without a 
doubt, the Vatican’s Ostpolitik subscribed to these objectives even though its 
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actual practice primarily addressed religious concerns: facilitating the life of the 
Catholic churches and promoting ecumenical contacts in eastern European countries 
and in the USSR itself. 

Within the Soviet bloc, beginning with the Poles, these visionary goals were 
considered the potential grounds for a partial convergence with the Holy See. In 
1967, the Vatican became involved in what would eventually develop into the 
Helsinki conference. The path was cleared by agreements between the Western 
Germans and the Soviets that formalized the European borders that had been 
established at the end of the Second World War. This allowed the Catholic Church 
to normalize its internal structure in such areas as Silesia, which had been trans- 
ferred from German to Polish sovereignty after the war. Paul VI made a linkage 
between this border stabilization and the recognition of human rights, which was 
then confirmed by the Helsinki Conference, where Monsignor Casaroli repre- 
sented the Holy See. Indeed, the representatives of the Vatican and the Soviet 
Union were even seated near one another at the conference, owing to their states’ 
alphabetical proximity. 

Many have argued that the papacy of John Paul II marked a resumption of the 
Cold War mentality, that the new Pope supported a renewed frontal assault against 
the communist world (which eventually resulted in its ruin). The mass media has 
made much of the contribution by the Catholic Church, and by the Pope in par- 
ticular, to the changes that brought about the fall of the Berlin Wall and the Soviet 
Union’s demise. The Pope’s critical contribution has been identified as an ability 
to foster a vast ‘ideological’ mobilization, made possible by Karol Wojtyla’s clear, 
courageous ‘global’ anti-communism. 

This view of Wojtyla’s pontificate is not a new one. It was initially fed by hopes 
raised in the wake of Paul VI’s death and the election of a Polish Pope among 
opponents of Paul VT’s conciliatory policy towards the communist regimes. They 
were eager for a radical revision of this policy, that is, for a transition from 
Ostpolitik to Ostmission2 Similar views on John Paul’s anti-communism, 
although opposite in character, were advanced (mostly during the early years of 
his papacy) by those who saw his native Polish Catholic culture as foreign to the 
Western approaches of those years. Some perceived John Paul as representing 
a kind of return to the days of Pius XII. With time, opposition to communism 
became the main prism for interpreting this pontificate in general. Gorge 
Weigel’s biography of the Pope is a clear reflection of such an orientation, 
describing as it does John Paul II from a highly ‘American’ perspective, through 
a comparison with Ronald Reagan. As Weigel contends, both Reagan and the 
Pope shared a similar perception of communism as a ‘moral evil’ and both 
embraced ‘interests basically in agreement as regards challenging the Yalta sys- 
tem...committed to liberating what their generation called the “imprisoned 
nations” ...[T]hey took different paths to achieve the same goal.’* 

Nevertheless, John Paul II’s championing of human rights and, in particular, 
religious freedom cannot be equated to Western diplomacy’s promotion of 
these same causes. Those who emphasize Karol Wojtyla’s anti-communism — for 
instance, his explicit condemnation of communist ideology and the political 
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regimes that rested on it, the moral rebellion encouraged by his denunciations of 
communism, his refusal to negotiate or to compromise with communist regimes, 
and his rejection of Paul VI’s Ostpolitik — reduce complex questions involving 
historical, cultural, geographical and religious forces of great consequence to a 
uni-dimensional issue of ideology.* Although John Paul II’s anti-communism is 
beyond question, so was that of Pius XII, of John XXIII and of Paul VI. What dis- 
tinguishes John Paul II from these other popes, and what can explain the greater 
practical impact of his opposition to communism, is not to be found on the ideo- 
logical level but, rather, in this pontiff’s Slavic origins and his roots in Polish his- 
tory, in his experience of World War II and in his own personal encounter with life 
under a communist regime. These are what inform John Paul II’s unique spiritual, 
cultural and geopolitical vision. 


Ostpolitik: from Paul VI to John Paul II 


Many popular interpretations of Wojtyla’s papacy identify an opposition between 
Paul VI’s Ostpolitik and Wojtyla’s Eastern policy. According to his critics, Paul VI 
yielded too much and made too many compromises in his relations with the com- 
munist regimes. His Polish successor, as staunch an adversary of communism as 
was the ‘church of silence’ from which he came (definitions Karol Wojtyla was 
not enamored of), refused to endorse similar compromises. This critical view of 
Paul VI often points to his role in the Helsinki accords, which were formulated 
through the direct participation of Monsignor Casaroli.° Much has been made of 
Paul VI’s expectations — ultimately disappointed — that the agreement would bring 
about a practical improvement in the condition of civil rights and thus in church 
life in communist countries. 

Such a simplistic version of events is contradicted by a number of factors, begin- 
ning with the fact that the Catholic Church did not escalate its anti-communist 
rhetoric after the ascension of John Paul II to the papacy (even though his teach- 
ings certainly contained explicit criticism of the communist regimes).’ Even more 
significant was Casaroli’s appointment as Secretary of State following the sudden 
demise of Villot. This choice in favor of continuity was confirmed by John Paul 
II’s decision not to dismantle the Vatican’s diplomatic team that was responsible 
for implementing the Ostpolitik policy. The new Pope’s election, in other words, 
did not signal a reversal of the Vatican’s Moscow policy but, as Andrea Riccardi 
has observed, marked ‘a strengthening of those very themes of religious freedom 
which, as Paul VI’s pontificate was drawing to a close, that Pope and his Helsinki 
document had indicated as fundamental’. And so we see that the cause of 
religious freedom, considered by some as especially characteristic of John Paul’s 
vigorous anti-communism, was not a new Vatican policy at all. 

John Paul II gradually supplemented the continuing Vatican policy with per- 
sonal emphases that were designed to ‘strengthen’ Ostpolitik. This was the case, 
for example, with Wojtyla’s approach to the issue of dialogue, so typical of Paul 
VI’s papacy and diplomacy. Dialogue meant that ‘protest [did not] preclude real- 
istic contacts with governments’.” For John Paul II, dialogue came to mean, above 
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all, an unwavering expression of one’s values together with a demand for the basic 
human respect to which one is entitled. Another important feature ‘added’ by this 
Pope to the ongoing policy of Ostpolitik was its linkage to a more intense pastoral 
dynamic. Diplomacy was not seen to be the only sphere of praxis; the national 
Church itself was expected to take part in the struggle on behalf of its growth and 
development. In this sense, John Paul II rejected the model represented by 
Cardinal Lekai in Hungary, where diplomatic agreements had guaranteed a cer- 
tain degree of tranquility for the Church but at the cost of restricting it to certain 
areas of life. 

John Paul II’s view of the Church’s problems and future in eastern Europe were 
given expression during his first papal journey to Poland, and most particularly in 
the speech he delivered at the Jasna Gora sanctuary. In that speech John Paul 
stressed the importance of the role of the national Church and extolled the unity 
of the episcopate, a ‘source of spiritual strength’ for a Church able to defend and 
preserve the nation’s identity even in times of aggression and division so com- 
monplace in Poland. Citing the example of St. Stanislaus who also opposed the 
use of political power, John Paul II aspired to a normalization of relations 
between Church and state that would be based on religious freedom. This pro- 
gram was not only meant for Poland; the Pope aspired to see a strong, united 
Church in other eastern European countries that would be capable of assuming an 
important social role in the service of the entire nation, and that would eschew a 
political role when that would be necessary in order to pursue its other aims. 
Clearly, this strategy was not aimed at immediately overturning or radically dele- 
gitimizing communist governments. Rather, John Paul sought to strengthen the 
Church to the point where it could function as the ‘soul’ of an entire nation, as 
was the case in Poland. 


Karol Wojtyla and Poland 


This original program does not coincide with the actual impact John Paul’s papacy 
had on the communist regimes of eastern Europe. Gorbachev is known to have rec- 
ognized the great significance of John Paul II’s papacy for the future of commu- 
nism, an opinion shared by many. But while there exists a general consensus over 
the role of John Paul II’s ties to his native Poland in the break-up of Soviet rule in 
eastern Europe, opinions differ as to the practical ways these ties actually influenced 
the situation in Poland and, more generally, in the Eastern bloc in general. 

John Paul II’s relationship with his native land cannot be understood without 
taking into account the prior 30-year history of the Polish Church, as experienced 
by Karol Wojtyla, under communist rule.!° In fact, the attitude of Polish Catholics 
towards communism diverged from Catholic sentiment prevalent elsewhere in 
eastern Europe. Deeply rooted in history and society, the Church in Poland simul- 
taneously opposed the regime and stood for a sense of national responsibility, at 
once displaying intransigence towards communism and realism towards the com- 
munists in power. This position was advanced, above all, by Stephan Wyszinsky, 
the great leader of Polish Catholicism, who, after years of harsh imprisonment, 
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chose the path of collaboration with his great adversary, Gomulka. He considered 
this to be for the good of both Church and nation. Wyszinsky did not always 
receive Rome’s support and understanding for his policy. Karol Wojtyla grew up 
in a Church that suffered from Pius XII’s inability to comprehend its choices. 

Much of what truly distinguished John Paul II from his predecessors was his 
direct experience of life under a communist regime: first-hand knowledge of the 
sufferings inflicted by the regime on the Church, and of communist reality itself, 
including both its strengths and weaknesses. This is why John Paul II’s attitudes 
cannot be interpreted in strictly ideological terms. He accepted the need for a con- 
siderable degree of realism, not so much in the political and diplomatic meaning 
of the term but as the result of his extended familiarity with people and events. 
What’s more, this experience unfolded in a country where Catholics constituted 
the majority and the Church had always played a socially important role. Thus, 
engaging in a dialogue or even negotiating with the government did not neces- 
sarily mean that the Church was yielding — as exemplified in the behavior of 
Wyszinsky, whom no one could accuse of cowardice. 

Such an orientation was evident during John Paul II’s first journey as Pope to 
Poland in 1979. The circumstantial link between the popular enthusiasm generated 
by the trip and the rise of the Solidarity movement is often emphasized. This rela- 
tionship, debated by scholars, was considered emblematic of John Paul II’s ability 
to excite a ‘moral revolt’ against communism in the public conscience. It is no less 
noteworthy, however, that this Pope (and the Polish episcopate, at his urging) exer- 
cised constant vigilance in ensuring that domestic disturbances did not provoke 
Soviet intervention. In his memoirs, Cardinal Casaroli, then Undersecretary of 
State, recalled the questions and concerns raised by Kanja during the trip. Casaroli 
notes that all polemic was avoided, as if to ask for “understanding and assistance 
(the shadow of the Soviet Big Brother, although not explicitly evoked, fell contin- 
uously not so much on the Pope as on the Polish leaders)’.!! 

John Paul II was later known to be fond of the Solidarity movement and to have 
supported its cause, perhaps more than Wyszinsky himself or the other Polish 
bishops. Nevertheless, although supported by the Church, Solidarity was prima- 
rily an expression of a profound break between the working class and the com- 
munist party brought on by economic and social factors. It was the significance 
and justness of this break that attracted the sympathies of John Paul II. But 
regardless, he was ever vigilant in trying to keep the Solidarity movement and 
other opposition forces from weakening the Polish government in Soviet eyes. 

This perspective is confirmed in John Paul II’s letter to Leonid Brezhnev, 
brought to light by Gorge Weigel, insisting on respect for Poland’s national sov- 
ereignty and on the internal nature of Poland’s problems.!* This was a clear 
attempt to stave off military invasion, adopting diplomatic arguments likely to 
impress his interlocutor, including an appeal to the Helsinki agreements. 
Information obtained from the so-called Mitrokhin Archive suggests that 
Jaruzelski’s later coup d’état met with a ‘certain understanding’ from the Polish 
episcopate and, in particular, from Cardinal Glemp, who always took positions 
close to those of the Pope’s. 
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In the long run, this ‘moderate’ choice proved to be the winning one. In fact, it 
established a link, even if characterized by conflict, between the Church and the 
Polish authorities based on a common interest in preventing Soviet intervention 
and resolving issues ‘among Poles’. The Mitrokhin documents shed light on the 
growing tension between Polish and Russian communists, and even between the 
two nations’ secret services. The battle lines had already been drawn during John 
Paul II’s first journey to Poland, which Brezhnev himself had sought to prevent. !? 
The Soviets did all they could to hamper these trips, repeatedly accusing the 
Polish communists of excessive leniency in their policies towards the Catholic 
Church and the Solidarity movement. In fact, as Andrew observes, a deep differ- 
ence in perspective separated Polish and Soviet communists. For the Poles, the 
policy towards Wojtyla and the Polish Church was an internal Church—state mat- 
ter. For the Soviets, it was part of a larger question regarding the USSR’s struggle 
against the Vatican. In the end, this difference proved decisive. And so, we can 
understand that John Paul II’s role in the collapse of communism in Europe lies 
not in his political and diplomatic activity — however important that activity was — 
but in his influence on the Polish Church and the consequent resumption of 
geopolitical, social and cultural rifts within the Eastern bloc that eroded Soviet 
hegemony. 


Pope John Paul II’s spiritual geography 


More significant than what he did, John Paul II ‘destabilized’ the Soviet Union 
and its allies because of what he was: the first leader of universal Catholicism 
from a communist country. The KGB, and particularly Andropov, were known to 
have vividly perceived the danger that his election constituted. This suspicion 
appears to have informed Soviet policy as a whole. Indeed, much of the Soviet 
bloc’s religious policy was conducted directly by the secret services of the USSR 
or by those of other communist nations.'* Right away in 1978 the KGB viewed 
the election of a Polish Pope as disastrous. Karol Wojtyla had already been the 
target of onerous ‘attention’ by the Polish secret services while he was 
Archbishop of Krakow. Two of their agents managed to win the trust of one of his 
colleagues, consequently allowing the security services to be aware of the rela- 
tions between the Archbishop and the opposition movement (although such clan- 
destine means of intelligence gathering were patently unnecessary, the main 
‘proof’ of Wojtyla’s anti-communism being found in his homilies; even when in 
Poland, that is, Karol Wojtyla acted in public fashion, never hiding his views and 
positions). 

The conflict between John Paul II and the Soviet bloc may be defined as 
‘geopolitical’ rather than ideological. The Pope’s Slavic roots lie at the base of 
a world view, a ‘spiritual geography’ particular to him, that also affected his actual 
behavior. As a Pole, Wojtyla always conceived Europe as a unitary whole, ‘from 
the Atlantic to the Urals’. This formula had been promoted by de Gaulle before 
him. In a certain sense, the same vision inspired the Helsinki accords. Clearly, 
Wojtyla’s Europe did not correspond to any political plan but expressed, rather, a 
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historical and cultural vision resting on common Christian roots. Save for the 
Christian element, this vision paradoxically brought him closer to his Soviet 
adversaries (or at least to some of them; Gromyko’s own memoirs make similar 
allusions) because it emphasized long-standing continuities — of a more geo- 
graphical than political nature — difficult to ignore. From the Soviet point of view, 
however, this very complicity made John Paul II, who spoke the same language 
and shared the same perspective as those populations living under communist 
regimes, particularly ‘dangerous’. John Paul II posed a problem for the USSR and 
the other communist nations of eastern Europe because his person and attitudes 
were born of long-standing tendencies deeply rooted in the history and culture of 
eastern Europe. This is probably the sense of the papacy’s discussion of an ‘alter- 
native’ to communism. Rather than opposing those regimes ideologically, Wojtyla 
embodied and proposed an alternative to communism’s explanation of the needs 
of those populations, an alternative that the communist regimes were ‘ideologically’ 
unable to defeat. 

John Paul II’s ‘spiritual geography’ found several expressions in the sphere of 
relations between the Churches, or, better put, between the various Christian tra- 
ditions. It is no accident that his teachings frequently adopt the well-known ‘two- 
lung’ image: there is only one Church to be reunited that has always breathed with 
two lungs, the Western and the Eastern one. One indication of Wojtyla’s vision is 
his decision to make Cyril and Methodius patrons of Europe. This was a reli- 
giously elegant way to claim equal dignity for both the eastern and western 
European traditions, as well as to call attention to the Church’s unitary roots in the 
diversity of traditions and rites. This vision of European unity is particularly 
pleasing to the Slavic world, which has always been attracted to western Europe 
while also being apprehensive of its hegemony. 

Wojtyla’s European vision is thus a deeply Slavic one. But it is also a Polish 
vision that necessarily clashes with a Russian understanding of European geog- 
raphy. This was manifest in Wojtyla’s approach to Eastern-rite Catholics in the 
Ukraine. Immediately upon his election he resolutely defended this Church’s tra- 
dition, guaranteeing a succession to the aged Cardinal Slypij while also trying to 
satisfy Orthodox requests.!> These decisions were unwelcome both to the Soviets, 
who feared a Church alliance with Ukrainian nationalism, and to the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which traditionally opposed ‘interventions’ by Rome. 

This conflict was not only with the Soviets but with the Russian world as well. 
Not coincidentally, it began before John Paul II’s pontificate and continued after 
the fall of the Soviet Union. For example, Andropov was ‘obsessed’ with the ‘ide- 
ological subversion’ wrought by the Holy See in the USSR through the 
Ukrainians. The KGB sought to provoke divisions among Ukrainian Catholics 
forced into hiding by the regime’s persecutions. The Soviet secret service aspired 
to extend its activities to Rome as well. After Patriarch Slipyi was freed, the KGB 
attempted to discredit his successor, Vasyl Velychowsky, in his eyes. Although the 
campaign succeeded in infiltrating the clandestine Ukrainian Church, the results 
were not those hoped for. There is no trace of a break between Slipyi and 
Velychowsky. Such episodes are emblematic of the Soviets’ general failure to 
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defeat this unique adversary — a weak, persecuted body like Ukrainian Catholicism, 
and the Catholic Church in general. 

Other issues, less well known and studied than human rights but no less rooted 
in John Paul II’s ‘religious geography’, are worthy of consideration in trying to 
understand this Pope’s contribution to the fall of the Soviet bloc. One of those is 
peace, an issue often skillfully mobilized by the communist world to call atten- 
tion to a problem difficult to oppose: the peril of war, and of nuclear war in par- 
ticular. This is a recurring theme in John Paul II’s teachings, one that dissented 
from the positions of Western governments. His pronouncements on the Gulf War 
and, later, on the Kosovo action are well known. The issue of peace again shows 
that John Paul II did not constitute a ‘danger’ to communism because of his 
ideological antagonism or his pro-Western positions, but because of his origins 
in the Slavic world and his ‘geopolitical’ affinity with the populations living in 
the Soviet bloc. Those affinities were what made him feared even more than his 
predecessors who, like Pius XII, were deeply committed to the struggle against 
communism. 
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Without the most careful examination of all the statistical data which we possess 
in far larger measure than at any other time and in any other country, without 
organizing these data, without analyzing them and generalizing from them, no 
scholarly economic work is possible. It is a source of regret that the statistical data 
are still classified as secret in the central statistical administration in Comrade 
Starovskii’s safes.! 

What is the problem we wish to solve when we try to construct a rational 
economic order?...It is...a problem of the utilisation of knowledge not given to 
anyone in its totality. 


Introduction 


This chapter is about the value of information in a command system. Paul David 
and Dominique Foray define information, in contrast to knowledge, as follows: 
knowledge is the cognitive capability that empowers its owners to act, intellectu- 
ally or practically; in contrast, information is merely the ‘structured and format- 
ted data that remain passive and inert’ until those empowered by knowledge use 
it On board an aircraft, the instruments and charts provide information. The 
pilot, on the other hand, has the knowledge for flying the plane which allows him 
to use this information. Thus, information is of a lower value than knowledge. 
That is to say, information is only a small part of the stock of intangible capital 
that is used in order to fly the plane or manage a society. Nevertheless, informa- 
tion remains very important. In the classic formulation by Kenneth Arrow, the 
value of information is contained in the fact that it reduces uncertainty.’ The most 
knowledgeable pilot cannot pinpoint the plane’s position and altitude relative to 
the ground when flying in clouds or in darkness, for example, without checking 
the dials on the instrument panel. 

Three factors make an investigation of the economics of information in command 
systems a timely one. First, any study of information in command systems nec- 
essarily raises the problem of official secrecy. Why are there official secrets and 
why does official secrecy vary over time and across countries? While a rich liter- 
ature exists on the economics of concealment, including commercial secrecy, 
the question of official secrecy does not appear to have been addressed. This 
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generates a gap in our understanding that should be remedied. Second, the historical 
literature on Soviet official secrecy is written almost exclusively in moral and 
psychological terms, and focuses on the leadership’s paranoia: the excessive or 
pathological secretiveness of Soviet rulers. This focus diverts us from the impor- 
tant task of understanding secrecy as a rational-choice process. Lastly, several 
recent studies based on materials in the former Soviet archives provide us with a 
growing mass of ‘information about information’ that can assist us in addressing 
these questions. 

In terms of the economics of information, however, this mass is almost entirely 
unstructured. That means that a daunting empirical task still lies ahead. Not only 
do we lack measures for this information. We do not know how to measure it in 
the first place. There is an aggregate stock of information in the economy that con- 
tinually depreciates as it becomes outdated or loses its relevance. Information is 
continually added. Some of it updates or replaces old information and some of it 
is new. Because information becomes dated and technology is continually changing, 
information of varying chronological origin is heterogeneous in character. 

Information can be digital or analogue. Digital information is measured in 
internet pages, disk files, bytes and bits. Analogue information that is written and 
bound can be measured in volumes, pages and characters. It also exists in film, 
tape, newsprint and manuscript. This technical heterogeneity makes the stock of 
information and its growth difficult to measure in any certain or exact terms. In 
addition, the uses of information are numerous and varied. We cannot usually 
even distinguish between information that serves the economy’s productive needs 
and that which serves our human curiosity and is therefore a consumption good. 

The value of information depends on our knowledge. New knowledge can have 
unexpected effects, for it can turn some kinds of information into completely 
obsolete information while making others suddenly valuable. We are, for example, 
continually discovering new ways of using historical information. 

But for the most part, we are not very good at measuring information. Indeed, 
what we tend to measure is not information itself but the spread of information 
technology: computer units, telephone lines, pounds of newsprint and so on. I will 
attempt to focus here on the concept of stocks of economically valuable informa- 
tion of various kinds. Nevertheless, the reader should not expect quick results. 

This chapter is organized as follows. The first section argues that the increas- 
ing role information plays in modern market economies is not just a consequence 
of its falling cost. The growing role of information also results from rising 
incomes. The evidence shows that, as economic development proceeds and 
incomes rise, information is demanded in much larger quantities and may even 
display increasing returns. The next section contrasts the distinct uses of infor- 
mation made in command and market systems, respectively. I will focus in par- 
ticular on the intermediate uses of information rather than on information as a 
consumption good. I will assume that information is exchanged in order to per- 
mit transactions that create a surplus for someone and that the distribution of the 
surplus is likely to be very important. I will not, however, analyze the creation of 
the surplus itself. The next section will consider several specific uses of information, 
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keeping in mind that information adds value to transactions that increasingly take 
place as incomes rise because it supports reputations, permits customization and 
provides yardsticks. In the Soviet economy such information was frequently not 
produced and, if produced, was often concealed in ‘Comrade Starovskii’s safes’ or 
elsewhere. It was often of poor quality, but regardless of its quality this informa- 
tion often suffered from low credibility outside the ruling circle. In short, the 
Soviet command system generated economic growth that was based on a rela- 
tively low-value information stock. The penultimate section considers the impli- 
cations of this condition for post-war Soviet economic growth and economic 
slowdown, the collapse of the command system, and the persistence of a low level 
of output after the Soviet Union’s demise. The final section will present a conclusion 
of the paper’s main points and findings. 


Falling costs, rising demands 


We are sometimes told that we are living in a ‘new economy’. The basis of this 
new economy is said to be found in the rapidly falling costs and diffusion of new 
technologies for information storage, handling and transmission, ranging from 
the desktop computer and mobile phone to the internet. Other aspects of the new 
economy, whether or not it has truly accelerated growth, are said to include the 
decline of old industries, the growth of new industries producing machinery (and 
specifically IT equipment), the rise of the information and financial services sectors, 
and globalization.” 

I single out the rise of services because the products of the services sector are 
relatively information intensive. Information is a final product of the news, enter- 
tainment and publishing media. Agencies engaged in business consulting, market 
research, credit evaluation and economic forecasting both consume this informa- 
tion and supply it to other business users. It is essential to the provision of per- 
sonal services ranging from education, health care and the long-term treatment of 
sick, disabled and the aged, to housing, the labor market and financial services. 
Community services such as defense, policing, the administration of justice, and 
public accounting rely in obvious ways on the flow of information. 

The growth of services has recently accelerated. Nevertheless, it has a long his- 
tory, suggesting that the new economy may not be as new as is often touted, and 
that it has probably been emerging for centuries. Table 7.1 shows that the employ- 
ment share of the services sector in three of the most developed industrial 
economies in the world has been rising since 1870. This rise has been continuous 
in the United States, whereas in Britain and Germany the industrial efforts of 
World War II interrupted the trend. But if we take 1930 as an intermediate bench- 
mark, the table also reveals that the gain in the employment share of the services 
sector over the last 60 years was at least twice that of the first 60 years in each of 
these countries. This supports the notion of an underlying acceleration in the 
structural shift from production towards services since World War II. 

No factor has been more closely associated with the rise of the ‘new economy’ 
than diffusion of the personal computer. Over the past 20 years the United States 
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Table 7.1 Employment in distribution, finance and services, 1870 to 
1990: USA, UK and Germany, selected years (per cent of total 


employment) 
United United Germany 
States Kingdom 
1870 18.3 27.0 16.0 
1910 26.2 32.3 19.5, 
1930 33.1 35.2 22:3 
Increase, 1870 to 1930 +14.8 +8.2 +6.3 
1950 40.0 31.7 21.1 
1990 62.2 57.0 36.1 


Increase, 1930 to 1990 +29.1 +21.8 +13.8 


Source: S. N. Broadberry, The Productivity Race: British Manufacturing in 
International Perspective, 1850-1990 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), p. 64. 


has gone from a position of negligible availability of computers to one in which 
one PC exists for every employable adult. Other leading economies do not lag far 
behind this figure.® 

Current rates of decline in information and communications costs are dramatic 
by any standard. For example, in the three decades from 1930 to 1960 the cost of 
a three-minute transatlantic telephone call fell by 5.4 per cent a year. The rate then 
increased to 8.4 per cent annually over the next three decades, from 1960 to 1990. 
In the three decades from 1960 to 1990, the US Department of Commerce com- 
puter price deflator fell at 14.9 per cent a year. The annual rate for the 1980s alone 
was 27.6 per cent.’ More recent estimates reveal further acceleration, with 
performance-adjusted personal computer prices falling at 30 to 40 per cent annu- 
ally through the 1990s.° It is a striking irony that the years of accelerating global 
decline in information costs are also roughly the same period in which the Soviet 
economy decayed and then collapsed. 

There may be historical parallels to past diffusion curves of radios and televi- 
sions, telegraph, postal services and mail order, and newsprint and books. The 
cost of the printed word followed a similar curve in the years after the introduc- 
tion of the printing press. Before printing, a single book might represent months 
or years of a scholar’s income. In such circumstances, only the Church or the 
Crown could maintain a library.’ With the introduction of printing to Italy in 1465 
the price of books is said to have fallen by 80 per cent in just three years. This 
precipitous decline was repeated in the years that followed because falling prices 
widened the market and enabled a rapid increase in printing runs. By the early 
sixteenth century, editions of 3,000 were not uncommon. Afterward, however, 
book prices stabilized for a lengthy period.!° 

The decline in information costs during such episodes may be astonishing and 
spectacular but it is only part of the story. Conventional analysis of the information 
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age focuses on falling costs because our attention is naturally drawn to periods of 
dramatic cost decline such as the one in which we are living today. Moreover, it 
cannot be denied that falling costs are extremely important. However, the rela- 
tionship between information and economic growth has roots that are both longer 
in historical terms than often imagined, and also deeper than a singular focus on 
falling costs would imply. We are not just observing a slide down a fixed demand 
curve that widens the market as costs fall. The uses of information have been 
driven by rising incomes as well as by falling information costs. Income growth 
is slow and gradual but there is unambiguous evidence that shows that informa- 
tion becomes more useful as incomes rise and would be demanded in greater 
quantities even if costs did not change. 

International comparisons at a point in time clearly show how the demand for 
information-handling capacity rises with income when costs are given. This rela- 
tionship is well established and robust, and it can be observed in distinct historical 
periods. As far back as the 1930s, incomes were related to the availability of 
national information and communications facilities as much as they were to ingots 
of steel or kilowatts of electric power.!' Lenin and Stalin thought they were liv- 
ing in the age of steel and electricity but they were wrong. A new era was already 
overtaking them. Similar figures from contemporary evidence confirm the 
observation that the age of information is not driven by falling costs alone.!* For 
given technologies available at given costs, relatively wealthy countries have found 
it advantageous to invest much more heavily in information capacity than poor 
countries. This may be because information is a luxury good, which means 
that rich people are willing to spend proportionately more to obtain it, or because 
information has higher returns in those activities in which rich countries specialize. 

It seems likely that information displays diminishing returns when other fac- 
tors are controlled. However, network externalities clearly ensure increasing 
returns, over a certain range, from items of information technology equipment 
such as video and fax machines, telephones and PCs.!? Furthermore, while 
returns from information may strictly diminish at the margin for a given activity, 
it is possible and even likely that average returns tend to be higher in those activ- 
ities such as services that grow most rapidly as incomes rise. Hence, the value of 
information may rise with incomes and levels of economic development. 


Hierarchy and secrecy 


In order to understand the scope and purposes of information stocks in the Soviet 
economy, it is necessary to observe the differences between command and mar- 
ket systems. In a market that is competitive the important relationships are hori- 
zontal: buyers and sellers meet and compete on approximately equal terms. 
Market information is available to all or, if costly, is itself a commodity that can 
be supplied and demanded. A hierarchy is a vertical network of principals and 
agents.!4 In the Soviet command economy most enterprises were state-owned and 
most producers were agents of a government principal, usually a minister, the 
ministry being the legal fundholder. Horizontal relationships of supply and 
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demand were organized by order from above through vertical hierarchies rather 
than directly between buyers and sellers on a voluntary basis. Vertical subordina- 
tion was based on the principle that orders flowed downwards while information 
flowed upwards and did not leak downwards or sideways. 

An essential feature of the Soviet command system was the complexity of its 
hierarchies. There were numerous parallel hierarchies with necessarily special- 
ized functions that were often overlapping, and that converged at the top in a uni- 
fied authority such as the Council of Ministers and the Politburo. And, of course, 
there existed minor parallel hierarchies within every major hierarchy. None of 
these could fulfill their functions in isolation, that is, without horizontal 
exchanges that required contact with others. For example, the Defense Ministry 
had to purchase equipment and fuel from industry and food from agriculture. The 
Ministry for Engineering had to buy metals from the steel industry and power 
from the electricity-generating industry. These exchanges were initially author- 
ized in very broad terms in high-level plans and decrees. The ministries them- 
selves then had to negotiate detailed contracts for specific commodities in order 
to implement the plan.!> Implementation of these contracts rested on budget 
authorization by the Ministry of Finance, and credit authorization by the State 
Bank. Meanwhile, the criminal and security police, planners and party activists 
selectively monitored activities and transactions and tracked their consequences. 

Within these complex hierarchies, principals were faced with two kinds of 
opportunistic action by agents that might restrict or dissipate the principal’s rents. 
One was the agent’s ability to influence the principal through the former’s control 
of the upward flow of information. The other was the agent’s ability to collude 
with contacts in parallel hierarchies in unauthorized horizontal transactions that 
might profit the agent at the expense of the principal. 

The practice of secrecy was a mechanism that effectively supported vertical 
structures at the expense of horizontal ones. Secrecy itself had two aspects. The 
first was the strict rules that limited the downward transmission of information. 
For example, between 1930 and 1941 the government and its main economic 
committee issued more than 32,000 decrees. Fewer than 4,000 of these were 
openly published. More than 5,000 received the highest security classification, 
which meant that they remained known only to a very small number of top offi- 
cials.!° This secrecy extended both to decisions and to the decision-making 
process itself. The principles of ‘conspirativeness’ (konspiratsiia), approved by 
the party Politburo in the late 1920s, were aimed at limiting knowledge of the 
business of the Politburo and Central Committee to the narrowest possible set of 
participants and, in the process of transmitting decisions downwards, to deny 
information to lower levels concerning the sources and contexts of higher-level 
decisions. Moreover, on 5 March 1931 the Politburo resolved ‘categorically to 
forbid people with the right of acquaintance with the decisions of the C[entral] 
C[ommittee], when passing instructions onward in the apparatus, to refer to the 
fact that these instructions are decisions of the C[entral] C[ommittee]’.!7 

Such secrecy cannot have been designed only to prevent breaches of national 
security or to prevent society from holding the government and ruling party to 
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public account. It was also designed to influence the behavior of those located 
within the state apparatus, but below the apex of power. If officials and activists 
at the middle level of the nomenklatura knew nothing of the decisions being made 
above them and of the superior bodies making them, they could be prevented 
from learning how to shape and direct information and to lobby superiors in order 
to influence decisions concerning their own private interests. 

Secrecy also entailed the construction of elaborate ‘firewalls’ within the state 
to inhibit horizontal transfers of information between parallel hierarchies. Again, 
these firewalls could hardly have been justified on grounds of national security or 
even by a desire to protect the authority of the state as a whole vis-d-vis society. 
Even within the government, information was shared on the basis of need rather 
than the right to know, and the need to know was defined within limits that appear 
at times to be extraordinarily narrow. For example, in August 1948 the deputy 
chief of the Interior Ministry (MVD) Ivan Serov wrote to his boss Lavrentii Beriia 
that in the process of drafting the 1949 budget the Ministry of Finance was 
demanding to be provided with the numbers of persons to be found in prisons, 
labor camps and prisoner-of-war camps ‘and their physical condition’, the num- 
bers of internal security personnel, and the figures for gold output and the gold 
content of ores. Such figures were required in order to budget for MVD outlays 
for wages and subsistence. Serov warned that ‘provision of these figures will lead 
to familiarization with especially important information on the part of a wide 
circle of staff of the USSR Ministry of Finance, the State Bank and the Industrial 
Bank’. An accompanying memorandum advised Beriia that in previous years 
such figures had been temporarily loaned to the Finance Ministry where they 
were processed by no more than two or three highly trusted workers and then 
returned. The memorandum also noted that the Ministries of the Armed Forces 
and State Security provided the Finance Ministry with financial summaries only 
and not with head counts. It proposed that the MVD do the same.!® 

Such firewalls were often buttressed by a low-trust environment that helped 
align the incentives of agents with those of their principals. For example, the 
archives reveal that in the 1930s industrial producers of military products fre- 
quently refused to release information about the production cost of weapons to 
the Defense Ministry, which was the purchasing department. They justified this 
refusal on the grounds that equipment costs were a military secret to which the 
Defense Ministry was not privyto. Of course, this was a crude excuse. The real 
problem was that the refusal promoted the producers’ horizontal bargaining 
power.!° 

A number of interlocking mechanisms, thus, inhibited horizontal transactions. 
Unauthorized contracts among lower-level agents with the aim of engaging in 
horizontal trades were prohibited. In addition, vertical networks of patronage and 
protection encouraged agents to invest in relationships of trust and dependence 
with superiors rather than with their opposite numbers in parallel hierarchies. 

By protecting their information from horizontal spillage, principals successfully 
strengthened their vertical hierarchies. However, the reinforcement of hierarchy 
was achieved at a cost, which was paid in the diminished quantity and quality of 
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information that flowed upwards from agent to principal. The quantity of 
information that flowed upward was restricted to the common interest of both 
principal and agent. The upper reaches of the hierarchies consequently had a lim- 
ited information-handling capacity. This was only partly due to technological lim- 
itations, though it should not be forgotten that, until the end of the Soviet regime, 
many officials had nothing more sophisticated on their desks than an abacus. In 
addition, the Politburo and ministers clearly preferred to rely on small staffs of 
experts. This evidently made it easier to share motivation and sustain unified 
leadership.” There were many kinds of information that the commanders of the 
system simply did not want to know. They did not want to be bothered with every 
petty setback or failure, preferring to place responsibility for such events at lower 
levels, which would sort the problems out without the assistance of higher author- 
ities. Keeping their superiors uninformed helped those at the lower levels of the 
hierarchy to preserve their own freedom of action.”! 

In addition, vertical relations spoiled the quality of information. Because there 
was no lack of profitable opportunities for horizontal exchanges that would 
undermine the plan, principals needed good information about what their agents 
were doing. For the same reason, however, agents had strong incentives to conceal 
or lie about their activities. They had another reason as well: even if the returns 
from concealed horizontal exchanges were sometimes low relative to the high 
risks and penalties involved, the most profitable alternative for the agent was not 
necessarily to obey orders. The fact is, carrying out instructions required effort, 
which meant that doing nothing entailed as much concealment as doing some- 
thing that was actively illegal. And thus, while downward and horizontal transfers 
of information were successfully impeded, the flows of information vertically 
upward became sluggish and frequently distorted.” 

While principals generally discouraged inferiors from lobbying, there were 
circumstances in which they actively encouraged it as a means of overcoming the 
reluctance of agents to volunteer information. In the competition for resources 
and favors, rival agents were all too willing to supply principals with information 
of two kinds: on the relative worth of rival spending projects that were available 
to the principal to choose, and on the relative loyalty of competing agents. This 
was the strategy that was followed, for example, in creating a ‘market for inven- 
tions’ in the defense industry.” The resulting information could be plentiful, 
though recognizably biased. It depended on enforcing rivalry among agents at 
lower levels through a policy of ‘divide and conquer’. If these agents formed hor- 
izontal links and learned to collude, then the flow of information deteriorated in 
both quantity and quality.” 

In summary, the role of information is pointedly distinct in the command 
system as compared to a market setting. In the former, principals had strong 
incentives to collect true information, although these incentives were substan- 
tially weakened by the high costs of collecting and handling it. Agents often had 
only weak incentives to collect information or provide true information to princi- 
pals, while they had strong incentives to either withhold or distort it. The result- 
ing equilibrium was characterized by limited information stocks of poor quality. 
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Austrian economic thought emphasizes the role of markets as information systems 
in which prices make reallocation possible by acting as signals.” Indeed, this was 
the argument with which the Austrian tradition sought to establish the superiority 
of the capitalist economic system over socialism. The focus of this paper is a little 
different: it examines the various ways in which the exchange of non-price signals 
can add value to transactions. Without this information, the transactions taking 
place would be of lower value or they would not take place at all. I discern three 
ways in which information adds value to transactions: it supports producers’ and 
consumers’ reputations; it permits customization of products; and it provides yard- 
sticks that are useful to all agents in making comparative evaluations of products, 
producers and investments. Reputation and customization depend on the diffusion 
of specific information, information about individual consumers and producers. 
Yardsticks, on the other hand, are enabled by ‘general knowledge’, knowledge about 
the economy in various aggregate dimensions. 


Brands, advertising and reputation 


In markets for goods and services where there are many brands and many sellers, 
advertising informs consumers of the availability and price of new products, 
reducing the costs of searching for them.*° Where the quality of a product mat- 
ters and consumers cannot easily distinguish good products from bad ones before 
purchase, producers can command a premium if they invest in a reputation.”’ For 
the same reasons that Soviet producers did not need to know their markets, they 
had little reason to acquire a reputation with the ultimate users of their products. 
For related reasons, producers did not advertise. Most Soviet consumers took 
what they could get without having to choose among brands or seek out the lowest 
price. It was enough to be able to buy at all. 

In a seller’s market the information of most value to consumers is knowing for 
certain that a given commodity will be available in a given quantity at a given 
time and place. Knowledge of availability is more important than knowledge of 
quality or even price. Market research that predicts availability serves consumers 
but is of no interest to producers. Without it, market intelligence circulates along 
the twin axes of rumor and privilege, traded in an ‘economy of favours’ .”® 

It would be wrong to conclude that business reputation did not exist at all in 
the command system. Reputations were attached to both products and agents. 
Particular brand products were widely known for high quality. These included 
Stolichnaia vodka, the Red October chocolate confectionery, the Bolshoi ballet 
and MIG aircraft. This reputation was primarily based on consumers’ experience 
but the payoff came when reporting within the vertical hierarchy. That is, the mar- 
ket reputation brought no return. It was the reputation in the hierarchy that won 
rewards for the producers. These rewards were extremely varied. Organizational 
team benefits took the form of priority access to financial and material resources 
for production and the establishment of privileged retail, housing and welfare 
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clubs for employees. Individual benefits ranged from cash premiums and state 
awards to the chance to travel abroad and retain some foreign earnings. 

What informed the business reputation of an agent? Again, such reputation 
could be formed on both horizontal and vertical lines. But whereas the market 
reputation of a product reinforced its reputation in the hierarchy, the reputation of 
an agent followed a more complicated provenance. 

An agent’s reputation with superiors rested on both productivity and loyalty. 
Nevertheless, the relative weight of these two factors varied and the size of the 
return was uncertain as well. For example, a study of Soviet regional policy has 
shown that Stalin used investment allocations to reward loyal regional agents in 
his struggle against the opposition in the late 1920s. During the 1930s, however, 
his regional agents were called in to account for their wasteful use of these 
resources.” A detailed study of the Soviet allocation system for motor vehicles in 
the 1930s also shows that the dictator held a stock of vehicles in reserve for use 
as rewards to loyal agents.*? In aviation research and development, in contrast, 
although Stalin had clear favorites and proposals required investments in lobby- 
ing in order to receive their initial financing, a reputation for loyalty was no pro- 
tection against deprivation of funding or even punishment in the event of 
production failure.*! It appears, thus, that loyalty alone was not enough under 
Stalin. However, the slowdown of elite circulation that followed the dictator’s 
death might have led to an increase in the importance of loyalty relative to that of 
productivity, with adverse consequences for the health of the command system. 

The ability to complete transactions in unauthorized horizontal contacts 
depended on a business reputation for plain dealing and keeping one’s word. 
Eugenia Belova has described the unauthorized ‘relational’ contracting system 
that arose when contracts were too costly to enforce or were unenforceable by 
other means.** Relational contracts typically rested on a handshake and were 
made possible to begin with by personal contacts and friendships. Only such 
mutuality could overcome the culture of low trust.*? 

An agent could exploit a good horizontal reputation in order to support a ver- 
tical reputation. Vertical reputation rested on fulfilling the plan, while the plan 
was highly aggregated and did not anticipate or take into account the numerous 
practical details inherent in inter-ministerial transactions that were necessary to 
achieve the plan. The system of inter-ministerial contracting that underpinned the 
aggregate plan was also highly incomplete. In order to supplement the plan and 
eventually fulfill it, agents were frequently compelled to make unauthorized hor- 
izontal contacts and deals. Consequently, a horizontal reputation for honesty 
among equals could be support for a vertical reputation for serving superiors. 
This created a problem for principals, however, who found it difficult to distin- 
guish between those unofficial deals that agents made so as to fulfill the plan and 
those deals that allowed agents to cheat the state and line their own pockets. An 
agent’s horizontal reputation could perhaps be ‘too good’: to be well thought of 
by all persons involved could too easily cover up embezzlement or worse. 

A vertical reputation that was ‘too good’ could similarly damage a horizontal 
reputation. Eugenia Belova finds evidence that a bad vertical reputation was often 
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a signal of readiness to do unofficial business on horizontal lines. While rela- 
tional contracting should have become more efficient as personal networks 
increased in scope, she argues, it was not in the interest of principals to allow such 
horizontal networks to expand without limit. As a result, horizontal reputation 
could only develop privately or within small groups.** 

An additional dimension of reputation in market economies concerns consumers. 
Consumer reputation is primarily important for consumer credit. Banks, loan 
societies and credit card agencies prefer to lend only to individuals with desirable 
characteristics such as fixed places of residence, collateral assets and good repay- 
ment records. In the Soviet command system these factors were mostly unimpor- 
tant. Without a freehold property market no one sought to acquire a housing 
mortgage. Consumer debt did not become an issue either since, in a shortage 
economy, most consumers had plenty of liquidity in the form of either cash assets 
or waiting time. 

The individual’s status as a producer and his or her political reputation with 
superiors carried more weight than any financial credit rating. That meant that the 
currency by which a person’s creditworthiness was measured and his ability to 
accumulate debts was one of loyalty and favors. This ‘currency’ was privately 
traded, subject to special rules of reciprocity. It was not convertible into rubles. The 
information that drove this trade was correspondingly private and not available for 
general dissemination. 


Customization 


In the early twentieth century mass production brought the cost of consumer 
durables down to the point where they became items of mass consumption. The 
result was a high degree of market penetration by relatively uniform, standardized 
products. As Henry Ford said of his family automobiles, ‘You can have any color 
you want, as long as it’s black.’ The same was true for radios, telephones and 
television sets. For lower income levels, price naturally tended to be more important 
than variety although, when controlling for income, consumers in various countries 
differed somewhat in their willingness to trade off for variety or quality.*° 

In market economies, customized products are able to command a premium 
over standardized, mass-produced commodities. But customization entails a con- 
siderably greater exchange of information in order to complete a transaction. In 
the era of mass production the consumer bought a uniform product whose attrib- 
utes were determined by the producer. Flexible production today means that, by 
recombining product attributes in different ways, suppliers can customize goods 
and services to the needs of individual purchasers without any accompanying loss 
of economies of scale. 

Mass customization, which is also called ‘mass personalization’, is made possible 
by an increase in information that producers can acquire about consumers. In 
wealthy countries, large companies today carry out market research or employ 
specialized research agencies to develop gigantic databases that store household, 
or individualized, data on consumer characteristics and preferences. For more 
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complex products, consumers themselves provide information about their 
preferences ‘just in time’. For example, a buyer ordering a computer over the 
internet specifies the processor make and speed he desires, along with the chip 
and disk memory, additional drives, modem capacity, display type, sound card, 
multimedia facilities and so on. This information is then transmitted directly to 
the assembly line program. 

In the Soviet economy such detailed information about product prices and 
characteristics was not readily available. Indeed, it may not even have been cre- 
ated. For example, the Soviet statistical archives appear to hold price and quan- 
tity information about every product ever produced in a state-owned enterprise. 
However, even for the most complex and costly machinery, this information does 
not appear to extend beyond two or three product characteristics.’ By compari- 
son, the marketing and mail order catalogs available to most US consumers from 
the early twentieth century onward contain an innumerably greater quantity of 
information per product. That information was not only enough to sell the prod- 
ucts. It also served to support subsequent studies of hedonic pricing of durable 
goods, studies that have routinely used such catalogs as their primary data.** The 
information held in the Soviet archives, in contrast, was explicitly collected to 
support planning targets based on quality-adjusted pricing. In fact, it did not do 
so. Rather, this information made it possible to conceal inflation.*? 

Similarly, Soviet producers did not need to, nor did they, carry out market 
research of consumer characteristics. Mass production displaced the artisanal sys- 
tem of producer-driven customization in the 1930s and 1940s.*° Thereafter, the 
Soviet economy remained wedded to mass production. Standardized clothing, 
household durables, and civilian and military machinery supplied an undifferen- 
tiated market. The state procured and distributed output, breaking the link 
between supplier and final purchaser. The seller’s market left producers with no 
incentive to become informed about the market, and no means of doing so 
because the state insulated them from market responses. The state monopoly in 
foreign trade cut producers off from the export market even more thoroughly than 
from the home market, and exporters were given no special incentives to 
tailor their production to the requirements of foreign buyers.*! Only the Defense 
Ministry had the power to enforce customization upon producers through its 
institutionalized presence in the defense industry and its power of veto in the 
procurement process.” 

In practice, there were two ways in which Soviet products and services could 
command a real premium in return for variations of attributes. The first was pro- 
vided by the command economy, which allocated an implicit premium to new and 
regraded products by pricing them favorably in relation to existing products. This 
was not a deliberate policy. Rather, it developed as follows: prices were based on 
product costs in order to assure that cost cutting was not rewarded at the expense 
of product quality. But the authorities could not process complex information 
about product quality in a way that distinguished cost increases associated with 
the customization of products to the market from those designed to attract a rent 
at the expense of society. Thus, ‘simulated’ innovation had a greater payoff than 
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did true innovation, and producers obtained rewards for product variations that 
increased costs rather than quality. The outcome was customization of products 
vis-a-vis the plan rather than in relation to the final consumer. 

The other way in which products and services could command a return on a 
variation of attributes was through illegal trade and side payments. In these respects 
the Soviet economy returned the concept of customization to an artisanal frame- 
work of semi-legal or illegal self-employment or unregulated small-scale trade. For 
example, Western imports were one source of customized products that com- 
manded a premium. The main positive attribute of Western clothing or household 
equipment to the consumer was simply in its divergence from the standardized 
Soviet article. The premium was reduced, however, because access to imported 
commodities depended more on privilege than on purchasing power. Thus, for 
instance, the possibility of buying denim jeans from tourists was restricted mainly 
to those with a Moscow or Leningrad residence permit. Similarly, personal services 
ranging from housing maintenance to medical care were often customized to the 
individual consumer through bribery and side payments, though in an ‘economy of 
favours’ the ability to trade a privilege could count more than purchasing power. 


‘General knowledge’ and yardsticks 


Specific transactions in market economies are enabled by combining various 
kinds of information. Information specific to the transaction itself (‘What am I 
buying? How much does it cost? How much do I need it?’) is essential but often 
alone not enough. To complete the transaction general knowledge is required as 
well. Are similar products available elsewhere for less? What other products are 
available? For durable goods, time also enters into the equation. Will the price 
fall? Will something substantially better come along in a year or two? Will needs 
change? Typically, transactions involving time, such as investment choices or pro- 
viding for retirement, are most demanding of general knowledge. Producers must 
forecast aggregate trends as well as those specific to their own market. 
Individuals must predict their lifetime capacity to save and the lifetime return to 
saving in the context of macroeconomic and demographic trends. 

In all these cases we use general knowledge of trends in the economy as a 
whole to provide yardsticks against which we can judge individual firms and 
products.** For example, we may judge product prices against the retail price 
index, share performance against the Wall Street index, or fixed-interest financial 
products against the Bank of England’s discount rate. 

Yardsticks also play an essential role in informing policy choices and choices 
in political markets. We rank police forces by crime and detection rates and use 
this information to judge the performance of the police chief. We judge health 
administrators by waiting lists and operation success rates in hospital league 
tables, teachers by pupils’ exam performance in league tables of schools, and 
politicians by the economy’s place in league tables of unemployment, inflation, 
real growth and environmental quality. An external yardstick for the Soviet econ- 
omy in this sense was sometimes the economic performance of the West, as when 
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Stalin set the goal to ‘make good the distance we are lagging behind the advanced 
capitalist countries’ or to ‘outstrip the principal capitalist countries economi- 
cally’.*> Soviet leaders also benchmarked their own technologies against specific 
Western products and processes. Stalin himself sometimes withheld support from 
new ideas until they had been tested by Western experience.*° 

Such uses of general knowledge can generate intense pressure on the inde- 
pendence and objectivity of those who produce it: business consortia, academic 
organizations and government bureaucracies.“ This pressure is exacerbated in so 
far as all have a natural monopoly on the supply of information about themselves 
that cannot be easily checked. Therefore, the structure of the market has an impor- 
tant influence on the quality of statistics. Assuring this quality most often requires 
a combination of transparent sources and methods, regulation through audit, and 
constitutional guarantees of independence from operational concerns. 

In the Soviet economy much of this information of a potentially ‘yardstick’ 
character was not required. This was because restrictions on agents’ freedom of 
action would have prevented them from benefiting from it. And even when required, 
such yardsticks were frequently not supplied, remaining locked in ‘comrade 
Starovski1’s safes’ or elsewhere. And even if supplied, such yardsticks were often of 
unreliable quality. The quality of statistical information was usually unsupervised. 
The government statistical service was allowed to exercise a monopoly over statis- 
tical work and was itself a loyal instrument of the political class. And whether or 
not they were reliable, the general public often found government statistics not to 
be credible, as was reflected in the popular idiom ‘/zvestiia [The News] isn’t the 
truth [ne Pravda] and Pravda [The Truth] isn’t news [ne izvestiia].’ Interestingly, 
government statistics found credibility only within the closed world of the ruling 
circle. The leaders, for example, relied on the official growth rates when no one else 
did. This may be seen to be an important and interesting paradox, sometimes 
described in terms of an out-of-touch elite believing its own propaganda, propaganda 
that the rest of the world recognized as transparent falsehood. 

Let us specifically examine two aspects of this dynamic: the changing propensity 
to conceal useful information, and the credibility gap between rulers and society. 
To begin with, consider the availability of information that would have usefully 
contributed to general knowledge: for example, crime rates, rates of alcoholism, 
disease and death rates, harvest levels, the money supply, and real growth and 
inflation rates. All these were at one time or another on the list of secret infor- 
mation. Such concealment inhibited the establishment of yardsticks by which the 
performance of government and the economy could be evaluated. As such, it 
diminished accountability. It also resulted in two kinds of waste. First, in the 
absence of yardsticks some persons made costly mistakes. Many Russians, for 
example, counted on the command system to provide them with pensions in 
retirement, saving less for their old age than they might have otherwise. Or they 
saved in the wrong form, such as in rubles that are now worthless. As a result, 
they are now unable to retire, or they live in poverty. Second, those for whom 
yardstick information mattered had to waste resources in duplicating it, for example 
in disseminating information about society by costly samizdat.*” 
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Soviet yardsticks were not all consistently concealed. The propensity to 
suppress developed along a protracted cycle, from relative openness in the 1920s 
to the almost total statistical blackout of 1937 to 1956, followed by a return to 
greater openness in the 1960s and 1970s, always characterized by qualifications 
and partial retreats, up until the flood of revelations associated with glasnost. 

Why were such facts revealed in some periods but not in others? There appear 
to have been three reasons. First, without providing general information from 
time to time, the regime could not credibly claim responsibility for economic 
advances and thus hope to win the population’s loyalty.°° A regime choice that 
shifted the underpinnings of power away from repression towards loyalty could 
thus tip the balance in favor of a policy of revelation that would allow the estab- 
lishment of performance yardsticks. Second, resting on the same reasons of 
regime change, it often suited a new leader to reveal the failings of his predeces- 
sors in order to avoid responsibility for their failures. Third, when the regime 
chose to seek a wider involvement by the intelligentsia in solving economic and 
cultural problems, greater openness became necessary in fostering critical dis- 
cussion and evaluating existing policies. All three motives were evident in the 
spring of 1956, in Mikoian’s public plea to “comrade Starovskii’ to open his safes. 

In one respect, a command system that practiced a degree of statistical 
openness might be regarded as providing better information than a market econ- 
omy. The information that is needed for making optimal production and con- 
sumption decisions includes information about the future prices of commodities. 
In market economies such futures markets do not, on the whole, exist. The com- 
mand system did not provide information about future prices. It did, however, pro- 
vide guidelines about future quantities in the shape of detailed plans for future 
national economic development.°! Nevertheless, this information was of limited 
value in practice since plans were not implemented in any detail. In the words of 
Eugene Zaleski, the Stalinist plan was a ‘vision of growth... The Soviet experi- 
ment shows that, in order to exert a real influence, the vision does not have to be 
very accurate. 5? 

Periods of greater openness revealed another problem: much of the information 
was itself of such low quality that it constituted an unreliable basis for making 
decisions. The very fact that Soviet statistics were designed to be used as success 
indicators led to their distortion in ways that have been well known for many 
years." Some observers attributed large consequences to low-quality macroeco- 
nomic yardsticks in Soviet history. For example, Grigorii Khanin has argued that 
exaggerated claims of success made the Soviet regime complacent about eco- 
nomic stability, encouraged an official belief in the ability of society to shoulder 
fresh burdens, and inhibited adaptations to changing economic conditions in the 
1970s and 1980s.*4 The official data largely failed to detect the worsening Soviet 
economy. While serious long-term problems were acknowledged, no crisis was 
recognized. Meanwhile, unofficial experience told all too clearly of the sharply 
deteriorating quality and availability of goods and services. The reliance of Soviet 
leaders on official yardsticks that left the true picture a blank and thus shielded 
them from the necessity to act explains the general uncomprehending complacency. 
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The upsurge of economic discontent that was followed by a turn to terminal 
disintegration quite simply took the leadership by surprise. 

Khanin has shown that there were individuals involved in the making of policy 
who understood the defective character of their information and attempted to 
improve it. They were opposed, however, by strongly entrenched interests that 
were vested in distortion and concealment. In hindsight we can see that the ‘errors’ 
in the data were a permanent feature of the Soviet command system: distorted sta- 
tistics suited the policy biases that led to famine and demographic disaster in the 
1930s, and to less dramatic but still costly losses in the post-war period. 

Why, then, did Soviet statistics command more credibility in the Kremlin than 
in the street? An answer may be found in the literature on signaling, which shows 
that a divergence of preferences between sender and receiver may limit the infor- 
mation that can be credibly conveyed. Consider the possible range of prefer- 
ences for high effort and high accumulation on one hand, versus low effort and 
low consumption on the other. Stalin’s brutal treatment of statisticians in the 
1930s may be interpreted as a process of aligning their preferences with his, 
which were for high effort and accumulation. Once accomplished, this ensured 
that the statistics they produced were accepted as credible by the Kremlin. But the 
dictator’s preferences diverged from social reality. As a consequence, officially 
‘honest brokers’ were officially believed while they were perceived as dishonest 
in unofficial circles. This can also explain the sudden brutality with which Stalin 
reacted whenever he began to doubt the statisticians’ loyalty, which was essential 
to his mechanisms of power.’ 


Soviet growth, transition and information 


At the 20th Party Congress in 1956, Mikoian claimed that the Soviet state 
possessed statistical data ‘in far larger measure than at any other time and in any 
other country’. Can he have told the truth? 

In a superficial sense, possibly. Our growing acquaintance with the Soviet 
archives has revealed that the statistical resources of the Soviet state were vast. 
Nevertheless, the huge scale of these resources should be discounted because of 
two factors: first, the sheer size of the Soviet economy; and, second, the fact that 
the Soviet state assigned government with functions undertaken by the private 
sector in market economies. When that is the case, it is less clear whose system 
has the statistical advantage. Moreover, most Soviet information that was col- 
lected was narrowly circulated, and most of it was unreliable. Many kinds of 
information were not collected at all, or, if collected, they were not disseminated. 
Most officials usually had little idea about the true value of the physical and 
human resources at their disposal, the true productivity of the producers that they 
commanded or the true degree of satisfaction of the firms and households that 
they supplied. In short, the Soviet command system forced economic growth on 
the basis of an information stock of relatively low quality and low value. 

Soviet and Russian post-war economic growth displays four features that require 
explanation: rapid growth from the 1920s through the 1950s; the slowdown that 
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began in the 1960s and intensified in the 1970s; the economic collapse that 
came at the end of the 1980s; and the persistence of a low level of real output in 
the 1990s and into the present decade. The restricted information capacity of the 
Soviet economy can help explain all four events. But given the present state of our 
knowledge, its explanatory power is also limited. This is because all four ques- 
tions already have too many possible solutions.°* It does not seem particularly 
useful to propose an extra solution to each problem when the available data do not 
allow us to discriminate between the solutions that have already been advanced. 
It may nevertheless be constructive to outline some possible avenues for further 
investigation. 

Given low-value information stocks, how did the Soviet economy rapidly grow 
from the 1920s up through the 1950s? Soviet economic growth was based on the 
rapid expansion of output of standardized goods and services (but mostly goods) 
with low information requirements. Let me emphasize: I do not argue that this 
growth was an illusion. The Soviet economy did grow in real terms and at several 
times during these decades. According to the best measures available, Soviet real 
income per head increased by a factor of approximately five between the 1920s 
and the 1980s.°° Real consumption grew by less, however, and the extra welfare 
gained from the increasing supply of consumer goods and services was clearly 
counterbalanced by shortages and other restrictions on variety and choice and by 
social and intertemporal inequalities. Moreover, although the level of the infor- 
mation stock may have been low relative to real output, it was presumably possi- 
ble to widen this stock as output grew so that information shortages did not 
constrain growth. The result was that the Soviet Union had achieved by the 1980s 
an income level many times higher than could have been predicted on the basis 
of its endowment of information-handling equipment measured by computing 
power.°? 

New research on long-run trends in the organization of market economies 
suggests that the conditions under which the Soviet economy could grow in this 
manner were impermanent. The century between 1870 and 1970 was character- 
ized by two special conditions in which large hierarchical organizations could 
flourish: industry was providing a rising scale of production while the modern 
office had reduced costs of information and monitoring to a level that was, as yet, 
‘neither prohibitive nor trivial’. Since then, however, further declines in informa- 
tion costs have favored a switch away from hierarchies back to horizontally organ- 
ized networks based on trust, reputation and customized production.°! In short, 
the Soviet model of rapid industrialization that relied on standardization and 
sparse information was favored by the peculiar conditions of the last century, 
conditions that no longer exist. 

The character of Soviet information stocks may help to explain the slowdown 
in Soviet post-war productivity. The Soviet real growth series evidenced a sharp 
deceleration in the mid-1970s that cannot be explained by any exogenous shock. 
This was just when information costs began to rapidly fall in other countries and 
demand decisively shifted towards more information-intensive products and 
services. On a global level, the return from information was perhaps increasing 
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relative to other resources such as labor and other kinds of capital, where returns 
were falling. If we suppose Soviet information channels could not be deepened 
enough to supply the information that would have maintained the returns to other 
factors in the Soviet economy, then a slowdown of aggregate and productivity 
growth would be the inevitable result. 

In considering more specifically how information relates to knowledge, it is 
clear that knowledge in the sense of ‘how to’ and ‘can do’ is useless without 
information. Decade after decade the Soviet education system increased the num- 
bers of knowledgeable persons whose desire for information was perhaps increas- 
ingly frustrated.°? As a result, the returns from investments in human capital fell 
or proved to be unexpectedly low. 

The low value of Soviet information stocks may also contribute to our under- 
standing of how the Soviet command system eventually collapsed. According to 
Mancur Olson, a dictator of the stationary-bandit type will invest in public goods, 
such as protection of the physical and human assets under his control, up to the 
point where his share in their return to society equals the cost to him of doing 
so. Public information is a public good, but, if information is costly and the 
return on publication accrues mainly to society, the dictator will keep the infor- 
mation to himself or not provide it at all. The dictator administers his assets 
through agents. Each agent will remain loyal to the dictator provided that his 
share in the dictator’s expected rents from the assets he administers exceeds the 
expected value of the asset if he were to steal it. We must count among these 
assets the dictator’s secrets. These secrets have a value to the dictator if kept and 
a value in the economic or political market place if disclosed. One aspect of the 
process that began with g/asnost and ended in the dismantling of the Soviet state 
was the moment when agents began to realize that the market value of state 
secrets long under their control exceeded their value if left concealed. At this 
point, stealing information became one more dimension of what Steven Solnick 
has called ‘stealing the state’.® 

Finally, the inheritance of a low-value information stock may help to explain 
the persistence of a low level of output after the transition to a market system. The 
important role of intangible ‘social capital’ for long-run economic development 
has long been recognized by economic historians.® More recently, the poor eco- 
nomic performance of the former Soviet republics since the collapse of the com- 
mand system has been attributed to low social capital in the form of an 
institutional quality deficit.°’ Earlier optimism about the growth prospects of 
transitional economies is necessarily tempered when this deficit is fully taken into 
account.° The command system impeded the accumulation of social capital but 
could force economic growth instead by relying on coercion. Now that the com- 
mand system has gone, a market economy will not prosper in Russia until the nec- 
essary accumulation of social capital has taken place, a process that could take 
decades, or centuries. 

Social capital is conventionally measured along several dimensions: education 
and knowledge, the rule of law and property rights, a civil society and so on. What 
makes these things ‘social’ rather than private in nature is that their benefits spill 
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over the narrow limits of private profit and loss. In this sense, information stocks 
are also a part of social capital. The Russian economy today is suffering from a 
shortage of the information stocks that make transactions valuable and make mar- 
kets work. Accumulating the missing information stocks will take time and will 
not even begin until there is progress in the complementary dimensions of social 
capital that are already recognized in the literature. 


Conclusions 


The economics of information analyzes some of the ways in which information 
adds value to transactions in market economies. While markets thrive on infor- 
mation, hierarchies may choke on it. In the Soviet command economy, valuable 
information was frequently not produced; if produced, it was often concealed; 
whether concealed or not, it was often of poor quality; and regardless of quality, 
it often suffered from low credibility outside the ruling circle. In short, the Soviet 
command system generated economic growth on the basis of a relatively low-value 
information stock. This may help explain aspects of post-war Soviet economic 
growth and slowdown, the collapse of the command system, and the persistence 
of low output since the collapse. At the moment, however, such suggestions are 
no more than speculations because we have virtually no empirical measures of 
trends in the quantity or value of the command system’s information stocks, flows 
or transfers. 
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Rethinking intellectual and 
political change 


Robert English 


Introduction 


Ideas played a critical role in the Soviet ‘new thinking’ that brought about the end 
of the Cold War. However, their importance as a historical force has been consis- 
tently overlooked. This is to be contrasted to perceptions of other aspects of the 
story. For instance, the ‘near-term’ significance of a Soviet political leadership 
deciding to implement a conciliatory, integrationist policy was immediately evident 
to observers. Likewise, the ‘mid-term’ significance of material factors in the 
creation of these policies has been a consistent subject of study and debate. And yet, 
the long-term impact of intellectual change on the course of events — its function as 
a vital precondition for other changes — remains little understood. 

This imbalance can be redressed by reconceptualizing the rise of the ‘new 
thinking’. It should be viewed as a process consisting of two distinct, yet inter- 
connected dynamics. The first dynamic was informed by the development, over 
the early post-Stalin decades, of a small yet dynamic intellectual elite character- 
ized by strongly unorthodox views of their country’s past history, its present prob- 
lems and its proper future place in world civilization. This group subscribed to 
non-Soviet beliefs and values, including a social democratic, ‘neo-Westernizing’ 
orientation. This new thinking was already far advanced by the early 1970s. In the 
early to mid-1980s the academics and policy analysts who pioneered it were 
influencing the ideas and subsequent initiatives of an even smaller political elite, 
grouped around Mikhail Gorbachev and his reformist allies. 

Straitened material circumstances were a crucial factor in the Gorbachev 
group’s receptivity toward the new thinking. Nevertheless, a close study of how 
philosophy was translated into policy shows that its success owed as much to its 
normative power as to its instrumental utility. This is the second of the two 
dynamics important to an understanding of the sweeping changes in Soviet pol- 
icy that brought about the end of the Cold War. The fact is, there were conserva- 
tive alternatives to the new thinking. The triumph of the latter cannot be 
understood without a better appreciation of both its great normative appeal and 
the personal relationships between its advocates. This directs our attention back 
to the earlier, decades-long development of the new thinking, which was a process 
of social learning and identity transformation whose depth and breadth is little 
studied and poorly understood. 
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To understand the emergence of the new thinking it is necessary to apprehend the 
‘old thinking’ against which it contended. One of the most intriguing findings 
of glasnost-era research has been the powerful role of ideology in Soviet foreign 
policymaking. True, the paranoia of Stalin’s ‘hostile capitalist encirclement’ ebbed 
considerably under Khrushchev. Over the Brezhnev years, too, the hubris of the 
Thaw-era confidence in socialism’s rapid overtaking of capitalism was supplanted 
by a cynicism in which preservation of communist party rule at home, the empire 
abroad and the powerful interests vested therein was uppermost. But numerous 
documents and participants have provided us accounts that also underline the 
enduring role of a ‘hostile-isolationist’ view, one that split the world into irrecon- 
cilable camps that continued to fear capitalism’s innate hostility to socialism, and 
that still believed in the latter’s expansion and ultimate triumph over the West.! 

For leaders born during the Russian civil war, which included the intervention 
of foreign powers in the country’s internal struggles, and then bred during 
Stalinism’s battle with ‘external and internal enemies’ that ranged from the ter- 
rorized 1930s through to the Cold War of the early 1950s, belief in a hostile world 
was axiomatic. This cohort ruled the Soviet Union right up to Gorbachev’s acces- 
sion in 1985. Even for a younger generation of elites who came of political age 
during the Thaw and were presumably shaped by the relative calm and liberaliza- 
tion of the late 1950s and early 1960s, hostile-isolationist precepts remained 
strong. This was not only the result of the crises in Hungary in 1956 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, both of which seemed to confirm capitalism’s axiomatic 
hostility to the Soviet Union. Such old thinking was also reinforced by a highly 
ideologized set of perceptions — an ‘ideocracy’, in one observer’s terms — that sys- 
tematically distorted information about the West while rewarding fealty to 
Leninist-Stalinist dogmas and punishing heresy in all areas of political, academic 
and cultural life.* Time and again, from Cuba in 1962 to Afghanistan in 1979, 
these hostile-isolationist instincts stymied opportunities to improve East-West 
relations, encouraging impulses that, in fact, ultimately doomed those relations. 

But if Stalin’s successors could not decisively break with the old thinking, they 
did create the conditions for the emergence of a radically new outlook among 
a particular subset of the post-Stalin generation, a young policy-academic elite. 
Most came of age in the Thaw’s emancipatory atmosphere, while they were 
students in Moscow or other urban centers where openness and diversity were 
greatest. They listened to unsanctioned poets and read unpublished manuscripts, 
discussed Orwell and Gramsci, and debated issues ranging from the party’s 
former complicity in the Terror to its current policies toward Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. And when new foreign affairs institutes were established, exchanges 
with the West began and opportunities for working abroad (or in Moscow’s corri- 
dors of power) arose — positions which afforded unprecedented access to ideas 
and information — this group was prominent among the beneficiaries.’ 

Nikita Khrushchev’s 1956 ‘secret speech’, usually considered to be the signal 
event in domestic Soviet change during the Thaw era, had an equally momen- 
tous impact on foreign relations. Exposing the fictions that had justified Stalin’s 
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Terror — the millions who had been presumably tied to plots engineered by foreign 
enemies and their domestic hirelings — simultaneously challenged Stalinist 
precepts concerning a divided world and a hostile West that Khrushchev sought 
to preserve. An implicit debate consequently began among historians, philoso- 
phers and writers concerning Russia’s place in world civilization. And though 
‘peaceful coexistence’ preserved much of the old Leninist-Stalinist outlook 
except for the inevitability of an apocalyptic clash with capitalism, it also fostered 
a modest but extremely significant cultural-academic opening to the outside 
world. 

Together with international film and youth festivals, foreign literature and 
broadcasts, conferences and other modes of scholarly exchange programs abroad, 
research institutes devoted to the study of foreign affairs were established or 
revived. The Institute of World Economy and International Relations (MEMO) 
and the Institute of USA and Canada (ISKAN) were probably the best known. 
Other organizations that would become key centers of reformist thought included 
the Institute of Concrete Social Research and the Central Economic- 
Mathematical Institute (TsEMI), together with various other initiatives that were 
located in regional centers in Tbilisi, Tartu and Novosibirsk. In these institutes 
researchers pored over newly available foreign publications and once secret polit- 
ical, economic and sociologic domestic data. Even greater access to information 
was enjoyed in several non-academic institutions, such as the Prague-based 
editorial board of the new journal Problems of Peace and Socialism or the new 
‘consultant groups’ that brought in young specialists to advise the Central 
Committee on foreign policy.* 

The ranks of prominent perestroika-era new thinkers — whether historians, 
physicists, philosophers or foreign policy experts — read like an alumni associa- 
tion of these Thaw-era exchanges and institutes. While their public positions 
remained highly circumscribed, the private debates and analyses of these groups 
in the mid- to late 1960s embraced increasingly reformist and anti-isolationist 
views on a full range of issues, from economics and the arms race to the envi- 
ronment. By this time many had already begun to subscribe to an essentially 
social democratic perspective that aspired to integrate their country within the lib- 
eral international community. The early new thinkers also shared, despite diver- 
gent paths in the humanities or social sciences, in academia or the apparat, a 
social identity as members of a reformist, ‘Westernizing’ domestic community. 
Forged in a shared Thaw-era experience, these ties allowed the liberals to rally in 
defense of reform, and in defense of each other when reaction surged in the late 
1960s. With the help of former classmates, historians and philosophers ousted 
from university posts for questioning orthodox dogma found refuge in academic 
institutes. Critics of cultural chauvinism were shielded from the harshest punitive 
blows by their apparatchik allies. International affairs analysts, scientists and 
even some military officers defended those now under siege by themselves ques- 
tioning Stalinist foreign or economic policies. And this diverse community 
openly united in protest against the reactionaries’ attempts to rehabilitate Stalin 
himself. 
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The mobilization of new thinking 


The 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia ushered in a difficult period that has 
traditionally been viewed as a hiatus in the evolution of new thinking. In fact, 
however, this period should really be seen as one of consolidation and advance. 
True, the hard-line turn both at home and abroad pushed many into silence or cyn- 
icism. But for others, it was a critical watershed. Indeed, the Prague Spring served 
as a force that encouraged and united reformist intellectuals like nothing else had 
done since Khrushchev’s ‘secret speech’ in 1956. The defeat of reform now 
prompted additional radical rethinking about the Soviet Union’s problems and 
their potential solutions. And so, prior to the brief flowering of détente, the late 
1960s and early 1970s witnessed the emergence of some of the most important of 
the new ideas. These included views on security relations and the general quality 
of contacts with the United States, on policy towards Europe and Asia, on ques- 
tions concerning the economy, technology and the environment, and on cultural 
freedom and the concern over rising Russian nationalism. Détente was an obvi- 
ous and powerful boost to such innovative thinking. But the key conceptual break- 
throughs often assigned to the period of détente were often nearly a decade older. 
And while reform ideas continued to develop, the most outstanding trend from 
the mid- to late 1970s was the vigorous effort now being made to put them into 
practice. 

In the sphere of economics some innovations — for instance, that of Abel 
Aganbegyan and Tatyana Zaslavskaya of the Novosibirsk Institute — have long 
been known. Recently discovered sources have shed new light on other initiatives, 
such as that of Stanislav Shatalin and others at TsEMI, which had become a 
‘breeding ground of marketers and anti-Marxists’ by the early 1970s.° Some of 
the most radical proposals were penned by Nikolai Shmelyev. In several limited- 
circulation studies dating from the mid-1970s and after, Shmelyev advocated 
marketizing the Soviet economy by opening it up to the West. Foreign trade, he 
argued, should not be a centralized monopoly but, rather, the right of every self- 
managing, self-financing enterprise. Joint ventures and foreign investment should 
be actively sought. Currency convertibility should be achieved, followed by mem- 
bership in the World Bank, the IMF and GATT. In addition, Shmelyev lamented 
the squandering of the opportunities presented by détente. Instead of an opening 
that would spur competition, innovation and exports, foreign exchange during the 
détente era simply became constituted of Soviet sales of oil that were used to 
finance imports of grain. The result was a growing trade deficit and dependency 
on oil earnings that were ‘not likely to last beyond the 1980s’.’ 

Space limitations do not allow for a similarly detailed summary of the ideas of 
each and every new thinker, but their challenge to orthodoxy in nearly every area 
of foreign policy can be demonstrated with several general examples. IMEMO 
and ISKAN analysts, for instance, criticized the class-based Soviet approach to 
Third World countries, faulted the development strategies foisted upon those 
countries by the USSR, and contrasted Soviet military-industrial priorities in the 
Third World with US support of multilateral aid, private investment and a general 
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emphasis on ‘basic human needs’. In a modest proposal designed to limit the 
international arms trade, junior Foreign Ministry analyst Andrei Kozyrev openly 
revealed the fact that the USSR was the Third World’s main arms supplier.’ 

In 1976, ISKAN analyst Vladimir Lukin broke with the official denunciations 
of Sino-US rapprochement by noting its ‘objective foundation’ in Soviet behav- 
ior. The United States, he pointed out, had drastically reduced its military pres- 
ence in Asia while China threatened no one. Meanwhile, Soviet deployments in 
the region had only escalated.!° Similar rethinking was to be discerned in studies 
of US-Soviet relations. These included a review of US strategic forces that 
emphasized, not their role as first-strike weapons, but their nature as a response 
to the huge Soviet missile force.!! 

Specialist studies of western Europe wistfully viewed the progress of integration 
there while dismissing the officially trumpeted threat of German ‘revanchism’.!* 
Analysts also praised eastern Europe’s trade ties to the West and hoped that 
these could help draw the USSR into improved economic and political relations 
with Europe.!? As détente waned, they lamented the Soviet hard line and warned 
that ‘ruthless centralization’ was leading to ‘economic and social degradation 
and crisis’.!* 

The latter document was not just another specialist’s study. It was a memo 
circulated among the country’s top leadership. Nor was it the only such initiative. 
Immediately after the 1979 invasion of Afghanistan, IEMSS director Oleg 
Bogomolov sent the Central Committee a report blaming Soviet aggression around 
the globe for the demise of détente. In Afghanistan, Bogomolov wrote, Soviet policy 
‘went beyond permissible bounds’. The USSR was consequently now completely 
isolated. Dissent and crisis even loomed within the socialist bloc.!> In mid-1980, in 
an analysis of the Solidarity stalemate, IEMSS told the Central Committee that 
Soviet and Soviet-sponsored policies were to be blamed for Poland’s woes. These 
included ‘bribe-taking and corruption’, a ‘swollen party-state apparatus’ and the 
‘hypertrophy of the role of the First Secretary and his entourage’. 

By this time, the ill effects of the current stagnation had become increasingly 
palpable as a long-awaited leadership transition loomed. Reactionaries lashed out 
against advocates of reform, particularly as the Cold War was heated up by the 
challenge of a newly assertive West. The most outspoken liberals were punished 
with sanctions that included reprimands by (or expulsion from) the party, public 
denunciation and the loss of employment. Another popular measure of discipline 
was slightly more subtle: the offender officially retained his or her post but was 
barred from publishing, banned from foreign travel and otherwise blocked from 
pursuing serious work. At the behest of party reactionaries and under the cover of 
various ‘investigatory commissions’, similar attacks were launched against entire 
research centers. Those best known for their Western orientation — including 
Georgy Arbatov’s Institute of the USA and Canada, Nikolai Inozemtsev’s Institute 
of World Economy and International Relations, and Abel Aganbegyan’s 
Novosibirsk Institute of Economic and Industrial Organization — were punished 
for ‘misleading the country’s leadership’, for ‘harboring Zionist elements’ and for 
alleged security breaches.!7 
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New leadership for new thinking 


The influence of the new thinkers, which had never been great, now vanished and 
their prospects looked even bleaker. This would indeed have been the case had it 
not been for the rise of a small group of reform-minded party officials under the 
leadership of Gorbachev. Gorbachev had made the acquaintance of many reform- 
ers in the late 1970s and forged close ties with some of the most prominent over 
the following years: economists Aganbegyan and Vladimir Tikhonov, sociologist 
Tatyana Zaslavskaya, physicist Yevgeny Velikhov and foreign affairs analysts 
Inozemtsev and Arbatov. Influential in their own right, these individuals were also 
the ‘ambassadors’ to Gorbachev’s party group of a larger liberal policy-academic 
elite. By the early 1980s Gorbachev was also consulting, directly or indirectly, 
with such experts as foreign policy specialist Yevgeny Primakov, scientist arms- 
control advocate Roald Sagdeyev and the apparatchik scholar-cum-diplomat 
Alexander Yakovlev.!® 

In a number of semi-formal ‘seminars’, in numerous informal meetings and in 
an even greater number of memoranda and reports, Gorbachev studied their 
advice. That practice, sometimes entailing ties to those who had recently come 
under fire for their ‘heresies’, was unprecedented for a member of the Politburo 
and it would later complicate Gorbachev’s chances of being appointed General 
Secretary. Why, then, did he do it? Even a cynical or largely instrumental view of 
this question — namely, that looming crisis forced leaders to consider new alter- 
natives, which then created opportunities for ambitious ‘policy entrepreneurs’ — 
necessarily draws our attention to the origins of reformist ideas.!? Without their 
prior development, these ideas would simply not have been available when the 
need arose. No one else in the Politburo besides Gorbachev apparently saw any 
reason to consult these entrepreneurs. Close study of how this entrepreneurship 
actually transpired highlights the normative and not just the instrumental role of 
ideas. Above all, analysis of the difficult but ultimately successful swim of reform 
ideas against the reactionary tide of the early 1980s (which hardly made their 
advocacy a rational self-interested choice at the time) directs attention back to the 
beliefs and values of the person who became their chief sponsor.”° 

Gorbachev, notwithstanding the still-prevalent image of him as a typical, if 
particularly cunning and ambitious, party functionary, was anything but that. His 
intelligence and ambition were clearly unusual, but from the outset of his career 
Gorbachev also demonstrated a strong innovative and idealistic bent. What’s 
more, he stood apart from other high party officials by virtue of his broad expo- 
sure — through a relatively eclectic legal-humanitarian education, through consid- 
erable Western travel and also through extensive private study — to unorthodox, 
social democratic ideas on international relations.”! 

It is difficult to characterize Gorbachev’s world view of the early 1980s in 
general terms, particularly since it was undergoing rapid change. Accounts of 
close observers from the time emphasize several aspects of Gorbachev’s interna- 
tional outlook as the most significant. These were a strong desire to end the arms 
race and the East-West confrontation, a belief in the possibility of socialism’s 
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liberal-humanistic revival and the prospects for broad cooperation with capitalism 
(particularly in a social democratic Europe), and scorn for Western policies 
toward the Third World (as well as for Soviet behavior in eastern Europe). 
Doubtless, a top priority was to halt the debilitating US—Soviet military rivalry. 
But Gorbachev’s concern about global and humanitarian problems was genuine 
and deep. And despite various contradictions and dogmas, by early 1985 his 
ambitions for foreign policy change clearly went far beyond the various hints and 
suggestions, particularly concerning ‘a common European home’, that he had 
publicly voiced until then. 

By this time the Soviet Union had already stumbled through the brief reigns of 
Brezhnev’s immediate successors. Yuri Andropov, who took office after 
Brezhnev’s death in November 1982, briefly shook up the leadership before suc- 
cumbing to terminal illness himself in April 1984. During his approximately nine 
months of active command Andropov decried corruption, waste and inefficiency 
while launching a series of ‘experiments’ in economic decentralization. He also 
stumbled into a series of foreign policy crises — the downing of a Korean Airlines 
passenger jet, the breakdown of arms talks, and an escalating confrontation over 
space-based weapons — that were only partly of his own making. 

Arguably the most important step Andropov took in office was the promotion 
of a group of officials in the senior leadership — Gorbachev, Yegor Ligachev, 
Nikolai Ryzhkov and several others — whose youth, energy and freedom from the 
taint of corruption distinguished them from the majority of Brezhnev-era func- 
tionaries. But Andropov’s death interrupted those plans and his successor, 
Brezhnev’s old crony Konstantin Chernenko, oversaw the country’s slide back 
into the rut characteristic of the rule of his former patron. Hardliners took advan- 
tage of the leadership vacuum to advance their agenda, one that ranged from plans 
for a sharp increase in military spending to a purge of overly outspoken reformist 
academics and policy advisers. 

Andropov’s personnel legacy was manifest, however, in the preparation of his 
protégés for another near-term leadership transition. Ligachev oversaw turnover 
in the Central Committee while Ryzhkov helped manage the analysis of propos- 
als for economic change. Gorbachev became the Politburo’s ‘Second Secretary’ 
and unofficial heir apparent though his rise was strongly resisted by several hard- 
liners, particularly Prime Minister Nikolai Tikhonov and Military Industry 
Secretary Grigory Romanoy. Other opposition, though of a less active sort, was 
manifest in the attitude of such Brezhnevite Politburo members as the republic 
party bosses Vladimir Shcherbitsky and Dinmukhamad Kunayev. As one long- 
time apparat staffer observed, Gorbachev was generally ‘feared and distrusted by 
the old guard’ who regarded him as ‘a mysterious, alien, even hostile figure’. 

The attitude of Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko and Defense Minister Dmitri 
Ustinov toward Gorbachev was rather more ambiguous. The former — no new 
thinker, but distressed at rampant corruption — had been instrumental in 
Gorbachev’s ‘temporary’ appointment as Second Secretary upon Chernenko’s 
accession.” This strengthened Gromyko’s hand when Chernenko died just a year 
later, at which time it was Gromyko who nominated Gorbachev for General 
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Secretary.” Ustinov was perhaps more skeptical but ultimately less important 
owing to his own death in December 1984 (three months prior to Chernenko’s 
demise, meaning that he played no part in the last-minute maneuvering that 
finally chose Gorbachev).”° 

The Politburo ‘unanimously’ recommended Gorbachev to the Central 
Committee, which elected him General Secretary in March of 1985. But as even 
this abbreviated summary shows, such unanimity had only a formal, procedural 
meaning. (For decades every Politburo decision was officially unanimous.) As 
insider accounts reveal, Gorbachev’s triumph was a far more touch-and-go affair, 
resting on a slight majority (thanks also to the absence of Shcherbitsky and 
Kunayev) that grudgingly decided to take a chance on the young leader for lack 
of an alternative.*° Why this ambivalence? Why the hesitation to elect the candi- 
date who was by far the most intelligent and energetic, and who in any case had 
been ‘anointed’ by Andropov more than a year earlier? 

Several factors complicated Gorbachev’s rise, including an international mood 
of heightened confrontation that strengthened the hardliners and made Politburo 
members loath to gamble on their youngest and least experienced colleague. Fear 
also existed, provoked as it was by various of his own statements and personal 
associations, that Gorbachev might move too far, too fast. Such concerns were 
well founded, of course, and many would later bitterly complain of a ‘betrayal’. 
In the words of one of the Politburo’s centrist, ‘swing’ voters in 1985, ‘Nobody 
thought that he’d be a reformer... He didn’t turn out to be the man that we’d voted 
for?” So who was the man they thought they had voted for or, rather, what kind 
of policies had they anticipated? 

Continuation of the Brezhnev—Chernenko status quo was one option, though 
the gradual decline in which these policies were leading the Soviet Union made 
the status quo the preferred choice of a dwindling number of the old guard.”* 
Another group, as noted, sought a hard-line turn. Consisting of members of the 
military-industrial complex and neo-Stalinist party officials, this group sought 
increased defense spending (with an emphasis on high-tech weapons), a crack- 
down on dissent (to include not only open critics but even the reform-minded 
‘loyal opposition’) and a return to pre-détente ideological orthodoxy and societal 
discipline. The political strength of this group could be gauged in various Stalinist 
pronouncements anticipating apocalyptic confrontation with the West and in even 
a partial rehabilitation of Stalin himself (in books and movies and, symbolically, 
in the readmission of Stalin’s long-time henchman and Foreign Minister, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, to the party). Less visible at the time, but perhaps even more 
ominous, was the assault of the hardliners on liberal academics, their advocacy of 
a Soviet ‘Star Wars’ system, and their efforts to humiliate and undermine 
Gorbachev. 

Others favored an intermediate path, one that lay between the neo-Stalinists 
and the neo-Brezhnevites. This would essentially mean a return to the changes 
that Andropov had begun. Where might these have led? On the domestic front, 
streamlining actions and anti-corruption campaigns could have prolonged the life 
of the old system for decades. Heightened discipline and ‘vigilance’ would have 
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meant that mass discontent would not become a major problem. Abroad, the 
USSR might have quit Afghanistan and ceded other Third World contests, though 
not so easily as it actually did. The nuclear confrontation would likely have con- 
tinued.” One can imagine various possible scenarios. In an ‘Ottoman’ version of 
events, a steadily declining USSR might have found itself drawn into a cycle of 
dissent, repression and eventual rebellion in eastern Europe that could have 
potentially spread to Ukraine, the Baltics and the Caucasus. In another, 
‘Romanian’ scenario, a more defiant USSR might have determinedly kept its sub- 
jects in order, delaying the regime’s eventual denouement but in so doing also 
ensuring that the end, when it came, would be more violent and destabilizing in 
its effects. (This would have especially been the case if hardliners clung to power 
by mobilizing against such ‘threats’ as Afghanistan, Turkey or China.) And 
Romania, of course, possessed neither a foreign empire nor nuclear weapons. 

While much remains unknown or unclear, the alternatives to Gorbachev seem 
to have ranged from minimal to modest reforms at home, from the status quo to 
a more hard-line approach abroad.*? Ultimately, an Andropov-style course 
appears to have won out. That is what the Politburo elected Gorbachev to enact, 
and that is what he gave them good reason to expect.>! But Gorbachev’s private 
ambitions already went considerably further, and the radical changes that ensued, 
which were not among the options considered by the Politburo in early 1985, but 
were to begin very soon after Gorbachev’s assumption of power, had as much to 
do with the catalytic effect of ideas as they did with a crisis of power. 


The triumph of new thinking 


Indications of radical change appeared almost immediately. At the receptions held 
for foreign dignitaries during Chernenko’s funeral — that is, within only a matter 
of days after assuming office — Gorbachev warmly greeted several social demo- 
cratic leaders from western Europe (together with the head of the Italian 
Communist Party, which was considered a ‘renegade’ organization for its long- 
time criticism of Soviet foreign policy and its pioneering role in the rise of the 
Eurocommunist heresy). Meanwhile, he snubbed most of the east European party 
bosses. When he later met them in private, Gorbachev warned the east Europeans 
that the days of the ‘Brezhnev Doctrine’ were over and that they would have to 
undertake reforms. That is to say, they would henceforth sink or swim on their 
own.** Shortly thereafter Gorbachev ordered for preparations to be made for an 
eventual withdrawal from Afghanistan.? 3 Less than a month after that, at the now- 
famous ‘April plenum’ of the Central Committee, the General Secretary decried 
the inefficiency, waste and corruption so typical of the social and economic 
spheres of Soviet life. In so doing, Gorbachev adopted language considerably 
bolder than any heard under Andropov. 

That summer Gorbachev privately met with the military leadership and warned 
them of impending cuts in their once-sacred budgets. He also reiterated his call, 
first made at the April plenum, for a new defense doctrine based on criteria of 
‘sufficiency’ .*4 In public, on the anniversary of the US atomic bombing of Japan 
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in World War II, Gorbachev announced a unilateral moratorium on the testing of 
nuclear weapons. Since these initiatives had bypassed traditional ministry and 
Central Committee channels, distressed conservatives wondered: ‘Just how is he 
deciding defense issues?’ 

The fact is, Gorbachev was relying on the same informal advisers — the same 
‘brain trust’ — that he had gathered around him in the early 1980s. These reform- 
ers were further strengthened with Yakovlev’s promotion to a Central Committee 
secretaryship (for ideology and propaganda) which allowed him to exercise a 
decisive influence on the emergence of glasnost in all areas of government, 
including foreign policy. Crucial too was the mid-year appointment of Eduard 
Shevardnadze to replace Gromyko as Foreign Minister. Had Gorbachev merely 
sought to “put his personal stamp’ on foreign policy, as many believed at the time, 
then any of several deputies could have been promoted. Instead, by selecting the 
Georgian party boss (and probably the most innovative of republic leaders), 
Gorbachev not only chose a long-time confidant of proven reformist credentials, 
he also chose a man whose apparent weakness — a lack of international experi- 
ence — was actually a strength for a leader seeking to encourage new ideas and 
break the grip of a ‘Gromykoite’ foreign policy apparat.*° 

Gorbachev’s next major step was his November 1985 meeting with US 
President Reagan in Geneva, the first such summit held between US and Soviet 
leaders since 1979 and a move opposed by Soviet hardliners. When the meeting 
failed to produce real progress Gorbachev unveiled a sweeping arms-reduction 
proposal in January 1986. Although too ambitious to be negotiable in any practi- 
cal sense, it offered various concessions (deep cuts in strategic weapons, includ- 
ing the once-untouchable Soviet heavy missile force, as well as cuts in 
shorter-range weapons) that pointed the way toward exactly the agreements that 
were later reached.*” 

There is no doubt that Gorbachev’s primary concern during his first year in 
office was with reviving the Soviet economy. As Shevardnadze noted, they were 
acutely aware that reform at home required tranquility abroad, and in particular a 
halt to the arms race, which constituted such an economic burden for the Soviet 
Union. But if that had been the only, or even the primary, factor in the evolution 
of Gorbachev’s foreign policy then a new-thinking breakthrough would have been 
highly unlikely. Hardliners on both sides now dug in their heels. Although the 
steps he had initiated up to this time had yet to effect any major policy changes, 
some Soviet officials now publicly questioned Gorbachev’s activities. 
Nevertheless, a breakthrough was in the making. Close examination of events 
reveals this breakthrough to have been propelled less by an economic ‘push’ than 
by an intellectual ‘pull’. 

The most critical year in the evolution of Gorbachev’s foreign policy was 1986: 
in spite of still-modest practical policy changes, a critical cognitive-conceptual 
change occurred in that year which then made the progress that quickly followed 
possible at all. This intellectual turn — one that had been in the making, as we have 
seen, since the early 1980s — was accelerated with preparations for the 27th Party 
Congress scheduled for February-March 1986. Party congresses, usually 
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convened every five years, were venues at which major policy changes were 
endorsed by the party’s most authoritative conclave. Khrushchev’s campaign of 
de-Stalinization, for instance, was initiated at the 20th Party Congress in 1956. 
The 27th Congress thus represented a critical opportunity for launching pere- 
stroika. The moment was particularly favorable because the congress was 
expected to approve a new party program, designed to replace the utopian pro- 
gram that dated back to the early 1960s. But equal importance was attached to the 
General Secretary’s report, a document that during the Brezhnev era had been 
regularly prepared by the apparat as a vehicle for ratifying the status quo. 

Now, however, the usually closely managed committees and conservative- 
dominated drafting groups were infused with new blood and fresh ideas. Even 
more important in this respect were the private gatherings that took place at the 
congress between Gorbachev and his inner circle — principally Shevardnadze, 
Yakovlev, Primakov and Raisa Gorbacheva, as well as occasional others such as 
Anatoly Chernyaev, Gorbachev’s new foreign affairs aide — that grappled with the 
fundamental ‘philosophy of foreign policy’.** Shevardnadze recalled the ‘incred- 
ible difficulty’ with which they embraced the view of an integral world instead of 
one divided by social systems; in near-daily sessions he ‘observed Gorbachev’s 
ideas heading into dangerous, uncharted waters’.*? As Yakovlev noted, they were 
guided by ‘the leading minds of the century — Einstein, Kapitsa, Russell and 
Sakharov’ — in ‘discarding the besieged fortress [Stalinist] psychology’.*” 
Gorbachev too recalled the days that he, Shevardnadze and Yakovlev spent arguing 
over rejection of Lenin’s basic precept of a class-divided world: 


We were at Zavidovo [a government dacha] working on the report and we 
really quarreled, for a day and a half we even stopped speaking to each other. 
What was the argument about? About...the fact that we live in an interde- 
pendent, contradictory but ultimately integral world. No, the new thinking 
wasn’t just some policy shift; it required a major conceptual breakthrough.*! 


This breakthrough was largely (but not completely) reflected in the documents 
produced by the congress. The worst contradictions of the Khrushchev-era program — 
that peaceful coexistence is a form of class struggle, and that nuclear war, while not 
inevitable, would nevertheless see socialism triumph should it occur — were absent 
from the new party program. Not surprisingly, Gorbachev’s report constituted the far 
bolder document. It contained a strong emphasis on global problems, interdepend- 
ence and an integral world, and outlined the political means for ensuring security and 
‘reasonable sufficiency’ in defense.’ Still, the changes did not come easily. 
Gorbachev’s report generated fierce opposition. The final version retained criticism 
of ‘US aggression’ and ‘imperialism’. Elsewhere, a reference to Afghanistan as ‘a 
bleeding wound’ was deleted by the conservatives in draft and only restored at the 
last moment upon the insistence of Gorbachev and Shevardnadze.* 

The congress set in motion a process of reflection. Beyond the usual channels 
of policy input, now invigorated with young new-thinking analysts such as Andrei 
Grachev and Andrei Kozyrev who had been promoted in the Central Committee 
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and Foreign Ministry, Gorbachev and his allies tapped other sources. These 
included studies by the most Western-oriented academic institutes in the Soviet 
Union, as well as the works of such original thinkers as the philosopher Alexander 
Tsipko, the economist Stanislav Shatalin and the foreign affairs analyst 
Vyacheslav Dashichev.* Gorbachev’s ‘insatiable search’ also led to private study 
that ranged from Western political science to the memoirs of Western leaders such 
as Churchill, works available to the Soviet elite in classified translations.*> On 
broader philosophical issues, Raisa introduced him to the integrationist, social 
democratic ideas of ‘semi-dissident’ Moscow scholars. And on specific foreign 
policy matters, Arbatov offered the works of the Palme Commission and other 
European writings regarding new approaches to global security.*° 

Gorbachev also embarked on an intensive series of meetings with foreign 
statesmen, activists and intellectuals, a process Chernyaev recalled as ‘the way he 
came to know the other world’.4” His interlocutors included French President 
Francois Mitterrand and former US President Richard Nixon, both of whom 
encouraged his new thinking and argued that further steps would meet with a pos- 
itive response, together with writers and cultural figures who fanned his interest 
in global concerns. These also included members of Western arms-control groups 
such as the Federation of American Scientists and International Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War. Such groups applauded Gorbachev’s early steps and 
encouraged bolder ones, such as discarding his demand that the United States halt 
its Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI, or ‘Star Wars’) before moving ahead on 
other nuclear issues, or easing the USSR’s resistance to on-site verification of 
arms agreements. They also pressed him to bring the exile of Andrei Sakharov, 
the renowned physicist-dissident who simultaneously embodied two liberalizing 
currents — that of conciliation and cooperation abroad, and of human rights and 
democratization at home — to an end. 

A different source — Spanish Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez — offered similar 
advice. Gonzalez was arguably the most influential of Gorbachev’s foreign inter- 
locutors as the two established a strong rapport. As his ‘comrade in the socialist 
movement’, and as the leader of a country completing a transition away from 
decades of dictatorship, Gorbachev paid close heed to Gonzalez’s arguments. 
These included the importance of real democracy and the necessity of a free mar- 
ket system (and foreign investment) in achieving socialist goals. Gonzalez also 
criticized Lenin for his lack of humanism, his suppression of legality, and his 
responsibility for the world’s division into hostile camps.** 

In viewing all this activity that followed closely on the heels of the 27th Party 
Congress, conservatives were aghast. It was the beginning of what they would 
later describe as the hijacking of perestroika from its original Andropovian 
course. Gorbachev now fell into a ‘conspiracy of academicians’, becoming a 
prisoner of the incompetent and malevolent advice of several ‘highly politicized 
research organizations of a pro-Western character’.*? There is more than a little 
truth to this characterization, and conservative alarm would grow even greater 
after the spring of 1986. This was when, notes Chernyaev, Gorbachev resolutely 
‘set himself the task’ of achieving a decisive breakthrough in foreign policy. 
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Gorbachev’s urgency was prompted by the Chernobyl tragedy, the reactor 
explosion and fire that cost hundreds of lives and billions of rubles. Many view 
the principal impact of the disaster to have been economic. In fact, its cognitive 
significance was even greater. Chernobyl consumed the Politburo for three 
months. A crisis committee, constant meetings and reports, and a mobilization of 
all available civilian and military resources put the government on a virtual 
wartime footing. Witnesses recall a frantic effort whose intensity had been ‘seen 
only in the years of the Great Patriotic War’.°° The disaster provoked calls for 
domestic reforms by dramatically exposing the corruption of the Stalinist 
command-administrative system, its sloppiness and its disregard of the human 
element. But it also advanced the agenda of the new thinking: ‘It was a tremen- 
dous shock... that raised our view of security to an entirely new plane of under- 
standing.’*! Even the Chief of the General Staff, Sergei Akhromeyey, recalled 
the tragedy as touching ‘minds and souls...the nuclear danger was no longer 
abstract, but something palpable and concrete’. 

Many have compared the impact of Chernobyl to that of World War II. But in 
contrast to 1941, whose lesson had been to build up the armed forces and 
heighten vigilance, the later events prompted leaders to reach the opposite kinds 
of conclusions. Traditional military concepts such as surprise or superiority lost 
their meaning when even a small nuclear accident could wreak such havoc. On a 
more basic level, appreciation of Europe’s ‘oneness’ was reinforced by the cloud 
of radiation blowing freely across the Iron Curtain. The concept of an integral, 
non-class-divided world, already accepted in theory, took on concrete meaning in 
the outpouring of Western aid and sympathy that briefly reached a level unseen 
since World War II. 

This support, an ‘unprecedented campaign of solidarity’ despite the ill will 
caused by initial Soviet secrecy (and some anti-Soviet parading in the West), was 
a vote of confidence in Gorbachev that reinforced the primacy of global concerns 
and the cause of openness. As Shevardnadze recalled, ‘it tore the blindfold from 
our eyes’ and ‘convinced us that morality and politics could not diverge’.*? For 
those fighting to improve ties abroad, the shame of having initially misinformed 
their foreign colleagues about the disaster (as they themselves were misinformed 
by their own military-industrial complex) had important ramifications. It was ‘out- 
right sabotage of the new thinking [and of] the trust we had worked so hard to 
build’.*? They had been betrayed, only not by the West but by their own hardliners. 

Velikhov noted that Chernobyl pushed Gorbachev toward ‘a great, instinctive 
leap’ in trying to break the deadlock in US—Soviet relations, a leap clearly mani- 
fest in his address to a Foreign Ministry conference in May (which only appeared 
in print a year later, and then just in summary form).>4 Though not uncritical of 
the West, Gorbachev’s address focused on Soviet shortcomings. These included 
the lack of progress on a withdrawal from Afghanistan as well as continued oppo- 
sition to settling other Third World conflicts, ‘panicked’ reporting on SDI and 
other threat inflation that supported unnecessary military expenditures, a paternal 
attitude toward eastern Europe as if the USSR were ‘running a kindergarten for 
little children’, and an approach to China that still viewed relations ‘through the 
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prism of the 1960s’.>> The centerpiece of Gorbachev’s broadside was his insistence 
on a ‘radical restructuring’ of the underlying approach to foreign policy. The new 
priorities included facilitating economic integration, expanding cultural ties, 
cooperating in the fight against terrorism and, above all, raising the profile of 
‘humanitarian issues’. 


The very words ‘human rights’ are put in quotation marks and we speak of 
so-called human rights, as if our own revolution had nothing to do with 
human rights...But would there even have been a revolution if such 
rights had been observed in the old society? We need to reject decisively this 
outdated approach to the problem...and view it more broadly, particularly 
with regard to such specific issues as reunification of families, exit and entry 
visas ...all this is part of the process of building trust.*° 


Later that month, over fierce military objections, Soviet delegates to the 
Stockholm conventional force talks received instructions to accept unprecedented 
on-site verification measures. By July a treaty was completed. At that time 
Gorbachev also decided to seek an ‘interim’ summit before the next scheduled 
US-Soviet gathering (what would become the Reykjavik conclave of October 
1986). As he prepared for Reykjavik, Gorbachev’s frustration at the still-timid 
proposals generated by the apparat boiled over. He turned to Chernyaev for 
advice and the latter assessed the latest proposal harshly: 


It proceeds from the old view: ‘If there is war, the two sides must have equal 
abilities to destroy each other.’ What’s in here is the arithmetic, not the alge- 
bra, of contemporary world politics... Instead, it must begin with the need to 
liquidate all nuclear weapons. [On strategic forces] it should stress our idea of 
a 50 per cent cut as a first step. In contrast to our earlier positions, such reduc- 
tions needn’t hinge on an agreement over SDI. Otherwise it will be another 
dead end. [On intermediate forces] we must not begin with an interim but 
optimal variant: liquidate all medium-range missiles in Europe. The [min- 
istry] proposal again raises a scare over French and British forces. But it’s 
impossible to imagine any circumstances...under which they would push the 
[nuclear] button against us. Here we are only frightening ourselves and raise 
anew the obstacle that has blocked European disarmament for a decade.*’ 


Gorbachev accepted Chernyaev’s recommendations almost in their entirety. 
Others did not, however, and the Reykjavik proposals generated much high-level 
opposition. Akhromeyev nearly resigned over the issue while others in the military- 
industrial complex pushed even harder for a Soviet ‘Star Wars’ program.>® In 
addition, the promulgation of a new defense doctrine of ‘reasonable sufficiency’ 
at this time, one which Gorbachev had said was coming over a year before, 
provoked a rebellious outcry among senior officers. The KGB too escalated its 
earlier warnings about the dangers of glasnost to a shrill argument, contending 
that openness was facilitating the subversive designs of Western spy agencies.°° 
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Conservatives (and many moderates as well) grew alarmed. Some felt that they 
had been duped. They were now faced with radical policy changes that they them- 
selves had earlier endorsed in principle, but with the expectation that the propos- 
als would only serve propaganda purposes and never actually be put into 
practice.°! But Gorbachev had different ideas and the Politburo became an open 
battleground. The hardliners fought fiercely but Gorbachev stood his ground: 


He fended off all arguments against [his new proposals] with a critical, 
rhetorical question: ‘What are you doing, still preparing to fight a nuclear 
war? Well, I’m not, and everything else follows from that... If we still want 
to conquer the world, then let’s decide how to keep arming ourselves and 
outdo the Americans. But then that’ll be it, and everything we’ve been saying 
about a new policy has to go on the trash heap.’ 


In the final months of 1986 Gorbachev took additional steps that reflected his 
near-complete conversion to the new thinking.® Ideologically, he now embraced 
a position that went far beyond what had seemed so bold at the Party Congress 
just eight months earlier. In November he argued that ‘universal human values 
take precedence over the interests of any particular class’. And politically, in a 
move of enormous symbolic and practical significance, and overruling a skepti- 
cal Politburo, he ‘rehabilitated’ one of the new thinking’s pioneers, ordering an 
end to the exile of Andrei Sakharov. 


The Cold War’s endgame 


Sakharov immediately resumed public advocacy of two issues: human rights and 
arms control. He called on Gorbachev to free other prisoners of conscience and 
to free US—Soviet negotiations from the linkage that tied arms cuts to restrictions 
on SDI. In February of 1987 Gorbachev did just that and the Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty followed soon thereafter. Meanwhile, Shevardnadze 
noted his intention to achieve a near-term settlement in Afghanistan, with or 
without US help.°> Publicly, he and Gorbachev still faulted the United States 
for the stalemated talks. Privately, they blamed hardliners in Moscow and 
Kabul for blocking progress. The stubborn Karmal was replaced by Najibullah as 
Shevardnadze railed against regimes that ‘did not stand for anything’ and lacked 
‘any real support among the people’. This anger was directed at the east 
European party bosses as well. Having privately reminded them in late 1986 that 
Moscow would no longer bail them out (and also having ordered the Soviet mil- 
itary to begin planning for an eventual withdrawal from the region), Gorbachev 
stepped up the public pressure through such steps as his sensational visit to 
Czechoslovakia in 1987. 

Over 1987-88, the pace of the new thinking’s implementation accelerated on 
all fronts. Progress toward an Afghan settlement quickened, as did cooperation on 
the resolution of other regional conflicts, from Cambodia to Namibia and 
Nicaragua. Negotiations over strategic and conventional arms advanced rapidly, 
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as a series of key Soviet concessions — as well as Gorbachev’s landmark unilateral 
initiative announced in his December 1988 United Nations speech — broke long- 
standing deadlocks. And glasnost gained in issues of foreign as well as domestic 
politics. Conservatives fought back but they could not halt new-thinking ideas 
from swiftly spreading from private councils to numerous public forums. Nor 
could they block such steps as the unjamming of foreign radio broadcasts and the 
release of the country’s remaining political prisoners. 

In 1987 as well, Gorbachev secured agreement for an extraordinary party con- 
ference, held in July 1988, where he won approval for a radical restructuring of 
the Soviet political system via multi-candidate elections for a new Congress of 
People’s Deputies. Again, this initiative is rarely considered in connection to for- 
eign policy, interpreted instead as a move driven exclusively by economic neces- 
sity: namely, the need to shake up the party in order to advance economic 
reforms.*’ But, once again, such a view is only partly correct, for it misses alto- 
gether the vital link the new thinkers now understood to exist between democra- 
tization at home and trust abroad. This link is vividly evidenced in Gorbachev’s 
account of his post-Reykjavik discussions with British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher. He recalled Thatcher’s argument, which contributed to a ‘sharp turn’ in 
his thinking about the domestic nexus of foreign policy: 


“You have no democracy, so there’s no control over the government. It does 
what it wants. You stress the will of your people, that they don’t want war, but 
they’re denied the means to express this will. Let’s say we trust you person- 
ally, but if you’re gone tomorrow, then what?’...We had to think long and 
hard to grasp that human rights are an extraterritorial, universal, all-human 
value, and to understand that [without democracy] we’d never achieve real 
trust in foreign relations.°® 


Gorbachev’s reflections show a critical step in his embrace of the liberal 
Weltanschauung, a near-Kantian understanding of true democracy as the founda- 
tion of international trust. 

Skeptics rightly argue that neither in 1987 nor as late as early 1989 did 
Gorbachev and his allies foresee that democratization would lead to the rapid col- 
lapse of east European socialism. Had they understood, it is likely that their sub- 
sequent liberalizing steps would have been somewhat more circumspect. 
Nonetheless, such views, as well as those that interpret Moscow’s restraint in east- 
ern Europe as driven principally by fear of endangering hoped-for Western aid, 
underestimate the extent of the intellectual conversion of new thinkers by early 
1987.°° Reaching far beyond limits on the arms race or a deeper détente, new 
thinkers now hoped that their country would “become a normal member of the 
world community’ and merge with ‘the common stream of world civilization’ .” 

Even though Gorbachev and his allies did not anticipate the rapidity with which 
party rule in eastern Europe would collapse, they understood that the region would 
evolve toward the political-economic orbit of the West.’ And though they thought 
it would take decades rather than months, they understood the inevitability of 
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German reunification as well.” The most critical decisions of 1987-89 were 
arguably those of Western leaders to withhold large-scale aid to perestroika, and 
those of hard-line east European leaders not to launch perestroikas of their own. 
As for Gorbachev, his decision had already been made. Come what may, there 
would be no use of force to preserve the socialist bloc or a divided Germany. The 
top brass did not even dare to raise the question in Gorbachev’s presence at the 


Politburo ‘because they knew what the answer would be’.” 


Conclusion: new thinking on theory and methods 


In so far as analyses of political and historical events reflect the practical avail- 
ability of evidence, the evolution of interpretations of Soviet ‘new thinking’ 
comes as no surprise. Early views emphasizing the importance of leadership, par- 
ticularly Gorbachev’s, have been supplanted in many cases by interpretations that 
stress the centrality of material pressures and the Soviet economic crises of the 
1980s. More recently, a small literature on the role of ideas has emerged, though 
to date most of these works posit an instrumentality by which ideas facilitate poli- 
cies still driven primarily by material factors. Ideas are, at best, an intervening 
variable. Their origins are little explored and when adopted by leaders they are 
seen to be rationalizations of an inevitable ‘strategic retreat’ rather than important 
matters in their own right. 

The predominance of such views is partly rooted in the theoretical preferences 
of contemporary, and particularly US, political science. But it is also linked to the 
empirical challenge of doing research on the Cold War’s end, particularly 
researching the Soviet side. Put simply, the materialist approach is not only con- 
ceptually driven to discount the importance of ideas qua ideas, but it also has the 
advantage of emphasizing the quantifiable, presumably ‘hard’ economic data. 
The constructivist, meanwhile, labors with far more diverse, elusive and ‘soft’ 
information that ranges from obscure publications and unpublished papers to 
biographies and interviews with an aging cohort. It is all too often forgotten that 
‘quantifiable’ and ‘accessible’ are not synonyms for ‘more important’. 

The puzzles concerning the Cold War’s end — Did a US hard line accelerate or 
retard Soviet reforms? Were the ideas born of peaceful coexistence and détente as 
important in shaping Gorbachev’s ‘new thinking’ as was the logic of power? — are 
too important to be left to conceptual prejudices or empirical chance. Taking a step 
back from methodological and theoretical single-mindedness, and recognizing the 
unique challenges presented by such a complex, current and unprecedented case, 
will ultimately pay rich dividends. 
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9 Unwrapping an enigma: Soviet 
elites, Gorbachev and the end of 
the Cold War 


Vladislav M. Zubok 


The rapid and peaceful dissolution of the structures of the Cold War, soon followed 
by the collapse of the Soviet Union itself, left scholars and other observers with 
intriguing questions. Indeed, the term ‘enigma’ was quickly adopted by journalists 
in order to describe this surprising succession of events. It has since also passed 
into the scholarly literature. ‘Enigma’ is quite possibly the most suitable rendering 
for the unique, even strangely peaceful way the bipolar global confrontation ended, 
strangely peaceful in the context of the dismal, bloody events characteristic of the 
rest of the twentieth century. In straining to effectively explain the Cold War’s 
denouement, this author once borrowed an image from the military lexicon: it was 
as if the Soviet high command became engaged, by their own choice, in a serious 
offensive; at a certain point, that offensive developed into a defensive action; 
finally, the military forces surrendered without offering any serious opposition. 
For the fact is, the leader of the Soviet Union, Gorbachev, preferred to preside over 
the dissolution of the empire and the state rather than mobilize force in an attempt 
to preserve it. The key power elites then failed to oppose his choice.! 

Today, several years after first applying this military analogy, we know much 
more about the circumstances surrounding the ‘enigma’ of the Cold War’s end. 
Most importantly, historians have begun the painstaking study of relevant 
archives, which supplement the faulty yet no less irreplaceable ‘oral histories’ 
produced by witnesses of various ranks and personal knowledge of events. We 
can refer now to a first generation of writings, embracing empirical studies, the- 
oretical works and dozens of memoirs.” Collections of archival documents have 
become available to researchers. These include the Reagan—Gorbachev corre- 
spondence, together with the records of their summits, memoranda of conversa- 
tions held by the Soviet leader with statesmen and politicians, select Politburo 
records and the CIA’s Soviet estimates. Several scholarly conferences have also 
been convened at which veterans of the events being studied actually participated. 
This has resulted in valuable additional testimonies. 

In a recent memoir, Gorbachev’s adviser Georgy Shakhnazarov, a perceptive 
political scientist, mused: 


Even today many dramatic episodes in the reformation undertaken by 
Gorbachev remain a mystery. Loads of documents and thousands of books 
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are published... Still many episodes of this drama are shrouded in the veils 
of enigma. How could it happen that perestroika, having started in the inter- 
est of the reformation of society and improvement of people’s lives, having 
given them democracy and freedom, ended up in the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, plunging Russia into a profound crisis?+ 


Shakhnazarov did not provide any answers to his question, having died shortly 
before his memoirs appeared in print. 

This chapter does not pretend to pierce the veil of the enigma referred to by 
Shakhnazarov. Instead, I will focus my remarks on what I perceive to be the two 
most outstanding problems of interpretation. The first is the character of those 
key Soviet elites on whom the future of Soviet power depended. The other is the 
nature of Gorbachev’s leadership and the question of his personality. 


Grandchildren of the revolution: the decline of Soviet elites 


A few general observations should be made about the evolution of Soviet elites in 
the post-Stalin era. 


Social profile. The recruitment of party and state elites in the Soviet Union had 
its demographic ‘waves’ and ‘troughs’. More specifically, there were distinct age 
cohorts to be found in the upper echelons of the Soviet government, cohorts dis- 
tinguished by the varying historical and cultural circumstances of their recruit- 
ment into the regime. The officials who filled the dominant ranks in the party and 
state nomenklatura and in the security apparatuses during the 40 years preceding 
Gorbachev were persons who were in their late 20s and 30s when Stalin’s purges 
raised them to positions of authority. The vast majority had nothing to do with the 
old Russian middle classes, not to mention with the old communist elites that had 
been destroyed. In the early 1980s, according to a sociological study, 80.4 per cent 
of the upper echelon of nomenklatura officials had come from family backgrounds 
in the peasantry or unskilled labor, 3.6 per cent from skilled labor and 5.4 per cent 
from ‘white-collar’ society. None were the offspring of professionals.” Peasant 
boys became urbanites in their early adulthood and, once having made the party 
and state their career, quickly adopted the lifestyle of the middle classes and 
nouveau riche that was characteristic of these classes in Russian society before 
the revolution (a dynamic that came to the surface with remarkable clarity after 
the collapse of communism in 1991).° Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the 
USSR from 1965 until 1982, was the embodiment of this majority group to be 
found at the pinnacle of the nomenklatura. 

Coherence and anti-intellectualism. Such social characteristics gave birth to a 
peculiar bureaucratic ‘culture’, one that persisted as the regime recruited younger 
cadres. The key requirements for nomenklatura work were pragmatism and, above 
all, knowledge of ‘inside rules’. Education or even professional credentials were 
unimportant. The older veterans instinctively distrusted younger outsiders of 
more sophisticated social and cultural backgrounds. There was also a traditional 
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unspoken antagonism in this culture toward the party intellectuals, a remnant of 
the period in the 1930s when Stalin’s crude recruits replaced the cosmopolitan, 
Comintern-based cadres. This anti-intellectualism within the nomenklatura only 
began to ease in the 1960s. Indeed, the later frenzy of intellectual status-seeking 
even led some members of the ruling elite to covet doctoral degrees and publish 
books. Still, at its social core, the nomenklatura abhorred intellectuals. Those in 
the leadership who educated themselves and stood well above the rest of their col- 
leagues in sophistication and intellectualism had to be extremely cautious and 
avoid displaying their superiority. Yuri Andropov’s career was a telling example 
of this phenomenon. 

Morale and duplicity. As both archival documents and some memoirs have 
revealed, cynicism and the lack of any inner sense of legitimacy was a striking 
characteristic of Stalin’s inner circle. ‘Revolutionary legitimacy’ and socialist 
romanticism practically vanished during Stalin’s rule. As Lavrenti Beriia’s son 
recently recalled, ‘we complain today about the dual morality of our fellow citi- 
zens. At that time [under Stalin] this was the norm in our leading circles.’’ The 
editor of these memoirs observed that ‘the Soviet regime emerges as a regime of 
blackmailers, a supremely hypocritical regime in which vice never stops paying 
homage to virtue and in which baseness disguises itself as duty, cowardice as 
altruism, treason as charity, sadism as efficiency, stupidity as patriotism’. The 
rulers held on to power (equivalent, in their case, to hanging on to life itself) and 
despised, feared and manipulated the Soviet people. This rottenness was firmly 
ensconced within the secret, gossip-proof walls of the nomenklatura. From there, 
though, it gradually spread out and infected elites at the lower echelons of power, 
as well as society in general. 

The impact of de-Stalinization. In pulling Stalin off the pedestal, Khrushchev 
not only achieved his personal political goals but also sought to treat the system’s 
infection, ameliorate Soviet life and refurbish the regime’s legitimacy in the eyes 
of the Soviet people. However, de-Stalinization instigated from above immedi- 
ately generated the growth of a movement from below that even frightened the 
principal architect of the entire process, that is, Khrushchev himself. The 20th 
Party Congress in which Khrushchev denounced Stalin revived socialist romanti- 
cism among young Soviets, and gave birth to new strands of idealism in public 
life. It also destroyed the totalitarian model of culture created by Stalin. Soviet 
cultural policies (accompanied by murderous campaigns of terror and purges) had 
been the essential instrument of rule during Stalin’s reign, replacing democratic 
politics.° The first serious studies of this period have only recently been under- 
taken.!? Nevertheless, it is already clear that these years contain important clues 
to the further development of the Soviet Union, down to its ignominious demise. 
In 1984 Dmitry Ustinov, speaking at the Politburo, insisted that Khrushchev had 
caused more damage to the communist party and the Soviet state than had even 
its most dangerous enemies.!! 

Militant imperialism. More than anything else, the Khrushchev years wit- 
nessed the weakening of militant Soviet imperialism, rooted as it was in great 
Russian chauvinism. Such militancy had been a mainstay of Stalinist culture 
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following World War II. Khrushchev integrated many aspects of this view in his 
own Cold War behavior. But he was also a genuine believer in communist ideology 
and in the international communist movement, regarding them not only as instru- 
ments of Soviet imperial goals but as a goal in their own right. He attacked both 
Stalin’s foreign policy and the imperial mentality that underlay it. At the same time, 
he preached a return to ‘proletarian internationalism’ and ‘true Leninism’ and advo- 
cated the large-scale, altruistic support of movements of national liberation all over 
the world. He also did away with an important aspect of the country’s propaganda — 
namely, the Soviet Union’s encirclement by enemies — which had been the corner- 
stone of imperialist militancy. The result was the creation of a certain dichotomy 
within the mental universe of the Soviet elite vis-à-vis Soviet foreign policy. In real- 
ity, Soviet foreign policies remained wedded to a version of imperialism in which 
the interests of the state took precedence over ideology. But the state’s propaganda 
and cultural policies strove to obscure the machinations of a “great power’, hiding 
it behind quite distinct values and notions antithetical to power politics. 
Paradoxically, as the Soviet Union was becoming a real military superpower, its 
elites were losing their militant imperialist edge. Ideas of convergence and integra- 
tion with Europe, and with the West as a whole, can be traced to this time. 

Khrushchev, for all the damage he caused to the Stalinist imperialist mentality, 
remained most pragmatic in regards to power and stopped at nothing to halt the 
erosion of Soviet positions in eastern Europe. Aside from his crude and cruel 
background — he had participated in the mass purges — he was motivated by mem- 
ories of World War II and the huge price that the Soviet Union paid for its victory 
and position in the world.'? A similar background and set of memories guided 
Brezhnev as well, together with the others who succeeded Khrushchev in 1964. 
They ceased to be a factor when the older generation ceded power to Gorbachev 
in 1985. 


The evolution of key elite groups 


Having made the above general observations, we should now turn to an examination 
of three main groups within the elite Soviet power structure, which was located 
below the top party nomenklatura, but which constituted the foundation of the Soviet 
state. 


Party and state managers (khoziaistvenniki) 


The first and largest of these groups was primarily devoted to economic manage- 
ment. It included the leaders of dozens of central ministries supervising the giant, 
ever-growing Soviet economy. It also included numerous regional party secre- 
taries from areas that included dense concentrations of important industrial enter- 
prises, and who were in constant contact with Moscow’s central ministries. Yegor 
Ligachev and Boris Yeltsin were representative of this group. Captains of the 
military-industrial complex (MIC) constituted the group’s elite and its most effec- 
tive vanguard. (MIC generated over 20 per cent of the Soviet GDP, half of it 
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intended for civilian use, by the mid-1980s.!*) The military-industrial bureau- 
cracy was one of the mainstays of the Soviet empire and, more specifically, of the 
Union structures. Representatives of this group in Gorbachev’s entourage were 
Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov and Politburo member and head of the Russian 
Federation Vitaly Vorotnikov. 

The interests, mutual ties and collective ethos of this group made it a powerful 
force opposed to the regional separatism encouraged by local and ethnic party 
elites. All the activities and interests of the khoziaistvenniki were oriented toward 
Moscow and the central ministries. These cadres retained some qualities of the 
old Stalinist elites: a ruthless pragmatism and the belief that the cudgel and tele- 
phone call — the use of force, in general — would bring about the desired effects. 

In retrospect, as has been argued in Russian scholarship, this segment of the 
Soviet nomenklatura secretly yearned to transform itself from state managers into 
capitalist owners and to shake off the shackles of the old centralized economy. 
The remarkable transformation of party secretaries and communist ministers into 
bankers and rich oligarchs under Yeltsin prompted one observer to suggest that 
even under Gorbachev ‘the higher echelons of the party’ would have been ready 
‘to send to Hell at any moment the whole of Marxism-Leninism, if such an act 
would only help them preserve their hierarchical positions and continue their 
careers’.'4 Unfortunately, no reliable sociological and historical studies exist that 
can confirm this conclusion. We can only surmise that there was a concentration 
of pragmatically oriented persons in this group who entertained such ideas in a 
dormant, passive form. They began to act when the system began to crumble from 
the top down. Still, the available evidence reveals that, by the mid-1980s, a bulk 
of the ‘managerial’ elites were still collectivist-minded and thoroughly ‘socialistic’. 
The majority sincerely believed that the system should and could be reformed. In 
this respect, they regarded the failure to implement economic reforms in the 1960s 
as a grave mistake. 

This group also lacked the coherence, sophistication and will to act as a polit- 
ical lobby. Being managers par excellence, busy with everyday crises and strug- 
gling within the dire straits of the ‘socialist economy’, most members of this 
group had no time for political intrigues, let alone for developing a political con- 
science. Paradoxically, even those regional party secretaries who were supposed 
to be active in regional politics were lacking any political experience or talent 
(Yegor Ligachev comes to mind again). When political reforms began to be insti- 
tuted, many of these ‘managers’ quickly lost power to a new class of ‘democratic’ 
politicians who were charismatic and populistic, and who neither knew how the 
Soviet economy worked nor cared to learn. 


Power bureaucracies (siliviki) 


The second large and important group within the Soviet ruling structure consisted 
of ‘power ministers’ (to adopt the vernacular in current use by the Russian news- 
papers). This included the KGB, the Ministry of Defense, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of External Trade. Since Stalin, these bureaucracies were 
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the main receptacle and generator of militant imperialism and great power 
sentiment. After World War II, the victorious Soviet military represented the 
single most powerful group in the country, a fact that even Stalin had to take into 
account. The Kremlin rulers had to rely on the military in order to crush the power 
of Beriia’s secret police in 1953. Marshal Georgi Zhukov, being the most popular 
figure within this group, was punished twice for his prominence. First, he was 
semi-exiled by Stalin. Then, in 1957, he was demoted by Khrushchev. The top 
party nomenklatura feared ‘Bonapartism’ among the military and kept them at 
arm’s length from politics, while also trying to satisfy all their demands. After 
1976 the head of the Ministry of Defense was a non-military personage, an archi- 
tect of the MIC, Dmitry Ustinov. He succeeded in bringing the army’s top brass 
to stand at attention as the Politburo issued its political orders. This included the 
invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979, which provoked disagreement within 
the ranks. In 1987 Gorbachev carried out a large pre-emptive purge designed to 
intimidate the military, but the military hierarchy had long since consented to 
serve as an instrument in the hands of the party leadership. Marshal Sergei 
Akhromeyev was an example of this. 

The KGB was, in a sense, the watchdog and the most vital organ of the Soviet 
state. The esprit de corps within KGB ranks was always strong; it was as close to 
resembling a Teutonic Order as Stalin had once wanted the entire party to be. Yet, 
the KGB was created in 1954 to replace the secret police that had aided Stalin in 
keeping everyone in check, including the party, and that then had to be crushed. 
Khrushchev was determined to bring secret police under the heel of the party 
nomenklatura, introducing into the KGB a new group of Young Communist func- 
tionaries, including Alexander Shepilov and Vladimir Semichastny, in order to 
achieve that goal. This new blood had political experience and strong ideological 
convictions, and aspired, in its way, to become a Soviet version of the ‘Young 
Turks’. They despised the mass of crude, unsophisticated party nomenklatura and 
believed that they knew better how to rule the Soviet Union.!° They helped to get 
rid of Khrushchev, but then the new party leadership, sensing the danger that orig- 
inated from this group, sent it into retirement. In 1967 Brezhnev appointed his 
loyalist Yuri Andropov to chair the KGB. 

Andropov’s chairmanship became, in many ways, the golden era of the KGB. 
The organization expanded and became involved in virtually all aspects of the 
economic, social and cultural policies of the USSR. However, this came at the 
price of political domestication and tight ideological party control. As in the case 
of the army, the top political leadership succeeded in turning the KGB’s Teutonic 
Order into a pliant instrument. By the end of Brezhnev’s rule, the KGB was the 
least corrupt of the Soviet power elites. There were many Andropov appointees, 
among them his deputy Vladimir Kryuchkov, who were hardened Cold Warriors 
and orthodox ideologues. At the same time, even in the KGB the spirit of impe- 
rialist militancy was clearly on the wane. The long-time political and moral 
stigma affixed to the KGB by de-Stalinization had a powerful impact on its 
cadres. There was a deficit of political experience within its ranks, together with 
a lack of will for power and the absence of a culture of risk taking. The head of 
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the department of analysis within the intelligence section later recalled that ‘there 
was a widespread feeling among KGB officers and generals that they belonged to 
the second class. They were never brought to be policy creators — they just 
implemented policies.’ While the KGB could, in theory, become a vanguard of 
reformers from the top, in practice the organization remained on the sidelines, 
becoming increasingly irrelevant.!° 

The Foreign Ministry and the Foreign Trade Ministry had no power base com- 
parable to the army and the KGB. These bureaucracies, however, defended Soviet 
state and economic interests abroad, representing other pillars of Soviet imperial- 
ism. The leadership of Molotov and Andrei Gromyko meant that numerous 
cohorts of Soviet diplomats looked to traditional tsarist imperial history for inspi- 
ration. This also meant that the majority of the diplomatic corps operated in an 
atmosphere of total and unthinking obedience. Soviet diplomats were notorious 
for their lack of initiative and courage. 

At the same time, Khrushchev’s experiments and ‘the struggle for peace and 
disarmament’ spawned a new and important segment of these bureaucracies: 
arms-control negotiators. Like most of their colleagues, arms-control negotiators 
played Cold War games. However, they became increasingly disillusioned 
with Soviet foreign policy goals and behavior. They developed an affinity to 
their Western counterparts and developed a distinct mentality — more liberal and 
compromise-oriented — that set them off in stark contrast to their colleagues at 
home.!” 

The ebb and flow of the Cold War had a powerful effect on Soviet power elites. 
They were the first to face the Western adversary. But they were also the first to 
confront the truth about Soviet inferiority and Western superiority in the eco- 
nomic and social spheres. In the early 1960s and even in the 1970s, the anti-US 
struggle over the Third World generated powerful impulses and contributed to a 
strengthening of a militantly imperialist ideology in the ranks of the KGB and 
among other Soviet representatives abroad. In fact, they functioned like a light 
cavalry unit sent out on a mission against their enemies in the intoxicating atmos- 
phere of a new Great Game.!® In contrast, the years of détente and of expanding 
Soviet economic contacts abroad resulted in a growing number of comfortable 
appointments for bureaucrats, stimulated corruption and increased the exposure 
of representatives of this group to high material living standards. Many continued 
to pose as staunch defenders of the Soviet empire, but they preferred to do so in 
the well-appointed circumstances of Geneva, Paris or New York rather than at 
home. There was a growing number of Western ‘agents of influence’ at work 
within the ranks of Soviet power elites during the 1970s, a process directly related 
to decay at home and a growing disillusionment with the prospects of the Soviet 
way of life. 


Intellectual advisers (‘shestidesyatniki’) 


A third and most volatile group within the Soviet power elites was the small 
intellectual-professional component of the Soviet power elites. Inherently marginal, 
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it continued to grow and gain ground during the 1970s and the first half of the 
1980s. Of special ideological significance, in historical hindsight, were those who 
called themselves ‘shestidesyatniki’, or the 1960s generation. They responded to 
Khrushchev’s call in 1956 for the renovation of socialism and the dismantling of 
Stalinist structures. These persons made their career in the analytical divisions 
(outside of the intelligence community) as well as in the propaganda and cultural 
structures of the central party apparat. In a certain sense, they could be consid- 
ered the inheritors of the purged cosmopolitan cadres of the Comintern era. Many 
came with politically ‘acceptable’ social backgrounds and experience in World 
War II, together with university diplomas or with degrees from the Party 
Academy of Social Sciences. From the late 1950s this group identified socially 
and culturally with intellectual and artistic circles in Moscow and other large 
urban centers. They also felt an affinity to the intellectual elite of the MIC and its 
privileged ‘open’ branches, think tanks and research centers. In addition to their 
historical self-definition, the shestidesyatniki also defined themselves as a ‘Soviet 
intelligentsia’ and imbibed important cultural and spiritual influences from the 
de-Stalinization era. They worked their way up the power system in the belief that 
a series of ‘thaws’, that is, reformist periods, would melt Stalinist totalitarianism 
and make it possible to give Soviet socialism a ‘human face’. One could include 
among this cadre Georgy Shakhnazarov, Anatoly Chernyaev, Vadim Medvedev, 
Feodor Burlatsky, Oleg Bogomolov, Len Karpinsky, Alexander Bovin and Georgy 
Arbatov. 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 was another pivotal movement 
in the evolution of the shestidesyatniki. In the years preceding the invasion many 
had worked in Prague for the journal of the international communist movement, 
Issues of Peace and Socialism. Foreign and Soviet ‘comrades’ had freely traded 
ideas and information and read any book they liked in Prague. Chernyaev recalled 
the time he spent there as the period in which he managed ‘to shed his Soviet 
skin’, a transformation that included not only intellectual but psychological 
expressions as well.?° Many persons who later achieved prominence as political 
advisers or journalists were graduates of the Prague ‘school’. The Prague Spring 
and its repression by the Soviets threw this group into an existential crisis.2! They 
lost all their illusions regarding the possible peaceful evolution of the Soviet 
regime into a modern reformist technocracy. The shestidesyatniki, according to 
one of them, ‘did not betray their convictions, but put up with the idea that they 
would never see political freedom in their land’.?? 

Moscow of the late Brezhnev years resembled Rome on the eve of Luther. Any 
smatterings of naive faith and idealism were quickly drowned in the sewers of 
cynicism. Fresh, unspoiled persons still arrived from the provinces, but they grad- 
ually lost their soul in the Soviet capital. At the same time, the city experienced 
an intense and diverse cultural ferment. The shestidesyatniki were a part of this 
ideological excitement that ranged from social democracy, to monarchy, to eso- 
teric cults. In the atmosphere of détente with the West the ruling party and its 
watchdog, the KGB, were rather passive and tolerant of these trends, as long 
as there were no attempts to disseminate and propagate ideas that threatened 
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stability. High-placed intellectuals benefited dramatically from the rapid 
expansion of personal ties and relationships. Think tanks specializing in contacts 
with the outside world flourished, among them the IMEMO, the Institute for US 
and Canada Studies, the Institute of Africa, the Institute of Latin America, the 
Institute of Economy of World Socialist Systems, the Institute of World Workers 
Movement, etc. These organizations became the institutional base for the suc- 
cessful shestidesyatniki, a launching pad for their travels ‘in and out of power 
structures’. 

The political influence of intellectual advisers should not be exaggerated. They 
remained on the margins of the Soviet elite structures. What made the shestidesy- 
atniki truly significant, however, was the moral and intellectual ‘oases’ they pro- 
vided inside the increasingly stagnant regime. In the years when the Soviet Union 
fell into neglect and mismanagement, they created a much-desired middle ground 
between open dissent and unprincipled conformism. At the same time, they 
lacked the will and motivation to become political players. Psychologically, they 
were closer to Russian Mensheviks than to Bolsheviks. They preferred to travel 
‘in and out of power’ structures, remaining in certain respects romantics of power 
to the end. 


Westernism and ‘agents of influence’ 


After the end of the Cold War, numerous shell-shocked Soviet functionaries were 
at a loss to explain why so many of their colleagues, including diplomats and even 
KGB officials, enthusiastically supported reconciliation with the former enemy. 
They looked upon such a fervent, nearly euphoric, Westernism as a form of trea- 
son. Talk about ‘hidden enemies’ and Western ‘agents of influence’ began to be 
heard, both in public discourse and in informal conversations. 

It should be noted here that this Westernism so much in evidence in the late 
1980s and early 1990s was a mass psychological phenomenon that reflected the 
revolutionary changes then flooding over the Soviet Union. At the same time, the 
roots of this phenomenon were to be found in the 1940s, in the long-term trend of 
a growing philo-Westernism amongst the educated strata of Soviet society, as well 
as within the key elites. The complex causes of this trend lie beyond the scope of 
the present chapter.” Two specific moments, however, require special mention. 

The first was an increase in the economic and psychological dependence of 
Soviet elites on the West as they strove for greater comfort and status. The mate- 
rial benefits of Western civilization attracted highly placed Soviet visitors to 
European countries and the United States. Even the most cynical among them were 
thrilled by what they saw in the West, and came back convinced that the Soviet 
Union would reach this same high level of material culture. The more corrupt and 
status-conscious the Soviet nomenklatura became, the greater its dependence on 
Western goods — either imported, purchased during highly valued trips abroad or 
brought as ‘souvenirs’ by innumerable tourists and business partners. 

The second factor worthy of mention here was the gnawing realization that the 
race against the West, and in particular against the US economy, had been lost. In 
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the late 1950s Krushchev had pledged ‘to catch up and surpass’ the United States 
economically. By so doing, he actually made comparison between the Soviet 
Union and the United States compulsory; it became a permanent matrix in the 
public mind. The dawning understanding in the 1970s that while the Soviet Union 
could produce more cement and metal than the US economy it would lag behind 
in the high-tech sector was experienced as a thunderbolt by younger, more roman- 
tic Soviet officials. They also saw that the German and Japanese economies, 
which had been bombed into dust during World War II, were now emerging as 
economic leaders, far surpassing the Soviet economy in productivity, efficiency 
and innovation. Finally, these officials were forced to recognize that Asia’s ‘small 
dragons’ (South Korea, Taiwan and Singapore) evidenced a pace of growth and 
innovative drive that also left the Soviets behind. 

The result was a frustration with the unreconstructed domestic regime and the 
lack of reform. This situation also revived an atavistic Russian doom-and-gloom 
mentality, a soul-searching provoked by the purported inherent backwardness of 
Russian society and the Russian people. The inverse result of this process was a 
growing emulation, obsession and envy displayed towards the developed Western 
societies, one verging on Hassliebe towards the United States. 

In addition, there was a ‘benign power’ at work within Western culture, and 
what could be termed ‘the glamour of Western civilization’, that exercised influ- 
ence on Soviet elites, particularly on the younger cohorts. This ‘benign power’ 
ranged from admiration for technological progress to a love for Western music 
that reached millions of Soviet households by means of international radio 
and the spread of tape recorders. In the words of Gorbachev’s interpreter, ‘I am 
sure that the impact of the Beatles on the generation of young Soviets in the 1960s 
will one day be the object of studies. We knew their songs by heart.’24 

The intellectual trends affecting the shestidesyatniki all pointed toward a recon- 
ciliation with Western democracies as the only alternative to the deadlock of the Cold 
War and the terrible danger of nuclear war. Many shestidesyatniki cherished hopes 
in the mid-1940s that Soviet cooperation with the Western democracies would force 
Stalin to change his ways and alter the regime. Even 30 or 40 years later they were 
still hoping to turn back the Iron Curtain and recycle the ‘missed opportunities’ 
dating from the years before the Cold War. The result of their convictions, as Robert 
English has described in his extensive study, was ‘the emergence of a global outlook’. 
Embattling a military xenophobic imperialism and Russian chauvinism that 
remained at the mental core of other major groups of Soviet elites, shestidesyatniki 
promoted liberal (‘universal humanist’) values, the gradual amelioration of social 
norms and their study by the social sciences, cultural and intellectual rapprochement 
and political reconciliation with the West, the impossibility of war in a nuclear age, 
etc. No wonder, then, that the academic think tanks led by shestidesyatniki quickly 
emerged as the target of fierce attacks by xenophobes and Russian chauvinists who 
accused them of being hotbeds of Westernism and cosmopolitanism.”> 

It would be preposterous to depict those affected by Westernization as a ‘fifth 
column’ in the last years of the Cold War. The motives and interests of Westernizers 
were highly varied, ranging from the intellectual and sublime to the mercantile 
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and venal. Interest in and even sympathy for the West were broad phenomena, as 
complex and diverse as the broad-based sympathy for Soviet Russia that was 
common in the West. During the 1930s thousands of intellectuals and highly 
placed officials in Western democracies supported reconciliation and friendship 
with the Soviet Union. Half a century later the tide had changed. It was now time 
for Soviet officials, from the romantics to the pragmatists, to mentally defect to 
the West. Western intelligence services reaped their harvest of agents in the 
process, but this was not what helped the West to prevail in the Cold War. The 
broader process of growing Westernism and dependence on the West, however, 
was a major factor in the Cold War’s denouement. 


Gorbachev: the significance of a fateful historical personality 


Mikhail Sergeevich Gorbachev, that energetic, handsome man with sparkling eyes 
and a charming smile, ‘did more than anyone else to end the Cold War between 
East and West’, asserts British political scientist Archie Brown in his seminal 
study, The Gorbachev Factor. Yet, surprisingly, in discussing the reasons that 
informed Gorbachev’s policies, Brown does not focus on the character and per- 
sonal traits of the last Soviet leader: Gorbachev is a ‘factor’ in his study, not a 
human being of flesh and spirit.” 

Perhaps this reticence to address Gorbachev the person can be excused. It is, 
indeed, very difficult to write about a living historical personality. Our very prox- 
imity warps our vision. But is it possible to evaluate recent history without per- 
sonally analyzing a person who so dramatically influenced its course? It is worth 
quoting in this context Anatoly Chernyaev, the most loyal and supportive of 
Gorbachev’s assistants. Gorbachev, he claims, ‘was not “a great man” as far as a 
set of personal qualities was concerned’. But he ‘fulfilled a great mission’, and 
that is ‘more important for history’. A more critical Dmitry Volkogonov pro- 
vides another but no less remarkable estimate: Gorbachev ‘is a person of great 
mind, but with a weak character. Without this paradox of personality it is hard 
to understand him as a historical actor.’ Volkogonov writes that the ‘intellect, 
feelings and will of Gorbachev’ left a unique imprint on the Soviet transition.” 

In the years following the end of the Cold War and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, Gorbachev and his loyalists sought to present their actions as a major effort 
at ‘reformation’ of the Soviet Union: an attempt to make Soviet society free and 
democratic. Gorbachev himself stresses the role of new ideas, of ‘new thinking’. 
He recently presented himself as having been a reformer squeezed between the 
reactionary nomenklatura and the irresponsible, demagogical, radical forces of 
the nationalist and pseudo-liberal ‘right’.?° 

However, even Gorbachev’s friends note that he systematically avoids most of 
the important issues. Above all, there is the question about his policies, both for- 
eign and domestic, in 1987—88. Initially, Gorbachev’s statesmanship was based on 
a pragmatic realpolitik rather than on the abstract principles he would later adopt. 
When Margaret Thatcher said in 1984 that one could do business with Gorbachev, 
she was particularly impressed with his citation of Lord Palmerston on the value 
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of ‘permanent interests’.*° In 1985-87 Gorbachev’s foreign policy corresponded 
to such a value. Soviet proposals for arms control, trust and the reduction of 
strategic arsenals were prudent and were supported at home and abroad. Even 
severe critics of other aspects of Gorbachev’s administration recall with high 
regard the arms talks he held with the United States, together with their results.*! 

After 1987, however, Gorbachev forgot Palmerston’s dictum. His policies were 
hasty and improvised and he became imbued with a messianic spirit. In mid-1987 
Gorbachev wrote a book called Perestroika for our Country and the Entire World. 
It contained a universalistic message, a vision of international relations based on 
a new, just and democratic world order in which the USSR would play a key role 
and the United Nations would reign supreme. In a word, Gorbachev replaced one 
messianic ‘revolutionary-imperial’ idea of communism with another messianic 
idea ‘that perestroika in the USSR was only a part of some kind of global 
perestroika, the birth of a new world order’ .* 

This new ideological basis for his foreign policy did not necessarily include an 
absolute rejection of the use of force and the projection of power in one form or 
another. Yet, in his shift in ‘paradigm’, Gorbachev not only rejected communist 
tenets of ‘class struggle’ but post-Stalinist imperialist realpolitik as well. While 
the collapse of the Soviets’ ‘eastern European empire’ was inevitable, it is not 
clear why Gorbachev chose the course of absolute non-intervention in eastern 
European affairs that he did. It was as if he, like Pilate, wanted to wash his hands 
of the whole business. After all, Gorbachev could have sought to promote posi- 
tive change in eastern Europe. Instead, he simply presided as a benign observer 
over the rapid dissolution of the Soviet ‘empire’. 

Later, in 1989-90, Gorbachev and Shevardnadze took bold steps towards 
rapprochement with the United States. Again, however, these included some 
bizarre developments. US officials continued to pursue prudent, ‘realist’ objec- 
tives while their Soviet counterparts talked about friendship and partnership. 
Meanwhile, the latter lagged behind in formulating positions that would secure 
the Soviet Union a place in the fast-changing world. Gorbachev and Soviet diplo- 
macy were far behind events — and German-US statecraft — on the most impor- 
tant security issue of the day, namely, the reunification of Germany. They failed 
to obtain from either the West German or the US leadership any guarantees for 
Soviet security and the non-expansion of NATO in the new Europe.** 

If one accepts his reasoning, Gorbachev sacrificed the Soviet Union’s external 
empire in the name of reforms and ‘new thinking’ at home. But his domestic 
record presents a depressing picture of incoherence, empty declarations and gross 
economic errors (beginning with the infamous ‘anti-alcoholic’ campaign). After 
three years of Gorbachev’s leadership, the elites and society at large grew disillu- 
sioned and frustrated with the possibility of improving their lot by means of con- 
certed action by the party leadership and the state. The economic, financial and 
state crisis that already afflicted the Soviet Union acquired catastrophic propor- 
tions two or three years after Gorbachev came to power.*4 Instead of producing 
an ‘acceleration’ of the Soviet economy, as he proclaimed he would do in 1986, 
Gorbachev actually accelerated economic crisis. 
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He and his advisers later claimed that they tried every possible means to reform 
the economy in the extant political framework, reaching the conclusion that it 
could only be changed through political reforms. It seems that by 1987 they had 
firmly resolved that the old nomenklatura was not only incapable of changing, but 
generally constituted an insurmountable roadblock to reform.*° In an attempt to 
remove this roadblock, Gorbachev sought to encourage the development of new 
political forces and movements, while gradually diminishing the power of the 
party and of centralized state structures. However, he chose a terribly risky and 
dangerous path for doing this. Though he put political reforms on the fast track, 
he continued to delay in creating institutions of a market economy. His actions 
encouraged a very rapid dismantling of the system and of the communist ideol- 
ogy that provided its legitimacy. Political reforms did not pave the way for well- 
managed and gradual economic transformation. Instead, they put the Soviet 
Union — as a state and an economy — on the skids. Gorbachev’s ‘remedies’ — his 
‘new thinking’ — were killing the already sick patient.’ By 1989 the Soviet lead- 
ership was already engulfed in such a severe domestic crisis that it was no longer 
capable of carrying out any measured foreign policy. By early 1990 the Soviet 
Union lost its external empire, together with its ability to negotiate as an equal 
partner with the United States. By early 1991 the Soviet Union was financially 
bankrupt, as the entire world knew.” 

Ten years after losing power, Gorbachev himself agreed in a candid discussion 
that there had been ‘a lot of naivety and utopianism’ in his actions. But he 
adamantly stuck to his ideals of ‘new thinking’. He admitted that he deliberately 
ran the risk of political destabilization after 1988 but that this was necessary. 
Radical political reforms were ‘deliberately designed’ to ‘wake up the [Soviet] 
people’. Otherwise, he said, “we would have shared the fate of Khrushchev. Even 
after we introduced new fresh forces into the already liberated structures — the 
party nomenklatura set a goal...through plenums to remove the General Secretary 
because he intended to bury its privileges.’** 

In the end, domestic crisis interfered with Gorbachev’s attempts to end the Cold 
War. Again, it was the reverse of his original intent to use domestic reforms to 
shore up Soviet negotiating positions in a way that would allow the USSR to exit 
the Cold War loop with honor. A close aide to Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
later asserted that, after mid-1988, 


when we encountered domestic difficulties, we began to realize that we 
would be able to stay afloat for a while and even to preserve the status of a 
great power only if we could lean on the United States. We felt that if we had 
stepped away from the US, we would have been pushed aside. We had to be 
as close as possible to the United States.°” 


It is hard to escape the conclusion that the developments of 1985-89, which 
brought an end to the Soviet external empire in eastern Europe and put the Soviet 
Union itself on the road towards extinction, were not inevitable. In this regard, Archie 
Brown’s remarks about Gorbachev’s impact sound almost like an understatement. 
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It would not be an exaggeration to compare Gorbachev to a David who killed 
the Goliath of the Cold War, except that his main casualty was another giant, the 
Soviet Union. 

Several features of Gorbachev’s statesmanship and personality stand out in 
hindsight. 

Gorbachev and ideas: a belated ‘shestidesyatnik’. Gorbachev’s election to the 
post of General Secretary was, to some extent, the result of pressure on the 
Politburo from the party elites. There was a general consensus that under the young, 
charming leader things would go better for the country. Initially, Gorbachev acted 
as a skillful mediator who succeeded in satisfying all the key elites. After 1987, 
however, he embarked on a radical course that required a sophisticated intellectual 
and moral foundation, a new frontier. As time passes and our perspective of events 
broadens, the role of the ‘new thinking’ vis-a-vis the motivations and the self-image 
of Gorbachev and the reformers surrounding him looms ever larger. For most states- 
men ideas are tools. To understand their impact on history one must examine the 
ways in which ideas are molded and manipulated by the human agents who espouse 
them. In Gorbachev’s case, he clearly overreached himself in attempting to shape 
Soviet realities on the basis of the ideas contained in the ‘new thinking’. 

There are few, if any, precedents in history for a leader of a huge ailing state to 
willingly risk the geopolitical positions of a great power and the very foundations 
of his political position for the sake of a moral global project. Even Lenin, 
Gorbachev’s hero, compromised away the project of ‘world revolution’ in 1918 in 
order to stay in power. 

Gorbachev’s reliance on the ‘intelligentsia’ and on his intellectual advisers in des- 
perately searching for ideas and recipes for action was striking. He had no perma- 
nent ‘team’ but, rather, three teams who worked for him. One of these was the 
Politburo and the leaders of key power structures. The other two consisted of intel- 
lectuals. One circle, later transformed into the Presidential Council, included the 
Soviet intellectual and artistic establishment (the tvorcheskaia intelligentsiia). The 
other, in the words of one of its members, was ‘a narrow circle of like-minded asso- 
ciates, sort of a brain trust, where the ideas of reform grew and got polished, where 
his speeches and documents got written’.*° This third team included Alexander 
Yakovlev, Vadim Medvedev, Anatoly Chernyaev and Georgy Shakhnazarov. A 
majority of this circle were shestidesyatniki themselves or those who belonged to 
that milieu. 

It should be noted that Gorbachev himself was not a shestidesyatnik by back- 
ground. He and several of his biographers later exaggerated the impact of 
de-Stalinization and the intellectual currents that shaped the shestidesyatniki on 
Gorbachev’s life. However, in contrast to them, Gorbachev was a quintessential 
career politician who worked his way up the party ladder with impressive astute- 
ness, consistently honing his faculties of cynical, calculated manipulation. 
Indeed, some of those who worked with him before and after he became General 
Secretary were struck by his cold-hearted use of the art of power intrigue. 

Still, Gorbachev always distinguished himself from other party cadres in two 
ways: by his pretensions at intellectualism and by his valuation of the high moral 
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ground. Among the increasingly lax and corrupt corps of younger party secretaries, 
Gorbachev stood out as the one who read serious books, refrained from drinking 
and maintained strict family values. While this seriousness, together with his 
manipulative streak, his charm and his other ‘visages’, makes Gorbachev a 
complex subject for observers to describe, it also helped to build a bridge between 
the party politician and those intellectual advisers who survived the Brezhnev 
era. Seasoned shestidesyatniki were struck by Gorbachev’s intellectual curiosity 
and, being themselves no shining example of morality in private or public life, 
were taken in by his relative moral purity, what almost seemed to some to be his 
naivety. 

The transformation of Gorbachev from the cautious, prudent ‘realist’ following 
in the footsteps of his predecessor, Andropov, into the leader of political and ide- 
ological ‘reformation’ made him into a hero of the narrow circle of shestidesyat- 
niki who assisted him. At some level, Gorbachev assumed the mantle of a 
politician who assumed power in order to realize the dreams and ideas of the 
shestidesyatniki. Gorbachev’s willingness after his fall from power to continue to 
associate himself with this segment of the Soviet elites and the historical tradition 
they represented was not entirely opportunistic. It reflected, rather, an important 
aspect of Gorbachev’s personality. At some point in the late 1980s, it can be said, 
he became ‘a belated shestidesyatnik’: a party apparatchik who rose above the 
interests of the nomenklatura for the sake of the ideas of freedom, democracy and 
reform. As will be discussed below, Gorbachev sometimes went further than 
many of the shestidesyatniki themselves wanted or recommended, most notably 
in his rejection of militant imperialism and the use of force in its defense, and in 
his pursuit of rapprochement with the West. Gorbachev’s belief in the reforma- 
bility of Soviet socialism against all odds became legendary. Like most of the 
early shestidesyatniki, Gorbachev looked to Lenin as his role model, doing so as 
late as 1989. He found in Lenin not only the master of political intrigues, charac- 
terized by a ruthless, stop-at-nothing focus on power. Lenin no less represented 
values of intellectual creativity, optimism and an all-conquering will in the midst 
of social and political chaos. Gorbachev confessed to Chernyaev as late as early 
1989 that he held imaginary conversations with Lenin in which he asked the latter 
for advice.*! 

The Soviet leader was by no means the only one undergoing a transformation 
from Saul the apparatchik into Paul the missionary. (One could also include 
Alexander Yakovlev and Eduard Shevardnadze in this list.) But his conversion 
played a most important role in Russian and world history. 

Ad hoc-ism and procrastination. Friends and foes alike debate Gorbachev’s 
personal abilities in the arenas of statesmanship and state management. They 
nearly all emphasize his ‘ad hoc-ism’, his congenital lack of a long-range strate- 
gic plan and his aversion to the practical details of governance. They all recognize 
that perestroika had no blueprint and that ‘new thinking’ was a vague slogan rather 
than a practical guide for reforms. Gorbachev’s favorite phrases, beside ‘unpre- 
dictability’, were ‘let processes develop’ and “processes are on the run’ (protsessi 
poshli). In the opinion of one of his supporters, this attitude was a ramification of 
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his excessively optimistic view of people, particularly of the Soviet people. ‘It 
always seemed to him that people could not help but be glad to organize their own 
life for themselves.’*” He had little doubt but that it would be best just to wait and 
watch while ‘processes’ ran their course and provided the most sensible outcome. 

Even sympathizers admit that this trait contributed to Gorbachev’s chronic 
inability to chart a practical course for the state apparat, to carry out a sustained 
and planned-out program of action and to prevent psychological disarray and ide- 
ological breakdown in society at large. Political memoirs by his admirers are 
replete with accounts of Gorbachev’s frustration and nagging doubts about it.” 
Gorbachev, they admit, failed to bring meaningful economic reforms when it was 
still possible to undertake such initiatives. He ruined the state finances in 
1985-86 by launching a disastrous anti-alcoholism campaign that might have cost 
up to 100 billion rubles within a few years. He did this at the same time that it 
was decided to invest approximately 200 billion rubles in retooling the machin- 
ery of key industries. But Gorbachev was unable to switch economic priorities 
from numerical growth to qualitative restructuring. Instead, he proclaimed a 
course of ‘acceleration’ and wed it to unrealistic tempos of economic growth.4 
Even in foreign policy, where he maintained a relatively steady course from 1985 
to 1987, there were signs of ad hoc-ism and delays in crucial decisions. 
Gorbachev allowed the Brezhnev—Andropov—Gromyko war in Afghanistan to 
become ‘Gorbachev’s war’. And he let Yeltsin assume the political initiative in 
breaking with the old discredited political order.*° 

His supporters have attempted to put the best possible spin on this feature of 
Gorbachev’s statesmanship. They argue that, since nobody knew how to trans- 
form a ‘totalitarian’ country, it could only be done by trial and error. In the words 
of one, ‘the work that Gorbachev did could only have been done without accu- 
rately perceiving all its complexity and danger. If he had started to compute 
everything, to think through various alternatives in his head, he simply could 
never have undertaken it.’*° Such a retrospective judgment of Gorbachev’s abili- 
ties is based on the assumption that no one could have reformed the old system, 
that it had to be destroyed one way or another. Gorbachev, however, presented and 
continues to present himself as a reformer rather than a destroyer of the Soviet 
Union. What he and his admirers do not want to admit is that Gorbachev’s ad hoc- 
ism and grave errors, whose consequences were anticipated even at the time by 
the more astute observers, contributed significantly to Soviet collapse. 

As a statesman, Gorbachev was the antithesis of Joseph Stalin. According to 
those who intimately knew the latter’s mode of operation, Stalin had an amazing 
ability to calculate all his words and actions ahead of time. According to the 
recollections of Beriia’s son, 


Stalin was supremely intelligent. He took all his decisions after carefully 
weighing them. He never improvised. He always had ready-made plans 
which he carried out point by point. Every one of his actions formed part of 
a long-term scheme which was to enable him to attain a particular aim at a 
particular moment.*” 
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While this description might be slightly exaggerated, the historical evidence, and 
in particular the way Stalin planned and implemented his foreign policy, gener- 
ally supports it. Gorbachev’s intelligence and mode of operation were diametri- 
cally opposed. He never thought, either systemically or consistently, about state 
policies and he never followed up in implementing them as he originally intended. 
After 1988, in particular, he began to act in haste, without knowing where his ini- 
tiatives would take him and the country he was leading. By the spring of 1989 it 
became obvious, even to his closest associates, that Gorbachev was irreversibly 
losing control of both foreign and domestic events. Anatoly Chernyaev wrote in 
his diary in May 1989, in anguish and amazement: 


Inside me depression and alarm are growing, the sense of crisis of the 
Gorbachevian Idea. He is prepared to go far. But what does it mean? His 
favorite catchword is ‘unpredictability’. But most likely we will come to a 
collapse of the state and something like chaos.*® 


Stalin, particularly once the Soviet Union became a world empire, filled two 
roles: that of the leader of an internationalist revolutionary movement and that of 
the Russian tsar. The second role was, credibly, a central aspect of his ‘self- 
image’. Gorbachev, wittingly or unwittingly, stepped into the shoes of Russian 
tsars. On the basis of all his personal inclinations, he intended to be a kind, good 
tsar. But it is difficult to fit Gorbachev into this category.*” His priorities were not 
based on the power, prestige and stability of the state. His first priority, as already 
mentioned, was to construct a global world order based on ‘new thinking’. This 
puts Gorbachev, at least on his own terms, in the ranks of such twentieth-century 
figures as Woodrow Wilson, Mahatma Gandhi and other prophets of universalism. 
None of them excelled as state-builders and statesmen. 

Among numerous examples of Gorbachev’s ad hoc-ism, one of the most strik- 
ing was his attitude towards the collapse of the Wall and the status quo in 
Germany. Hostile to the leader of the GDR, Erich Honecker, whom he considered 
a retrograde and a fool, Gorbachev typically removed himself from events in that 
country, which was the key to the Soviet military and political role in Europe. 
Only the obligation to go to Berlin for celebrations of the 40th anniversary of the 
GDR forced Gorbachev to involve himself in the unfolding crisis.*° Just a few 
days before the fall of the Wall, Gorbachev’s foreign policy assistant enthused in 
his private diary: 


A total dismantling of socialism as a world phenomenon has been taking 
place. This may be inevitable and good. For this is a reunification of mankind 
on the basis of common sense. And a common fellow from Stavropol 
[i.e. Gorbachev] set this process in motion.>! 


We may never learn the actual thoughts of Gorbachev at this moment, but his visit 
to Berlin made it perfectly clear to him that revolution was brewing and that 
Honecker’s days were numbered. And yet he did nothing but offer Delphic and 
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cryptic exhortations. Soviet representatives in the GDR were paralyzed by lack of 
instructions. Politburo member Vitaly Vorotnikov recorded the first impressions 
that Gorbachev shared with the Politburo upon his return from Berlin: ‘Honecker 
does not comprehend the complex situation around him. The mood of the public 
and [the party] is complicated. Our possible allies - Hans Modrow and Egon 
Krenz.’ At the Politburo session on 12 October Gorbachev repeated the estimate 
that a storm was brewing in the GDR. Yet, again, he neither proposed specific 
measures nor discussed the situation’s possible implications for the USSR.*? 

Only on 16 October did Gorbachev begin to formulate a policy, doing so in 
response to a messenger sent to Moscow by top GDR officials Willi Stoph, Krenz 
and Erich Milke seeking Gorbachev’s support for the removal of Honecker. At the 
time, Milke already believed it was too late for any transition. Instead of addressing 
the entire Politburo, Gorbachev convened a conference in his office that included 
Yakovlev, Medvedev, Kryuchkov, Ryzhkov, Shevardnadze and Vorotnikov. ‘The 
issues are ripe and we must decide’, declared Gorbachev. 


First, we must warn the FRG against interfering. We must get in touch with 
the leaders of socialist countries after the [removal of Honecker]. The same 
[is the case with the west] European countries. We must speak to Bush as 
well — there could be nuances! Particularly, since the issue of German reuni- 
fication would be on the agenda. [To clarify] their attitude. Their tactics. Our 
military should behave calmly, without demonstrating [force].>* 


This episode underlines the strangely ad hoc nature of Soviet decision making 
regarding the German question. The General Secretary, as Vorotnikov reported, 
simply informed a small group of Politburo members of the situation. There was 
no discussion of the issue. Representatives of the military were not present at the 
meeting. Nor were experts on Germany. What is no less striking is Gorbachev’s 
predisposition toward a reactive rather than a proactive approach to the GDR 
crisis. 

To a significant degree the same predisposition shaped Soviet diplomacy dur- 
ing the following months of crucial bargaining and maneuvering that led to the 
reunification of Germany. Gorbachev’s thinking and acting on this issue were 
consistently a matter of too little, too late.°* Amazingly, at the moment of the col- 
lapse of the Berlin Wall, Gorbachev was distracted by other, mainly domestic 
issues. As a councilor at the embassy recalls, ‘the entire leadership was busy and 
nobody could find time for the GDR’.* 

According to numerous witnesses, this might have been part of a general pat- 
tern for Gorbachev’s political behavior. Ligachev believes that: 


being too late, reacting too slowly to events, was one of the most character- 
istic traits of Gorbachev’s policies. When some controversial things hap- 
pened, Gorbachev often reacted with delay. My explanation is that he wanted 
others to analyze what affected the society, was painful to the society. He 
wanted a ripe fruit to fall onto his lap, the one he could pick up. But often it 
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was necessary to row against the tide. There were many instances in history 
when the leader remained in the minority, but turned out to be right. 
Gorbachev, unfortunately, lacked this quality.*° 


Georgy Shakhnazarov, who was in charge of eastern European affairs and a member 
of Gorbachev’s entourage in 1988-89, called his boss a modern Fabius Cunctator, a 
Roman politician notorious for his indecisiveness and procrastination.*” 

Aversion to the use of force. Gorbachev was the antithesis of Stalin, and, in fact, 
of all his Soviet predecessors, in another way as well. He was organically, as well 
as morally, uneasy with the use of force as an instrument of policy and states- 
manship. The implications, for both the peaceful end of the Cold War and the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union, were incalculable. 

Former Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, for example, privately 
referred to Gorbachev and his advisers as ‘Martians’ when talking of their igno- 
rance of the rules of realpolitik. ‘I wonder how puzzled the US and other NATO 
countries must be’, he confessed to his son. ‘It is a mystery for them why 
Gorbachev and his friends in the Politburo cannot comprehend how to use force 
and pressure in defending their state interests.’** To be sure, Gorbachev was not 
a visitor from Mars. He did, however, represent long-term trends within Soviet 
society and amongst its elites, trends that were particularly pronounced among 
educated youth and intellectuals. Anatol Lieven, a keen observer of Russia, 
observed several years later that the social trend against militarism and violence 
had been developing ever since Stalin’s death. This pointed, too, to the weakening 
of the Soviet state and its controlling ideology. These attitudes, Lieven writes, 
‘grew slowly through the last four decades of Soviet life’.°° 

It is clear that Gorbachev personified the reluctance to use force. This was for 
him not so much a reasoned-out position based on experience as it was a funda- 
mental aspect of his character. Non-violence was not only a genuine value 
embraced by Gorbachev that lay at the foundation of his domestic and foreign 
policies. It also reflected his personal ‘codes’. Gorbachev’s collaborators and 
aides emphasize that ‘the avoidance of bloodshed was a constant concern of 
Gorbachev’, that ‘for Gorbachev an unwillingness to shed blood was not only a 
criterion but the condition of his involvement in politics’. Gorbachev, they 
observe, was a man of indubitable personal courage. Yet, ‘by character he was a 
man incapable not only of using dictatorial measures, but even of resorting to 
hard-line administrative means’. ‘Harsh and dictatorial methods are not in the 
character of Gorbachev.’ The critics claim that Gorbachev ‘had no guts for blood’, 
even when such steps were required by raison d’état.° 

It is important to note that Gorbachev’s renunciation of force was not an 
inevitable consequence of new thinking or democratic values. Liberals will use 
force for liberal ends. A substantial number of liberals and former dissidents 
believe that Gorbachev’s absolute rejection of force was a mistake and perhaps 
not even moral. The liberal philosopher Grigory Pomerantz, for instance, praised 
Gorbachev’s decision ‘to let go’ of eastern Europe. At the same time, however, 
he accused Gorbachev of ‘let[ting] go the forces of destruction’— forces of 
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barbarism, ethnic genocide and chaos — in the south Caucasus, central Asia and 
other regions of the Soviet Union. ‘The first duty of the state was to contain 
chaos.’ Gorbachev’s inactivity, however, opened a Pandora’s box. Another critic, 
Vladimir Lukin, noted: ‘Firmness [zhestkost] was necessary in such a country as 
Russia, not to mention the Soviet Union.’®! 

As the Cold War was ending in Europe the first fissures began to appear in the 
Soviet state. This was not a mere coincidence. Rather, in both cases, Gorbachev’s 
approach — one that issued from his personality — played an indispensable role. 
At the ideological level, the Soviet leader represented a clear-cut link between the 
two goals of ending the Cold War and successfully transforming the Soviet 
Union. One of the axioms of this link was the notion of non-violence, an expres- 
sion of Gorbachev’s personal aversion to using force. After the tragedy in Tbilisi 
in April 1989 (when Russian troops protecting the Georgian communist leader- 
ship against a nationalist demonstration killed Georgian civilians), Gorbachev 
declared a taboo on the use of force even though nationalist forces had begun to 
break the country apart. He announced to the Politburo that ‘we have accepted 
that even in foreign policy force is to no avail [nichego ne daiet]. So especially 
internally — we cannot resort and will not resort to force.’°* Despite various set- 
backs, Gorbachev adhered to this tenet with remarkable tenacity until his last day 
in power. 

Western politicians, particularly the US President George Bush and the US 
Secretary of State James Baker, well understood this non-violent feature of 
Gorbachev’s statesmanship and they successfully appealed to it. At Malta, for 
instance, Bush suggested a gentlemen’s agreement to Gorbachev regarding 
actions in the Baltic region, where popular movements were demanding complete 
independence from the USSR. Bush’s suggestion violated a long-standing taboo 
in US—Soviet relations, namely, interference in the ‘internal affairs’ of the other 
superpower. However, Bush had found the correct approach. ‘I would like to have 
the fullest understanding of your approach to the Baltics’, he said. “There should 
be no setbacks here. Perhaps it would be better to discuss this issue in a confi- 
dential way, since I would very much like to perceive the core of your thinking on 
this extremely complicated issue.’ Since the internal question regarding the future 
of the Baltics was raised in the context of Bush’s general interest in Gorbachev’s 
‘new thinking’, and as an expression of concern to prevent setbacks in the 
US-Soviet partnership for creating a new global order, Gorbachev readily agreed 
to Bush’s approach. As a result, an understanding took shape by which the United 
States would refrain from any attempts to help the Baltic nationalists while, in 
return, Gorbachev would refrain from any use of force in dealing with the Baltic 
problem.® 


Gorbachev’s Westernism 


In the opinion of his foreign admirers, Gorbachev was the first Soviet statesman 
who acted almost like a Western politician, a phenomenon that, considering 
Gorbachev’s background, they fail to comprehend. Indeed, in contrast to his 
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predecessors, Gorbachev was free of even the slightest tinge of xenophobia 
and psychological hostility towards the West. In his first years in power, to 
be sure, he continued to subscribe to standard Soviet political and ideological 
stereotypes regarding Western countries, particularly those regarding the United 
States. But even while he continued to treat Reagan, Kohl and their colleagues as 
‘adversaries’, he began to dismantle the Iron Curtain, first allowing free contacts 
with foreigners for the select group of establishment intellectuals and officials,™ 
and then opening the outside world (information and travel) to the rest of Soviet 
society. 

As Gorbachev’s sympathizers argue, this was not just a calculated policy of 
‘showing Europe to Ivan’ and thus breaking the hold of obscurantism and isola- 
tionism on the mentality of the Soviet people. Gorbachev’s Westernism reflected 
a broader trend: a growing psychological dependency on the part of increasing 
numbers within the Russian elites. ‘For all Soviet people, including the higher 
echelons of the party’, an observer writes, 


the West has always been an object of longing. Trips to the West were a most 
important status symbol. There is nothing you can do about this; it is ‘in the 
blood’, in the culture. It is obvious that such was to some extent the case of 
the Gorbachevs.®© 


Critics look upon Gorbachev’s affinity with the West as an ominous omen. 
They claim that Gorbachev’s stunning personal success among west European 
and US audiences made his head swell. He began to place friendly relations with 
foreign leaders ahead of ‘state interests’. Psychologically, they argue, Gorbachev 
turned to the West for recognition and acceptance as his popularity at home began 
to rapidly sink as a result of the growing social and political chaos. Soviet diplo- 
mats Anatoly Dobrynin and Georgy Kornienko are particularly blunt in stating 
that Gorbachev ‘frittered away the negotiating potential of the Soviet state’ in 
exchange for the ephemeral popularity and good will of Western statesmen. They 
sketch a gloomy picture of how the aim of reaching an understanding with the 
West degenerated, by means of Gorbachev’s behavior, into the General Secretary’s 
psychological and later political dependence on the West. In Dobrynin’s opinion, 
Western statesmen profited from Gorbachev’s weaknesses. After 1988 Gorbachev 
was in a hurry to end the Cold War because he had a personal need to compen- 
sate for his declining prospects at home with ‘breakthroughs’ in foreign policy. As 
a result, ‘Gorbachev’s diplomacy often failed to win a better deal from the United 
States and its allies’. 

Kornienko also believes that Gorbachev’s excessive sensitivity to Western 
opinion and advice explained his hasty attempts to establish a new political sys- 
tem. Gorbachev the statesman was eager to replace the dubious ‘legitimacy’ of 
being chief of the communist party with the internationally recognized title of 
President of the republic. Western advice can also be discerned in Gorbachev’s 
political reforms, reforms that amounted to political ‘shock therapy’ for the 
communist party and the Soviet people.°’ 
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It is impossible to either prove or disprove these allegations. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that after 1987, in a similar way to the non-use of force, Gorbachev’s 
Westernism became a political factor of utmost importance in ending the Cold 
War. In analyzing the records of Gorbachev’s conversations with foreign leaders 
that are stored in the Archive at the Gorbachev Foundation it becomes clear 
beyond any doubt that, after 1988, if not earlier, Westerners — from social democ- 
rats to anti-communist conservatives — became arguably the most crucial ‘refer- 
ence group’ for Gorbachev. In his meetings with these groups he found the 
understanding, willingness to listen and, quite importantly, ability to appreciate 
the grandiose universalist scope of his perestroika that he missed among his 
colleagues in the Politburo and even among his intellectual advisers. 

It is difficult to imagine the early stages of the devolution of the Cold War 
without the influence of the ‘Gorby—Ronny’ personal relationship. Even more 
momentous were Gorbachev’s personal relations with Helmut Kohl and George 
Bush after the fall of the Berlin Wall. The Bush administration quickly assumed 
the initiative from the faltering hands of Gorbachev and played a very active and 
stabilizing role in ending the Cold War in Europe. For Gorbachev, this was a very 
important development. He found in Bush what he missed after Reagan left the 
White House: an understanding and reassuring partner. At the Malta summit, on 
2-3 December, Bush and Gorbachev achieved what they had sought to do months 
beforehand: the cementing of a personal relationship of mutual trust and respect.°® 

It is remarkable, in retrospect, how much Bush, like Reagan before him, came 
to believe in Gorbachev as a person of ‘common sense’ who would admit that the 
West had won the Cold War. In preparations for the summit, Bush told NATO 
Secretary-General Manfred Woerner on 11 October that their main aim was to 
persuade the Soviets to allow the continuation of change in eastern Europe and 
the GDR. When Woerner warned that Gorbachev would not let the GDR leave the 
Warsaw Pact, Bush wondered if he could persuade Gorbachev to let the Warsaw 
Pact go in general, that is, to recognize that its military value was no longer essen- 
tial. ‘That may seem naive’, Bush said, ‘but who predicted the changes we are 
seeing today?’® One could hardly imagine any US leader trying to persuade 
Stalin, Khrushchev, Brezhnev or Andropov ‘to let go’ of the Soviet sphere of 
influence in Europe. However, there was a rare harmony between Bush and 
Gorbachev as they talked one on one and almost effortlessly agreed on all the 
main issues at their first official summit. 


Conclusion 


Long-term trends that had originated during the Stalinist period and were 
exacerbated during the post-Stalin decades created a situation whereby a vast 
majority of the bureaucracies that constituted the economic, political and intel- 
lectual pillars of the Soviet empire were not prepared to fight to the death for 
victory in the Cold War and the preservation of the Soviet empire. Instead, they 
were surprised and disoriented by the political whirlwind unleashed by 
Gorbachev’s reforms. These elites lacked elemental political experience. Growing 
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corruption and duplicity eroded the ideological and moral cohesion of Soviet 
elites. Many of them aspired to a controlled, peaceful change of the system. A 
growing number looked towards the Western countries, not as enemies, but as 
objects of emulation and envy. 

At the same time, it is clear that the Cold War was not predestined to end in 
1989-90 and that the Soviet Union was not doomed to fall into pieces from the 
weight of internal crisis and the weaknesses of the country’s elites. Gorbachev 
was the Soviets’ last hope for peaceful evolution and gradual transformation, the 
last Soviet leader who enjoyed the complete support of the elite and a general 
consensus. Ultimately, however, Gorbachev deceived those same elites that he 
led. In Marxist-Leninist lexicon, he betrayed his own class. After three years he 
gave up on the status quo and, with the support of a small minority of intellectual 
advisers, the shestidesyatniki, he rushed past the stupefied Soviet majority on to 
a path of radical political reforms, meanwhile abandoning the Soviet empire and 
the Soviet regime to the forces of history. Instead of searching for ways to trans- 
form the old nomenklatura into a new class of owners, he opened the gates of 
‘democracy’ and ‘freedom’ in expectation that the home-grown intelligentsia 
and the democratic West would help him to muddle through. This was a most 
fundamental miscalculation that changed the world’s history. 

All this may seem to belong to the realm of domestic Soviet history and politics. 
How relevant was it to the history of the Cold War? How should historians of the 
Cold War and international relations think about it? 

First, the situation as presented above proves that the Cold War, like the world 
wars of the twentieth century and the American Civil War of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was a war of societies: in a sense, a total war. This was a war characterized 
by abstract and absolute goals that touched upon the very legitimacy of its main 
protagonists.’° It is impossible, therefore, to study and understand the Cold War 
as simply a subject of diplomatic history. Rather, it touched upon the history of 
society — most importantly, the history of the elites and the leadership within 
those societies — in all its diverse meanings. Domestic trends, regime changes, 
and cultural and psychological transformations were to play a crucial role in this 
war and determine the will of each protagonist to continue in the global compe- 
tition. The erosion of Soviet militant imperialism had occurred before Gorbachev 
assumed power. Thus, Gorbachev’s misguided reforms and ‘new thinking’ led to 
a quick collapse of Soviet imperial will and of the Cold War consensus itself. 

Second, the role of ideas and ideological influences, including the impact of the 
‘benign power’ of the West and other regions of the world (like the fast-developing 
east Asian countries), played an important role in the end of the Cold War. Again, 
one could point to the similarly important role these same factors played in the 
origins of the confrontation, when they favored the Soviet Union, the victor 
against Nazism and the beacon of hope for millions of persons around the world. 
The account of how the Soviet Union squandered this capital, and how an increas- 
ing number of Soviet elites became susceptible to Western allurements and 
‘benign power’, is also a vital aspect of the history of the Cold War. This is the 
context in which the ‘structural factors’ of the Soviet crisis of the 1980s should 
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be understood. The Soviet Union was much weaker in comparison to the United 
States at the end of the 1940s, when the Cold War began, than it was in the late 
1980s, when the Cold War reached its end. It was other processes and factors — 
principally unfolding within the elites and at the leadership level — that destroyed 
Soviet will and undermined the rationale to oppose the United States. 

Third, the role of the nation’s leader is crucial in explaining Soviet behavior 
during the Cold War, both at the beginning of the conflict, when Stalin made fate- 
ful choices that plunged the Soviet Union into a confrontation with the United 
States, and at its end, when Gorbachev’s no less momentous choices made this 
confrontation irrelevant. While it is impossible to imagine the end of the Cold 
War without the agency of such Western leaders as Ronald Reagan and George 
Bush, their contribution was secondary in importance. The contribution of 
Gorbachev, whatever his motives, was primary and absolutely crucial to events. 
The permanent presence of nuclear weapons was perhaps a critical factor in pre- 
venting the outbreak of ‘a hegemonic war’ during all stages of the Cold War. At 
the same time, it was the Gorbachev factor alone that accounted for the absence 
of violence at the conclusion of this bipolar confrontation, when the Soviet 
empire disintegrated like a house of cards. Gorbachev’s citation of the Russian 
poet Feodor Tyutchev implied that he wanted to remake the Soviet Union and 
Europe not ‘by iron and blood, but by love’. It may sound a bit presumptuous, but 
such a maxim reflected changes on the ground, again, not as a result of the logic 
of realpolitik, but as a conscious attempt on the part of the Soviet leader and his 
advisers to avoid it. 
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10 1989: history is rewritten 


Jonathan Haslam 


The Red Army’s ruthless and hasty construction of that concrete and barbed wire 
monument, the Berlin Wall, in August 1961 was intended to prop up the tottering 
economic system of communist East Germany. It effectively plugged up the only 
gaping hole left in the Eastern bloc. And so, the collapse of the Wall in 1989 
marked the final episode in the destruction of the Soviet imperial system. But more 
than that was actually at stake. Because the forward deployment of Soviet forces 
in Germany was what originally threw Europe out of balance after 1945, the dem- 
olition of the Wall brought the Cold War to an end as well, at least as far as Europe 
was concerned. The second cause of the East-West confrontation that emanated 
from the communist side — namely, the Leninist doctrine of world revolution — had 
been summarily dropped in 1987. All that remained in order to bring down the 
final curtain, therefore, was the collapse of the Soviet Union itself. 

The Wall’s collapse can ultimately be attributed to the irresistible seepage of 
Soviet democratization both down into society and out on to the flood plains of 
the Warsaw Pact, where it passed back to the surface through foundations even 
less secure than those under the pavement of the Kremlin. From the first hesitant 
steps of glasnost in 1985 to the more mature extension of parliamentary repre- 
sentation in 1988, these subversive reforms were bound to spread far beyond 
Moscow. To the extent that Mikhail Gorbachev and that éminence grise, Alexandr 
Yakovlev, intended to transform the Soviet Union into a fledgling democracy, they 
might have well foreseen the implications of reform for continued Soviet hege- 
mony over eastern Europe. But to suggest that this was their initial intent — in 
terms of both the subsequent drama’s reach and its pace — is to underestimate the 
degree of self-deception that prevailed in Moscow vis-d-vis the repression and 
dissent that existed within the Warsaw Pact. 

In power for little more than a year, and with little to show for it, Gorbachev 
announced to the Politburo on 28 June 1986 that he intended to extend pere- 
stroika to include relations with the nations of the Warsaw Pact. In the past, he 
noted, ‘the Soviet Union...all but led fraternal countries by the hand, and they 
considered it obligatory to follow our example, recommendations and advice on 
everything to the letter’. Moscow was now seen to be: 


some kind of conservative force that hinders transformations whose time 
has come...Instead of together discussing the real problems of socialist 
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development, we frequently took upon ourselves the function of unique 
guardians and defenders of Marxist-Leninist learning... All these shortcomings, 
accumulated over the years, have caused serious damage. 


Gorbachev called, instead, for the exertion of ‘ideological influence, constructive 
initiatives for deepening cooperation, the power of example, and creative and 
effective solutions to the problems of social change’.! 

The main criteria for action were now to be pragmatic rather than dogmatic. 
Gorbachev’s program was not without its contradictions, however. The justifica- 
tion for changing old practices rested on the assumption that the allies of the 
Soviet Union were now ‘mostly’ secure in their socialist foundations. This, in 
turn, implied that reform would not risk the destabilization of those societies. 
Nothing was said of those who might not yet be ‘mostly’ secure. In addition, 
while arguing for change, Gorbachev railed against ‘centrifugal tendencies’ and 
emphasized the importance of economic integration within the bloc and of close 
coordination on foreign policy (the East Germans and Hungarians were here cited 
as miscreants). Most delicately, in light of the new line, Gorbachev obliquely 
referred to the fact that ‘in most of the countries the time has come, for objective 
reasons, for a change in leadership’.? In sum, Moscow’s allies were supposed to 
become more independent but, at the same time, were directed to change their 
leadership at Russian behest. 

Not surprisingly, given the ad hoc nature of these proposals that were appar- 
ently delivered off the cuff, Gorbachev had retreated into his cave by the fall of 
1986. ‘Our common standpoint is: the independence of each party, the sovereign 
right to decide on the resolution of national problems of development, and each 
party’s responsibility vis-à-vis its own people. That is what Gorbachev 
announced to the Comecon summit in November. But since the regimes then in 
power had been imposed by the Russians on the countries in question in the first 
place, and subsequently reimposed, Gorbachev’s pronouncement meant that the 
Kremlin would tolerate continued repression throughout the bloc. This was, in 
effect, a permissive rather than a liberal policy vis-à-vis eastern Europe, and it 
raised several awkward questions about the sincerity of ‘new thinking’ at home 
and abroad. At the same time, such talk created certain precedents that became 
crucially important when unrest began to rise within the bloc. In this instance, as 
elsewhere in respect to reform and innovation, Gorbachev had not yet thought 
through the logic of his well-meaning but mutually conflicting haze of haphazard 
ideas. The temptation was to believe that détente — deemed essential to economic 
reconstruction — was all about arms control and little else. Knowledge of the real 
reasons for the Cold War had been meticulously ‘lost’ in the kartoteka of the 
Foreign Ministry. 

The state of affairs in eastern Europe was going from bad to worse. The problem 
faced by the Soviet leadership was in actually acquiring reliable knowledge about 
what was going on in these countries. Khrushchev had banned the KGB from 
operating in the region. A KGB ‘ambassador’ acted as a liaison to the local party, 
but he generally reported to Moscow what the latter wanted to hear (as did the 
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official Soviet ambassador to the same country). Only the ‘closed’ Institute for the 
Economics of the World Socialist System, which maintained an agent in the Soviet 
embassy of each country, consistently told the truth. But for that reason the 
Institute’s reports were heavily discounted. Czechoslovakia, meanwhile, had not yet 
recovered from the invasion of 1968. Gustav Husak was in power. He was a weak 
individual who had betrayed Dubcek and the reformists in exchange for leadership 
of the party. The only figure in the Czechoslovakian leadership who was remotely 
akin to the Gorbachev camp was Lubomir Strougal, the Prime Minister, who 
pressed for economic reform. However, Strougal was effectively neutralized by the 
hardliners in the Politburo. Romania was a despotism of the most primitive kind. 
That ‘typhoid Mary’ of eastern Europe, Poland, infected as it was by the bacillus of 
a genuine workers’ movement, had been effectively consigned to quarantine. East 
Germany’s leadership was living in a dream world resting on their supposed tech- 
nological supremacy. Meanwhile, Erich Honecker intended to turn himself into a 
world statesman by nurturing East Berlin’s relations with Bonn and Beijing inde- 
pendently of Moscow. Even greater heresy was to be found elsewhere. A massive 
foreign debt contracted in the 1970s, when loans were cheap and oil prices low (for 
Comecon), effectively ate into Hungary’s economic potential. Budapest had long 
understood that its future lay to the West. Detecting the emergence of a new spirit 
in eastern Europe, the Hungarians boldly approached the Russians in March 1987 
with a request that the latter withdraw its Red Army divisions, not just from Magyar 
territory but from the entire bloc. If that did not happen, the Hungarians warned, 
such a demand might begin to gather momentum from below, with serious conse- 
quences to follow. Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze’s Jesuitical reply was 
that the Red Army was there to deter internecine conflict. 

Europe’s future hinged on Germany, as it had since 1871. Gorbachev’s views 
on the German question were entirely conventional at the outset of his rule. Like 
other children of the Great Patriotic War, he was hostile to Germans. The official 
line contended that the results of Soviet occupation could not be changed. 
Nevertheless, Gorbachev was sufficiently open-minded to ask whether this was 
a just result, and whether division was really for all time. Sparks first flew when 
he visited West Germany for the first time in 1975 and was pleasantly surprised. 
Having seen the grim, ravaged and antiseptic visage of the East a decade earlier, 
‘everything I discovered in the FRG did not fit with previous impressions’. But 
when he came to power in 1985, Bonn was the least responsive of all Western cap- 
itals to his flirtations. The contrast with Thatcher’s Britain was striking and 
depressing. This mattered because West Germany was the heavyweight in west- 
ern Europe, and Gorbachev sought an ‘understanding on the part of Western 
Europe’.° ‘West Germany’, Gorbachev noted, ‘...like it or not — and whether its 
allies in NATO like it or not — is a massive weight in the balance of world power, 
and its role in international affairs will grow.’’ More than once Gorbachev pointed 
out to his inner circle and the Politburo that ‘without Germany we can have no 
real European policy’. 

Not until after the Russians agreed to dismantle the SS-20 missiles in 
December 1987 was an opening possible. But during this period, from 1986 to 
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1987, various options were discussed. Valentin Falin, the irritatingly brilliant but 
vain and arrogant Germanist who long influenced Kremlin policy until his over- 
bearing personality undermined his own utility, had been venting concern about 
the fragility of the GDR since 1986, when he forwarded a memorandum from 
Rem Belousov predicting the economic collapse of Comecon by the end of the 
decade. In 1987 he sent a memorandum reporting on his conversations with the 
new dissident Marcus Wolf, who had recently resigned as chief of foreign intelli- 
gence, in which he predicted the collapse of the GDR.’ Relations between 
East Berlin and Moscow were by then frigid. The German leadership was both 
defensive towards Gorbachev and contemptuous of him. The response of GDR 
Politburo ideologist Hager on 9 April 1987 was typical when he was asked 
whether East Germany would adopt perestroika. ‘Would you, when your neigh- 
bor puts up new wallpaper, feel obliged similarly to put up new wallpaper?’!° 
That perestroika should be identified as a kind of wallpaper — that is, purely a 
matter of decoration — was not exactly complimentary. It is consequently not sur- 
prising to learn that Shevardnadze was already toying with options that included, 
his adviser Stepanov reports, the ultimate prospect of reunification.'! In March 
1988 Falin sent Gorbachev another up-to-date analysis arguing that the GDR was 
on the verge of destabilization.!* Shevardnadze then appointed the heretic 
Vyacheslav Dashichev, who was head of the international relations department of 
the Institute of the Economics of the World Socialist System, to be a consultant 
to the Foreign Ministry on eastern Europe. Dashichev argued, in private, in favor 
of the reunification (and simultaneous neutralization) of Germany.'? 

Georgii Shakhnazarov, a former protégé of Andropov’s from the early 1960s, had 
always been something of a free spirit, though he was usually so buried in books 
that his monasticism did not easily find a place in Kremlin intrigues. He had risen 
with Gorbachev — who was also an Andropov protégé — from a role of consultant to 
the Central Committee to become deputy head of its department responsible for 
socialist countries, before his elevation to the Politburo with responsibility for east- 
ern Europe. On 6 October 1988 Shakhnazarov wrote to Gorbachev recommending 
a strategic gathering of specialists and advisers on eastern Europe, together with the 
Politburo, to consider what action should be taken. ‘The evident signs of crisis 
demand radical reform throughout the socialist world’, he stressed. Pre-emption 
was essential. As had been the case with Poland in the early 1980s, the idea of 
external suppression ‘through military means’ had to be ‘completely excluded’. 


What will we do if the social instability which is now assuming a more 
threatening character in Hungary coincides with the regular round of unrest 
in Poland, demonstrations by Charter 77 in Czechoslovakia, etc? In other 
words, do we have a conception in the event of a crisis that may simultane- 
ously overcome the entire socialist world or a significant part of it? 


Shakhnazarov also raised the delicate issue of Germany. ‘To what extent does the 
future maintenance of Soviet forces in the territory of a range of allied countries 
(including the GDR) meet our interests?’'* He was to repeat his request for 
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a special gathering of experts a number of times as crisis followed crisis during the 
following year. However, Gorbachev instinctively clutched these critical issues 
close to his breast. It was impossible to know what the Sphinx was thinking. 

The tense relations between Moscow and Bonn — exacerbated by crudely 
insensitive references by Chancellor Kohl to Gorbachev as a propagandist worthy 
of Goebbels (and from a German of his generation!) — were eased by the visit of 
President von Weiszacker and Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
to Moscow in the fall of 1987. Feathers were, indeed, ruffled by Weizsacker’s 
seemingly interminable speech at dinner about reunification (which the Politburo, 
after vigorous debate, including Gromyko’s vigorous recommendation, censored 
from the mainstream press). Nonetheless, Kohl was persuaded to visit during the 
following October. His impending arrival raised Gorbachev’s hopes that the miss- 
ing piece in his European détente could finally be put into place. The General 
Secretary adopted the view that ‘the situation is such that the country [FRG] is 
ready to go a long way with us, but the Chancellor is not ready; and with us the 
opposite is the case — the leadership is ready but the country is still not quite 
[ready]’.!> Kohl took full advantage of Gorbachev’s concern, presenting himself 
as the primary path to relations with the United States under the incoming Bush 
administration, and this because of Bonn’s centrality to NATO and the economy 
of western Europe.!® It was at this summit that Kohl also raised the question of 
reunification. 


We Germans say the division is not history’s final word. We as realists con- 
sider that war is not an instrument of politics. The changes about which we 
speak are possible only by peaceful means and [by acting] together with our 
neighbors. We might have to wait a very long time. However, it must be 
accepted that this is not a relapse into revanchism. When we say that the 
nation will unite, we envision a chance that might open up in several gener- 
ations... Naturally, this is not a task for our generation. But we must head for 
a rapprochement in Europe. And, perhaps, our grandchildren will be given 
the chance of which I speak. 1” 


Gorbachev, however, insisted that ‘you cannot rewrite history’.!8 He brusquely 
chided Kohl: 


When it is said that the question of unification is open, when the wish is to 
resolve it at the level of the political thinking of the 1940s and 1950s, this 
will prompt a reaction not only among us, but also among your neighbors to 
the West.!? 


Gorbachev thus counted as much on the United States, France and Britain to 
block German ambitions as he did on Russian power and persuasion alone. This 
was not an unimportant assumption, as events took their course at breathtaking 
speed in the following months. In order to accelerate the process of détente, 
Gorbachev announced at the United Nations in December 1988 the withdrawal of 
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six tank divisions from the GDR, Czechoslovakia and Hungary (some 5,000 tanks 
in all) and a reduction of 50,000 in the number of troops (a part of his overall cut 
of 500,000 in the armed forces by the end of 1991). The Russians needed to sus- 
tain the impetus of disarmament by advancing at the conventional level, which 
meant cutting back forces in central Europe. At a meeting immediately following 
the speech, Henry Kissinger, never one to wait on ceremony, impishly suggested 
an ordered Soviet departure from eastern Europe. Much to Kissinger’s dismay, 
Gorbachev had no time to react since he had to rush back to the Soviet Union on 
being informed of the dramatic news of the earthquake at Spitak.”° The Russian 
military had not been consulted about the troop reductions. In retrospect, the 
former chief of staff, military adviser Marshal Akhromeyev — who committed 
suicide after the collapse of the Soviet Union — came to believe that ‘towards 
the beginning of 1989 M. S. Gorbachev began to view the possibility of major 
changes in the alignment of forces and, perhaps, also more fundamental upheavals 
in the countries of central Europe’.”! 

If this were so, then firm bridges had to be built with the incoming Bush 
administration. After the New Year, therefore, Soviet anxieties — when not dis- 
tracted by East Berlin — were focused on Washington rather than Bonn. The US 
National Security Council recommended in March 1989 that ‘top priority’ be 
given in Europe to the ‘fate of the Federal German Republic’.”” Indeed, because 
the Russians were already on good terms with Foreign Minister Genscher, the 
United States was seriously concerned lest Gorbachev seduce Kohl as he had 
apparently seduced German public opinion. Bonn was, thus, as much valued for 
its privileged access to Washington as it was on its own merits.” For this reason, 
Thatcher, hitherto a key link with Reagan, was no longer of any use as the White 
House reoriented policy away from Britain and towards West Germany. 

Gorbachev arrived in West Germany for a return summit on 12 June with an 
extravagant delegation of 67, replete with massive Zil limousines for all, requir- 
ing at least seven Ilyushin-76 transports to ferry them in. This generous display 
of Russian power was illusory. The unraveling of the Soviet position in eastern 
Europe had already begun. When Polish Marshal Jaruzelski had come calling for 
financial assistance the previous fall, Gorbachev suggested that he come to terms 
with Solidarity instead. Once that nettle was grasped, negotiations were begun 
and agreement reached between the parties in Poland on a bicameral assembly: 
the new chamber would be elected by free election while two-thirds of the seats 
in the first chamber were reserved for the communists and their allies. This was 
an apparently secure one-way bet. The elections were set for 4 and 18 June. In the 
meantime, the communists’ original coalition partners — pressed into a shotgun 
marriage after the world war — split away, while several candidates on the com- 
munist list turned out to be closer to Solidarity, depriving the party of its major- 
ity in the Seijm. Solidarity then won all the seats but one in the Senate.” What 
was intended as a gentle and controlled evolution to democracy thus degenerated 
into a rout of the communists, who arrogantly attempted to cling to power. Barely 
a month later, Lech Watesa succeeded in forcing Jaruzelski to accept Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki, the Solidarity candidate, as Prime Minister. 
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Gorbachev’s arrival in Bonn coincided with the disturbing news that the Polish 
situation was coming apart. Without Poland it was hard to see how Soviet forces 
could hold East Germany. Indeed, Honecker treated former history teacher 
Shevardnadze to a lesson in elementary geography on 9 June: Poland, he patiently 
intoned, lay between the USSR and the GDR. Thus, Poland ‘must not be lost to 
socialism’ .*> Similarly, the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Group of Forces in 
Germany, Boris Snetkov, expressed anxiety lest his troops stationed in the ‘hinter- 
land’ of the GDR were to be cut off as a result of Poland’s desertion of socialism 
and the Baltic republics’ imminent rebellion.*° And yet, somewhat enigmatically, 
Gorbachev appeared content to let these stormy waters find their own level. In 
fact, he had higher priorities. He arrived in Bonn not least in order to clarify the 
puzzling attitude of the Bush administration. The slowness with which Bush 
geared up to act ‘gave rise to suspicions that the new President might be about to 
consign to the archives everything achieved under Reagan’.*’ Kohl was suitably 
reassuring. For Gorbachev, the visit facilitated a closer acquaintance with Kohl 
and a flattering opportunity to exercise his charm among the German public.”® 
Yet, however reassuring Gorbachev tried to be, Kohl confided to Bush by tele- 
phone, the former’s ‘mistrust of the USA’ was ‘still unmistakable’.?? And his own 
experience with Gorbachev taught Kohl (as it had Thatcher before him) that ‘a 
personal bond of trust’ was ‘very important’ for the General Secretary, for whom 
‘the “chemistry” must be right’.2° Gorbachev was, indeed, as Gromyko once 
noted, above all a ‘kontaktny’ politician; he operated primarily by instinct. He had 
to know first-hand with whom he was dealing. His intuition then took over. 

Although Russian eyes were focused on Washington rather than Bonn, and 
although Bonn was on the road to Washington, Gorbachev also needed direct 
reassurance that Kohl would not take advantage of the reforms in eastern Europe 
that had now begun and were taking an uncertain course. The East Germans were 
actually most worried about the Russians. An embarrassing moment came at a 
press conference in Bonn when the obvious question was raised: how could 
Gorbachev reconcile the policy of an ‘all-European home’ (Brezhnev’s tired 
cliché) with the existence of the Berlin Wall? The reply indicated just how far 
Gorbachev had traveled since the Moscow summit with Kohl the previous fall. 
After a meaningless preamble, the significant phrases that followed were: 
‘Nothing is eternal under the sun’ and ‘The Wall can be removed when the pre- 
conditions that gave rise to it disappear. I do not see a big problem here.’*! In East 
Germany such statements were treachery.** But the East Germans had no idea 
how far the Russians had come in thinking the unthinkable. When Marcus Wolf 
arrived in Moscow on 17 July he got a sense of the new Russian positions after 
spending an evening with two officials from the international department of 
the Central Committee, Portugalov and Koptel’tsev. Their conversation was com- 
pletely unguarded, except when potential replacements for Honecker were dis- 
cussed, at which point Wolf maintained a discreet silence.*? Both Russians, 
however, freely acknowledged that the GDR was ‘the weakest link in the social- 
ist camp’.** The theme was continued two days later in meetings with Falin. The 
constant harping back to the issue of German unity in both sets of discussions 
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seemed to Wolf at the time to be a mere ‘theoretical nuance’.*° In retrospect, this 
was certainly not the case. 

Gorbachev did not accept Dashichev’s proposals that the Soviet Union vacate 
the GDR on condition that a reunited Germany be neutralized in the manner 
of Austria. These were proposals made public following conversations with 
Christian Democrats in West Berlin and condemned by Honecker. Nevertheless, 
the underlying sentiments informing such ideas were gaining increased support 
and sympathy. Dashichev exerted influence indirectly — via Shevardnadze and 
Gorbachev’s aide, Anatoly Chernyaev — but this was not insignificant given the 
amorphous nature of Gorbachev’s mind. Dashichev had been appointed in 1972 to 
head the then newly created international relations department of the Institute of 
the Economics of the World Socialist System. A closed institute that was not a part 
of the Academy of Sciences, set up by Andropov and headed by Hungarian spe- 
cialist Oleg Bogomoloy, the Institute had become a haven for thinking the unthink- 
able. It received classified information from its agents in embassies throughout the 
socialist camp and issued reports (always unpublished) for exclusive study by the 
Central Committee. Working in this system, Dashichev had predicted the rise of 
Solidarity, opposed the invasion of Afghanistan and argued for Reagan’s zero- 
option. In 1987, with Gorbachev tacitly dropping support for movements of 
national liberation in the Third World (much to Ligachev’s open distress), 
Dashichev published the first attack on the conduct of Soviet foreign policy in 
the Moscow press since 1917. His subsequent proposals on Germany were fil- 
tered through to Chernyaev, who was an old acquaintance, and to a supportive 
Shevardnadze. The latter was pondering the fate of Germany. ‘From the begin- 
ning’, his aide Stepanov says, ‘the idea was inserted into this scheme of a step by 
step movement’ towards reunification.*° Signs of such movement were picked up 
in the Pentagon’s ‘traffic’ and duly reached the US Secretary of Defense. However, 
they got no further. Political appointees sat uneasily, awaiting word from the White 
House as to whether they would be continued en poste. Why stick one’s neck out? 
It was not least for such reasons that Washington was as unprepared as anyone else 
for what subsequently occurred. The array of official excuses since proffered to 
explain the US surprise at Russian actions are subsequently not convincing. 

Moreover, as we have seen, but which he did not himself know at the time, 
Dashichev’s was only one voice in a veritable chorus. However, this was a motley 
collection of vocalists singing variations on a theme without a proper conductor 
or even the same musical score. In addition to the warnings regularly sounded by 
Falin (who, at the same time, was continuing to undermine Dashichev), the first 
deputy of the KGB, Sherbashin, returned from the GDR in April 1989 with dire 
predictions of imminent collapse.*’ By then, as KGB chief Kryuchkov himself 
wearily reminds us, ‘not only in 1989 but even earlier there were many alarming 
reports about the situation in the GDR’.** There can be no doubt but that these 
analyses reached Gorbachev. But he seems to have preferred to keep them to him- 
self.’ By 1989, with Article 6 of the Constitution in place, KGB reports were 
delivered solely to the President. Other members of the leadership were left entirely 
in the dark, unless Gorbachev decided otherwise. 
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Information is power, as Lenin used to insist, and with wide-ranging change on 
the immediate horizon Gorbachev held the most valuable cards ever closer to his 
chest. The ground began to move beneath the Russians’ feet when the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister met his Austrian counterpart on 27 June 1989 and, in the face of 
entreaties from Moscow, opened the border between the two states. By the time 
the political consultative committee of the Warsaw Pact met on 7 July, Honecker’s 
most horrible suspicions had peaked. Honecker assailed a startled Gorbachev: 
‘When are you going to dismiss your collaborator Dashichev?’*! Gorbachev was 
emollient, denying all knowledge of Dashichev and referring in his address to the 
fact that ‘we have no illusions. Many in the FRG are as enthusiastic as ever for 
German reunification.’ But, he added, ‘we are not aiming at later playing the 
“German card”’.”” ‘Serious politicians’, he remarked, with obvious reference to 
Kohl in Bonn, ‘are above all clear that the destabilization of eastern Europe car- 
ries with it unimaginably serious consequences for the entire continent.’ Before 
long, the unyielding tension carried Honecker off to the hospital. 

Gorbachev’s own ability to counter the mounting frustrations was also fast 
reaching its limits. He loathed most of his allied counterparts, with the notable 
exception of Jaruzelski. During the month of August, more than 3,000 persons 
had fled into Austria from East Germany via Hungary. The Hungarian govern- 
ment had in effect unilaterally abandoned its agreement with other Warsaw Pact 
countries, effective since 1969, to prevent the Pact’s citizens from reaching the 
West. The Hungarians were trying to hold back a burgeoning tide in order to avoid 
a direct clash with East Berlin, but their economy was in a parlous condition as 
a result of the country’s indebtedness. The United States was holding out for a 
coalition government in Budapest before it would accede to granting aid. Thus, 
Prime Minister Nemeth and Foreign Minister Horn visited Bonn on 25 August, 
where they continued to discuss subjects that had been broached in Budapest on 
9 June in meetings with Genscher. In June, Genscher had told the Hungarians that 
they needed to present deeds and not just words. Kohl was understanding and 
promised to intercede to obtain more flexibility from Washington and the IMF. He 
also promised to talk to the French concerning European Community assistance. 
These were the events that culminated on 11 September,** when the Hungarians 
opened the border with Austria, thus allowing East Germans who had obtained 
travel documents from the West German embassy in Budapest to escape oppres- 
sion. The river now burst the dam. 

In East Germany the people took to the streets. More than 17,000 had now 
reached West Germany. Those who remained joined the largest spontaneous 
demonstration ever witnessed in the country on 25 September, as thousands 
marched on Leipzig calling for change. On 2 October, 15,000 demonstrated again 
in Leipzig. Obliged to visit the GDR for the 40th anniversary of its founding, 
Gorbachev had difficulty concealing his personal distaste for Honecker. 
Meanwhile, police broke up mass calls for reform, not just in the streets of 
Leipzig but in East Berlin, Potsdam and Dresden as well. Gorbachev’s comments 
at a meeting of the German Politburo on 7 October left no doubt where he stood 
on what he thought would be the GDR’s fate if his hosts did not act in time. 
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‘Poland and Hungary have shown us: when the party fails to respond to life it is 
doomed.’ The following day witnessed more brutal assaults on demonstrators. 
This culminated on 9 October in a demonstration that numbered 100,000 in 
Leipzig. Honecker instinctively responded with plans for repression. But the 
Politburo was divided. The night beforehand, on 8 October, Egon Krenz, the 
‘crown prince’, phoned Soviet ambassador Kotchemasow to say that Honecker 
had instructed him to fly out to Leipzig with the heads of the Interior Ministry 
and the army to investigate the situation and then take the necessary measures. 

Krenz was worried. It was most important, Kotchemasow instructed him, that 
‘no blood be shed. That is my categorical advice: on no account take any repres- 
sive measures and least of all by the army.’*° Kotchemasow then asked Snetkov, 
commander of the Soviet Group of Forces in Germany, ‘to issue the instructions 
ordering our troops to stay in their barracks’. On no account, he continued, should 
they get involved in events or respond to provocations. No sooner was this said 
than it was done. Snetkov must have assumed that Kotchemasow’s advice came 
on express instruction from Moscow. But it appears that Kotchemasow was act- 
ing on his own authority, having ‘received no advice from anybody’.*” Moscow 
confirmed the instructions only on the following day. 

There was a danger that matters could completely spin out of control, that the 
Red Army would shoot protestors and that Gorbachev’s foreign policy would be 
irrevocably tainted in the eyes of the West, not to mention the possibility that West 
Germany would be drawn into the conflict and Europe would be brought to the 
brink of war. First Deputy Foreign Minister Anatoly Kovalev, a Germanist favored 
by Gorbachev, was not alone in his anxiety: ‘All the time’, he recalls, 


we wrote instructions to ambassadors, prepared messages to heads of 
government, all in order to expedite the main aim — not to allow the situation 
to get out of control, not to allow any destabilization of the situation, not to 
allow our forces to be provoked. They could come out of the barracks, some 
commander or other could give an order, and the troops could appear on the 
streets." 


At a routine meeting of the Politburo on 10 October Honecker insisted that the 
‘majority of the party and the working class stands behind our policy; it was 
correct and is correct’.*? The placards carried by German demonstrators that 
greeted Gorbachev, on the other hand, presented him with a different message: 
‘Do you understand what is happening? It is the end, Mikhail Sergeevich!’>° It 
was not least for these reasons that Gorbachev remembered the collapse of the 
Wall as an event that entailed no great shock: ‘We were prepared for such an out- 
come.’*! Indeed, Defense Minister Dmitrii Yazov, who was no friend of 
Gorbachev’s, recalls that ‘for us these events were not unexpected. We knew what 
the situation was day by day. 5? That may have been so. But Gorbachev did 
his best to forestall the outcome, short of employing force, which would have 
destroyed his entire global policy. Moscow not only attempted to dissuade 
Budapest and Prague from opening their borders. On 11 October Gorbachev 
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spoke to Kohl by telephone. The Chancellor was reassuring: ‘The FRG is in no 
way interested in the destabilization of the GDR.’ It was important that ‘the evo- 
lution of events does not get out of control’. All Bonn wanted was that the GDR 
move towards the Russian path of reform. Kohl insisted that he and Gorbachev 
continue to keep in frequent contact by phone.» Precisely one week later 
Honecker was forced to resign, anticipated two days earlier by Krenz’s resigna- 
tion.°+ Kotchemasow immediately called Gorbachev to convey the good news. ‘I 
beg you, call me and report to me as events unfold. At any time of day and to me 
personally’, the General Secretary said.>° 

Krenz was a grim figure. Long associated with the forces of repression, he was 
scarcely Moscow’s cup of tea. The Russians preferred Hans Modrow. But Krenz 
was ambitious and sufficiently agile and unscrupulous to adjust to the changing 
situation. On 18 October the Central Committee ratified the decision. ‘Now, what 
they do is their choice, and one must take it into account’, Gorbachev said when 
Kotchemasow phoned with the news.°° Krenz was duly congratulated by 
Gorbachev in a telephone conversation three days later. It was not exactly a rapid, 
ringing endorsement. But he did seek to be reassuring. Do not react to Kohl, he 
advised. ‘He has mounted the horse of nationalism. That is dangerous. He wants 
reforms in Bonn’s image. This is unacceptable to us.’ Krenz was consequently told 
‘not to give in’.>’ It was a short honeymoon. Two days later, on 23 October, 
Leipzig — together with Magdeburg, Halle, Dresden and Schwerin — witnessed a 
massive demonstration of 300,000 persons marching under slogans opposing 
Krenz.’ In anticipation of disturbances, Snetkov telephoned the night before to 
request a meeting with Krenz the following morning. Kotchemasow then tele- 
phoned Krenz to say that such a meeting might send ‘a false political signal’.*° 
Moscow was not only divided over what to do, but for the first time these divi- 
sions were visible from the outside. Krenz noted that the distrust that existed 
between Russian diplomats and the armed forces ‘would have been unthinkable 
as recently as a month earlier’. Krenz, clearly hoping to exploit these differ- 
ences, went ahead with the meeting. Snetkov made the brief but gratifying state- 
ment: ‘Comrade Krenz, we stand ever ready to give the GDR every assistance. 
Notify me whenever you wish.’°! 

The gap between Snetkov and Kotchemasow was represented by the fact that, 
while the commander-in-chief — doubtless on instructions from his minister — was 
offering military aid, Kochemasov was in touch with church leaders Eppelmann 
and Ebeling, the leaders of the New Forum (Boley, Hendrich and Reich), and 
Democracy Now.” The arrival of Krenz in Moscow on 1 November took place 
against the background of additional demonstrations expected to be of even greater 
magnitude, together with information reaching the KGB concerning extremists 
who were looking to ‘storm the Brandenburg Gate’. In conversations that lasted 
five hours, which Gorbachev did not even consider worth recalling a decade later, 
Krenz was duly lectured on the need to keep Moscow fully informed of what he 
was up to. Krenz gave an honest account of the situation, but he had no concep- 
tion of how to deal with it. For that matter, neither had Moscow.™ Acting as 
though he were a disinterested spectator, Gorbachev readily acknowledged ‘wild’ 
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speculation among members of the Bonn coalition that Kohl should dispose of. 
But instead of condemning it, Gorbachev pleaded mitigation: 


Kohl is no intellectual beacon [keine intellektuelle Leuchte], but a petit bour- 
geois [ein Kleinburger]. These are the strata he knows best. He is thus a skill- 
ful and persistent politician. In every event he is as popular as Reagan once 
was and it has paid off for quite some time.°° 


As to the domestic solution, Gorbachev merely said: 


Egon, a piece of advice. It is important for the SED not to lose the initiative. 
When spontaneity takes the upper hand and political orientation is lost, that 
is a major disaster. Then it is possible that false solutions prove decisive and 
the situation works to the advantage of other forces. 


Even if Krenz had his own ideas, which he did not, he was forced to drag his 
more reluctant colleagues along with him. Only with the support of the veteran 
Willi Stoph did Krenz succeed in appointing the reformist, Hans Modrow, head 
of the state apparatus. On 3 November Kotchemasow informed Krenz of Stoph’s 
support for Modrow.°’ However, it was far too little, far too late. On 4 November 
approximately 1 million persons demonstrated in East Berlin, calling for free 
speech and elections. The much-feared assault on the Wall did not materialize but 
pressure for fundamental change was irresistible. At the Soviet embassy celebra- 
tions two days later, Snetkov, as if on cue, grandly announced that the ‘Western 
group of Soviet forces will fulfill its international duty in the GDR under any 
circumstances’.®* On the following day the entire Politburo resigned, allowing 
Krenz to bring Modrow and others into the party leadership. But, again, it was all 
too late. Even the Czechs — in the face of Russian entreaties — were now allowing 
East Germans to pass through to the West. Within three days (from 3 November) 
15,000 had crossed the Czech frontier to the FRG. 

As the East German state hemorrhaged its life blood, Gorbachev refused 
Shakhnazarov’s repeated request for a summit of experts. Finally, he took a 
belated holiday in the south, just as everything promptly fell apart. Kohl arrived 
in Warsaw on 9 November for a five-day official visit. More than 20,000 refugees 
had fled across the GDR border since the beginning of the year. He was visibly 
uneasy, but no more so than Krenz. The news arrived that GDR Politburo mem- 
ber Gunter Schabowski had declared at a press conference that anyone could 
travel to wherever they pleased.©? When tens of thousands surged towards the 
Wall, border guards ceased checking visas and allowed anyone with personal 
identification to pass through. Krenz and his colleagues were by then desperate 
to avoid bloodshed. Krenz contacted Kotchemasow, and the latter phoned 
Shevardnadze but failed to get through. He did, however, contact Kovalev who, 
true to Foreign Ministry protocol, requested a telegram. Not waiting for a reply, 
Kotchemasow concluded that no objection in principle to opening the border 
would be forthcoming.” Krenz, mindful of Gorbachev’s warning not to meet 
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Kohl without the Russians present, rejected the possibility of settling the situation 
together with Kohl and instructed that the barriers be lowered.’! This effectively 
meant that Bonn would also react unilaterally. A precedent was set. Gorbachev’s 
assumption that the United States would restrain Bonn was ill founded. At 12.30 a.m. 
on 10 November Krenz was informed that all checkpoints on the border with West 
Berlin were open.” He did not ring Gorbachev but, instead, dispatched a telegram 
later that morning.” In any event, the news came through to Gorbachev from 
Kochemasov within a matter of hours. His response to this fait accompli was typ- 
ically positive.” The Wall had finally come down. As Kohl told adviser Horst 
Teltschik, ‘the wheel of history’ was ‘turning faster’.’> Reunification was now a 
matter of months. Contrary to what Gorbachev had cautioned Kohl in 1988, 
history could be, and was being, ‘rewritten’. 
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11 Gorbachev and the demise of 
east European communism 


Mark Kramer 


This chapter discusses the connection between the Soviet Union and the 
upheavals of 1989 in eastern Europe. The sweeping political reforms launched by 
Mikhail Gorbachev within the Soviet Union, and the bold changes he carried out 
in Soviet foreign policy, helped generate unrest and instability in eastern Europe. 
The Soviet Union could have acted at any number of points in 1988 and 1989 to 
reassert control in eastern Europe and to prop up the orthodox communist 
regimes, but Gorbachev, far from hindering radical change in the region, actively 
facilitated it. This chapter will show how the drastic changes in Soviet policy 
under Gorbachev led to the collapse of communism in eastern Europe. It will also 
weigh the costs and benefits of the new Soviet policy. 


The context of Gorbachev’s new policy 


From the mid-1940s through the mid-1980s, Soviet leaders regarded eastern 
Europe as an extension of their own country’s frontiers. Threats to the security 
of an east European regime, whether external or internal, were deemed threats 
to Soviet security as well. This sentiment took its most explicit form in the 
so-called Brezhnev Doctrine, which laid down stringent ‘rules of the game’ for 
the communist bloc in the wake of the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
August 1968: 


Without question, the peoples of the socialist countries and the communist 
parties must have the freedom to determine their own path of development. 
Any decision they make, however, must not be inimical either to socialism in 
their own country or to the fundamental interests of the other socialist coun- 
tries...A socialist state that is in a system of other states composing the 
socialist commonwealth cannot be free of the common interests of that 
commonwealth. The sovereignty of individual socialist countries cannot be 
set against the interests of world socialism and the world revolutionary move- 
ment...Each communist party is free to apply the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and socialism in its own country, but it is not free to deviate from 
these principles if it is to remain a communist party.! 
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By linking the fate of every socialist country with the fate of all others, by requiring 
socialist countries to abide by the norms of Marxism-Leninism as interpreted in 
Moscow, and by subordinating the ‘abstract sovereignty’ of states to the ‘laws of 
class struggle’, the Brezhnev Doctrine aptly codified the basic strands of Soviet 
policy toward eastern Europe from 1945 on. 

After Gorbachev came to power in March 1985, the Soviet-east European 
relationship initially underwent little change.* During his first few years 
in office, the new Soviet leader sought to promote greater economic integration 
within the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and an expansion 
of political and military cooperation among the members of the Warsaw Pact. 
In both respects, his early policies displayed a strong continuity with those of his 
predecessors. Discussions about eastern Europe at Soviet Politburo meetings in 
1985 and 1986 revealed little inclination to tamper with the “underlying path of 
development of our cooperation with other socialist countries’.> Rather than pro- 
posing reforms, Gorbachev advocated ‘greater party control’ over Soviet—east 
European economic relations and emphasized the need to ‘consolidate the unity 
of the socialist countries and to counter any centrifugal tendencies’ within the 
Soviet bloc. He assured his colleagues that the Soviet Union would remain ‘the 
leader of the socialist world and the guarantor of the security and socialist gains 
of the fraternal countries’. In public as well, Gorbachev’s initial statements 
about eastern Europe seemed to be in full accord with the basic policies devised 
under Josif Stalin, Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev. The new Soviet 
leader’s manner of presentation may have been more dynamic, but at no time dur- 
ing the first few years of his tenure did he disavow the Brezhnev Doctrine or even 
condemn the way his predecessors had handled Soviet—east European relations. 

By the spring of 1988, however, Soviet policy toward eastern Europe started to 
loosen, adumbrating a fundamental shift in Gorbachev’s approach. This reconfig- 
uration can be attributed to several key internal and external factors, of which five 
in particular deserve mention.> 

First, Gorbachev’s consolidation of power by 1988 enabled him to undertake 
bolder steps both at home and in eastern Europe than he could have earlier. The 
drastic reorientation of Soviet policy toward eastern Europe in 1988 and 1989 
would simply have been infeasible in the domestic environment of 1985 and 
1986. Second, Gorbachev evidently had come to believe by 1988—89 that eco- 
nomic revitalization, for both the Soviet Union and eastern Europe, would be 
impossible in the absence of sweeping political reform. As the Soviet leader’s 
domestic priorities became more radical, it was only natural — indeed essential — 
that he should be willing to tolerate fundamental changes in other socialist coun- 
tries. Third, by 1988 Gorbachev had embarked on a campaign to transfer power 
from the communist party to state and legislative bodies, which would be more 
amenable to far-reaching reform. These institutional changes at home, which did 
away with the party bodies that had supervised intra-bloc relations, could not help 
but reduce the Soviet Union’s capacity to interfere in the domestic affairs of east 
European states. Fourth, growing instances of violent unrest by 1988—89 under- 
scored the necessity of major reform throughout the ‘socialist commonwealth’. 
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Although calm had prevailed in eastern Europe during Gorbachev’s first few years 
in office, outbreaks of turmoil in Poland, Hungary and Romania in 1988 and the 
burgeoning ethnic unrest in the Soviet Union itself revealed the dangers that might 
arise from a failure to implement reforms. Fifth, significant improvements in 
East-West relations in 1987 and 1988 provided the Soviet Union with a further 
incentive to relax its control over eastern Europe. At a time of waning international 
tensions, Gorbachev had less reason to fear that Western countries would exploit 
changes in eastern Europe to Moscow’s disadvantage, and more reason to hope 
that a looser Soviet policy in the region would spur increased East-West trade. The 
convergence of these different factors by 1988—89 established a climate conducive 
to far-reaching change. 


Signs of change 


The first indicator of a shift in Gorbachev’s policy came during his visit to 
Yugoslavia in March 1988, when a joint communiqué pledged ‘unconditional’ 
respect for ‘the principles of equality and non-interference’ and for ‘the inde- 
pendence of parties and socialist countries to define, for themselves, the path 
of their own development’.° In subsequent months, the Soviet Union made good 
on these pledges by providing the east European countries with much greater 
latitude for internal political and economic change — latitude that Hungary 
and Poland (though not the four other countries) were quick to exploit. Moreover, 
for the first time, Soviet analysts began to re-evaluate and criticize the whole post- 
war history of Soviet-east European relations. As early as May 1988 a lengthy 
article in the weekly Literaturnaya gazeta stressed that the Soviet Union’s ‘hege- 
monism and great-power mentality’ in eastern Europe after 1945, as reflected in 
‘the spread of Stalinist socialism wherever possible and its standardization in 
all countries regardless of their national features’, had been directly responsi- 
ble for the cycle of ‘sharp confrontations and armed clashes between socialist 
countries’.’ Before long, similar criticisms were appearing regularly in the Soviet 
press. 

The reorientation of Gorbachev’s policy toward the Warsaw Pact countries was 
further signaled in December 1988 by his announcement, in a speech before the 
United Nations (UN) General Assembly, that the Soviet Union would unilaterally 
reduce its military forces in eastern Europe by 50,000 troops, 5,300 tanks and 
24 tactical nuclear weapons. In purely military terms, these reductions were of 
little significance, but symbolically their importance was enormous. They were 
designed both as a means of improving East—West relations (of ‘showing that our 
new political thinking is more than just words’, as Gorbachev exclaimed during a 
Politburo meeting shortly after his speech) and as tangible confirmation of the 
new Soviet approach to intra-bloc relations. Some members of the CPSU 
Politburo warned that the reductions, by strengthening the impression that the 
Soviet Union would no longer provide ‘fraternal assistance’ to the east European 
regimes, might have ‘undesirable consequences for the entire socialist common- 
wealth’.° But Gorbachev himself was willing to accept those risks as he pressed 
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ahead with his efforts to restructure the domestic system in the USSR and to 
recast Soviet foreign policy, above all policy toward eastern Europe. 


The radical shift: perils and goals 


These two strands of Gorbachev’s reform programme increasingly reinforced one 
another — whether intentionally or not — through a spill-over from the USSR into 
the other socialist countries. As the pace of perestroika and glasnost accelerated 
in the Soviet Union, the ‘winds of change’ gradually filtered throughout the 
Eastern bloc, bringing long-submerged grievances and social discontent to the 
surface. Under growing popular pressure, the authorities in Hungary and Poland 
embarked on much more ambitious paths of reform in 1988—89 than Gorbachev 
himself had yet adopted. As ferment in those two countries and elsewhere in the 
region continued to increase, Gorbachev’s public comments about eastern Europe 
grew bolder. Earlier on, his statements had amounted to little more than standard 
pledges not to interfere in the domestic affairs of the east European states, but by 
1989 his pronouncements had come to reflect the full importance of the ongoing 
changes. In a speech before the European Parliament in July 1989, Gorbachev 
expressed support for the maintenance of socialism in Europe, but then indicated 
a willingness to accept whatever result might come: 


The social and political orders of certain countries [in Europe] changed in 
the past, and may change again in the future. However, this is exclusively a 
matter for the peoples themselves to decide; it is their choice. Any interference 
in internal affairs, or any attempts to limit the sovereignty of states — includ- 
ing friends and allies, or anyone else — are impermissible.!° 


Against the backdrop of the remarkable changes under way in Poland and 
Hungary, including the imminent formation of a Polish government led by 
Solidarity (the independent mass movement that was banned in Poland from 
December 1981 until early 1989), this declaration took on even greater impor- 
tance. Although the four other Warsaw Pact countries — Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Bulgaria and Romania — staunchly eschewed any hint of liberalization 
and clung firmly to orthodox communist policies, there was no doubt by early to 
mid-1989 that Gorbachev was willing to permit far-reaching internal changes in 
eastern Europe that previously would have been ruled out and forcibly suppressed 
under the Brezhnev Doctrine. 

Thus, from that point on, the real issue for Gorbachev was no longer whether 
he should uphold the Brezhnev Doctrine, but whether he could avoid the 
‘Khrushchev Dilemma’. That is, the problem was not whether to accept peaceful 
domestic change, as in Czechoslovakia in 1968, but how to prevent widespread 
anti-Soviet violence from breaking out, as in Hungary in 1956. Gorbachev would 
have found himself in an intractable situation if he had been confronted by 
a large-scale, violent uprising in Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia or 
Hungary. On the two previous occasions when violent rebellions threatened 
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Soviet control over those four countries — in East Germany in 1953 and Hungary 
in 1956 — Gorbachev’s predecessors responded with military force. If a compa- 
rable crisis had erupted in 1989, the pressure for Soviet military intervention 
would have been enormous, just as it was on Khrushchev in 1956. No matter how 
Gorbachev might have responded, he would have suffered grave damage. On the 
one hand, if he had declined to reassert military control in the face of widespread 
anti-Soviet violence, he would have given his domestic opponents a perfect 
opportunity to accuse him of betrayal and to move against him. On the other hand, 
if he had proceeded with a full-fledged invasion, the adverse effects on Soviet 
domestic reform and on East-West relations would have been incalculable.!! 

Hence, Gorbachev’s overriding objective was to avoid the Khrushchev 
Dilemma altogether. He could not afford to be confronted by a violent uprising in 
one of the key east European countries. Only by forestalling such a disastrous turn 
of events would he have any hope of moving ahead with his reform program. The 
problem, however, was that his very policies, by unleashing centrifugal forces 
within the Eastern bloc, had already made it more likely that a violent rebellion 
would occur. One of the main deterrents to popular anti-communist uprisings in 
eastern Europe after 1956 was the local populations’ awareness that, if necessary, 
Soviet troops would intervene to restore control. Because this perceived constraint 
had been steadily diminishing under Gorbachev, the risk of a violent upheaval had 
increased commensurately. 

The possibility of a violent explosion in eastern Europe had long been apparent 
to prominent Soviet specialists on the region, such as Oleg Bogomolov and 
Vyacheslav Dashichev. In the pre-Gorbachev era, these analysts played no role in 
the policymaking process. After Gorbachev came to power, however, senior offi- 
cials proved far more willing to consider (and indeed began actively soliciting) 
advice from the expert community. As a result, the views of specialists like 
Bogomolov and Dashichev were gradually able to filter upward and help shape the 
perceptions of Gorbachev’s key advisers, especially Georgii Shakhnazarov 
(Gorbachev’s chief aide on eastern Europe), Aleksandr Yakovlev and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze. These senior officials — and eventually Gorbachev 
himself — came to realize that the longer the existing structures in eastern Europe 
remained in place, the greater the danger would be for the Soviet Union. A secret 
memorandum prepared by Shakhnazarov for Gorbachev and the Soviet Politburo 
in October 1988 warned that ‘social instability and crisis might engulf the whole 
socialist world simultaneously’.!? The memorandum described the situation in 
stark terms: 


There are countless signs that all the fraternal countries are plagued by basically 
the same problems, which are rapidly growing and intensifying. The fact that the 
symptoms are alike in all these countries shows that the disease is caused not by 
some sort of noxious virus...but by concrete factors rooted in the underlying 
economic and political model of socialism that was first developed in our 
country and that was then transferred, with essentially no modifications, to the 
countries that embarked on the socialist path in the post-war period. 
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Another of Gorbachev’s key advisers on European affairs, Vitalii Zhurkin, later 
recalled that the Soviet authorities had finally ‘faced up to the fact...that the 
authoritarian and totalitarian systems in the countries of eastern Europe were arti- 
ficial and would not last for ever’.!4 If those systems had been ‘prolonged for 
another five or ten years’, Zhurkin argued, the resulting ‘explosions’ would have 
been far more ‘destructive’ and would have caused greater ‘destabilization’ and 
‘problems for everyone, not least for us’.!° 

Thus, both the record of previous crises in eastern Europe and the prospect that 
new crises would emerge in the near future had convinced Gorbachev’s advisers 
(and eventually Gorbachev himself) that, as Shevardnadze put it, ‘if positive 
changes [in eastern Europe] were suppressed or delayed, the whole situation 
would end in tragedy’.'® Gorbachev also was aware, however, that unless these 
‘positive changes’ in eastern Europe occurred peacefully, his domestic reform 
program — and his own political fate — would be in jeopardy. 

Mindful of that dilemma, Gorbachev and his aides by late 1988 had established 
two basic goals for Soviet policy in eastern Europe. First, they wanted to avoid 
direct Soviet military intervention at all costs. Shakhnazarov had emphasized in 
his memorandum to Gorbachev that ‘in the future, the prospect of “extinguish- 
ing” crisis situations [in eastern Europe] through military means must be com- 
pletely ruled out’.!” Second, they sought to achieve a peaceful but rapid transition 
to a new political order in eastern Europe. By drastically modifying the region’s 
political complexion, they could defuse the pressures that had given rise to vio- 
lent internal crises in the past. But to ensure that the early stages of the process 
remained peaceful and that ‘positive changes’ would indeed occur, the Soviet 
Union itself had to play an active, initiating role. The need for an active policy had 
been stressed in Shakhnazarov’s memorandum: 


Some countries have followed our example or have even gone beyond us in 
undertaking profound reforms, but others, like the GDR, Romania and 
[Czechoslovakia], have still not acknowledged the need for reforms, prima- 
rily for political reasons and the current leaders’ aversion to making changes 
in anything. In reality, all of these countries need fundamental changes, 
although we cannot speak about this publicly, lest they accuse us of trying to 
impose perestroika on our friends. But a fact remains a fact. The obvious 
signs of an impending crisis demand radical reforms everywhere in the 
socialist world...Those who stubbornly refuse to heed the pressures for 
change are just intensifying the ills they face and are greatly complicating 
matters for the future. This affects us in the most direct way. Even if we are 
not authorized to be an ‘elder brother’ in the socialist world, we cannot reject 
the role of a leader, a role that objectively belongs to the Soviet Union as the 
most powerful socialist country. If the situation were to reach a crisis point in 
one or more socialist countries, we would have to come to their rescue at the 
cost of enormous material, political and even human losses.!* 


The basic problem, as Shakhnazarov indicated, was that if most of the East 
European communist parties had been left to their own devices, they would have 
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sought to avoid reforms indefinitely. The hard-line regimes in Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Bulgaria and Romania had become increasingly repressive and intransi- 
gent as the internal and external pressures for reform grew. These regimes were 
heartened in June 1989 when the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party launched 
an all-out assault against unarmed student protesters near Tiananmen Square. The 
crackdown in Beijing came less than three weeks after Gorbachev had made a land- 
mark visit to China, the first such visit by a Soviet leader in 30 years. (The Chinese 
authorities had hoped that the protests, which began in April 1989, would soon peter 
out and that the students would be gone from Tiananmen Square by the time 
Gorbachev arrived in mid-May.!° Far from diminishing, however, the protests — and 
foreign press coverage of them — increased sharply in the lead-up to Gorbachev’s 
visit.) Televised images of the bloodshed in China in early June reinforced the wide- 
spread belief in Moscow that urgent steps were needed to forestall destabilizing 
unrest in eastern Europe.” But the ‘lesson’ drawn by the leaders of East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Romania was just the opposite — namely, that liberalization 
would be dangerous and that large-scale violent repression would enable them to 
crush all opposition. When Soviet officials realized that the hard-line east European 
regimes were willing to emulate the Tiananmen Square massacre, they concluded 
that the Soviet Union must actively promote fundamental change in eastern Europe, 
rather than simply waiting and hoping that all would work out for the best. 

The decision to assume an active role is what was so striking about the reori- 
entation of Soviet policy toward eastern Europe under Gorbachev. It was not just 
a question of Gorbachev’s willingness to accept and tolerate drastic changes in the 
Warsaw Pact countries; rather, he and his aides did their best to ensure that these 
changes occurred and that they occurred peacefully. As Valentin Falin, the head of 
the CPSU International Department, which oversaw Soviet relations with eastern 
Europe from mid-1988 on, later acknowledged: 


The CPSU Central Committee was aware of the unsavory processes under 
way in the [east European] countries and therefore — to the extent permitted 
by the principle of non-interference in internal affairs and respect of the right 
of peoples to choose — we tried to influence the situation.”! 


Gorbachev had pledged in mid-1988 that the Soviet Union ‘would not impose 
[its] methods of development’, including perestroika and glasnost, ‘on anyone 
else’, but the situation in eastern Europe was changing so rapidly by early to mid- 
1989 that it necessitated greater Soviet involvement than he initially anticipated.” 
Unlike in the past, when Gorbachev’s predecessors relied on military force to 
‘defend socialism’ in eastern Europe, the Soviet Union in 1989 had to play a 
direct part in countering the ‘unsavory processes’ that might eventually have led 
to widespread violent unrest in one or more east European countries. 


Far-reaching consequences 


The radical implications of Gorbachev’s approach were evident in early and 
mid-1989 when drastic reforms were adopted by Hungary and Poland, culminating 
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in the formation of a Solidarity-led government in Poland. But the full magnitude 
of the forces unleashed by Gorbachev’s policies did not become apparent until the 
last few months of 1989. Events that would have been unthinkable even a year or 
two earlier suddenly happened: peaceful revolutions from below in East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, the dismantling of the Berlin Wall, popular ferment and the 
downfall of Todor Zhivkov in Bulgaria, and violent upheaval and the execution of 
Nicolae and Elena Ceausescu in Romania. As one orthodox communist regime 
after another collapsed, the Soviet Union expressed approval and lent strong sup- 
port to the reformist, non-communist governments that emerged. Soviet leaders 
also joined their east European counterparts in condemning previous instances of 
Soviet interference in eastern Europe, particularly the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia.” In the past, the Soviet Union had done all it could to stifle 
and deter political liberalization in eastern Europe; but by late 1989 there was 
no doubt that the east European countries would enjoy full leeway to pursue 
drastic economic, political and social reforms, including the option of abandoning 
communism altogether. 

Although Gorbachev had not intended to undermine the socialist bloc and did 
not foresee that the changes he initiated would lead to the rapid demise of com- 
munism in eastern Europe, he consistently stuck to his policies of promoting fun- 
damental change and avoiding the use of force at all costs. He originally had 
hoped to preserve the integrity of the Warsaw Pact and to create favorable condi- 
tions in eastern Europe for a liberalized form of communism (‘socialism with a 
human face’) that would enable the socialist commonwealth to overcome the 
political instability that had plagued it so often in the past.*4 Gorbachev knew it 
would be risky to pursue a new social and political order in eastern Europe, but 
he believed there would be even greater risks if he failed to act. When the process 
of change in eastern Europe took on a revolutionary momentum of its own, he 
declined to interrupt it or even to try to slow it down. As a result, the upheavals 
of 1989 transformed the region so comprehensively that they undermined Soviet 
influence. 

Nonetheless, even though Gorbachev did not anticipate how promptly the bloc 
would disintegrate or how quickly the reunification of Germany would proceed,” 
his basic approach to Soviet—east European relations proved remarkably success- 
ful in averting the Khrushchev Dilemma. The swift transition to a new and more 
stable political order in eastern Europe was almost entirely peaceful, other than 
in the special case of Romania. Never before has rapid social and political 
change of this magnitude occurred with so little violence. The peaceful collapse 
of communism in eastern Europe seemed implausible until it actually happened. 

Some element of good fortune may have been involved, but Gorbachev’s 
success in avoiding the Khrushchev Dilemma was not just a matter of luck. Nor 
was the lack of any major violence (except in Romania) during the revolutions of 
1989 attributable to the east European communist regimes themselves. Had it 
been left to the East German, Bulgarian or Czechoslovak authorities, violent 
repression would have resulted. Instead, the lack of violence was attributable in 
part to the restraint and courage of the east European peoples, and in part to the 
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deliberate policies adopted by Moscow. Throughout the latter half of 1989 (and 
even earlier in Hungary and Poland), the Soviet Union took timely and effective 
action to forestall violence and promote far-reaching liberalization in the Warsaw 
Pact countries. At each of the many points when the Soviet Union could have 
stepped in to halt or reverse the process of fundamental change, Gorbachev 
instead chose to expedite it. 


Moscow’s active role 


The first and, in many ways, most important test of Gorbachev’s efforts to promote 
sweeping change in eastern Europe came in Poland, a country that had experi- 
enced severe internal crises many times in the recent past (in 1956, 1968, 1970, 
1976 and 1980-81). By the late 1980s Poland once again seemed highly suscep- 
tible to violent unrest.” The potential for renewed instability became evident in 
early March 1988 when thousands of students in Warsaw, Krakow, Wroclaw and 
Lublin held large protest rallies to mark the twentieth anniversary of student 
demonstrations in 1968 that were harshly suppressed by the communist regime. 
The Polish authorities responded to the March 1988 protests by sending in special 
anti-riot police, who clashed violently with the students and arrested hundreds.” 
The police eventually quelled the disturbances, but the uneasy calm that followed 
lasted barely a month. In April 1988 crippling strikes broke out at major indus- 
trial plants and shipyards around the country led by workers demanding the rele- 
galization of Solidarity. (Solidarity had been formally banned in December 1981 
and was not permitted to regroup even after martial law was lifted in July 1983.) 
The authorities again responded with force, but the crackdown did not prevent 
some of the strikes from dragging on until mid-May.” These outbreaks of violent 
turmoil, coming in such rapid succession, underscored the potential for much 
wider unrest. To avert a chaotic upheaval in Poland, Gorbachev acted at crucial 
moments in 1988 and 1989 to ensure that the country would undergo a peaceful 
but drastic transformation. The approach that Gorbachev adopted in Poland is 
worth briefly examining here in so far as it illustrates the type of policy he pur- 
sued throughout the region. The Polish case also highlights the radical difference 
between Gorbachev’s policies and those of earlier Soviet leaders. 

Soviet efforts to promote political liberalization in Poland began during 
Gorbachev’s visit to Warsaw in July 1988, when he offered to resolve controver- 
sial ‘blank spots’ in Soviet—Polish relations and privately urged senior officials in 
the Polish United Workers’ Party (PZPR) to press ahead with political and eco- 
nomic reforms.” The need for far-reaching change in Poland became all the more 
evident the following month when a new wave of strikes in support of Solidarity 
erupted at Polish factories and coal mines. From that point on, Soviet leaders 
began strongly encouraging the PZPR to seek an accord with the still-banned 
trade union. 

Initially, Gorbachev’s prodding encountered resistance in Warsaw, where many 
officials were loath to contemplate a meaningful role for Solidarity. The Polish 
leader, Wojciech Jaruzelski, claimed in mid-1988 that Solidarity’s legal existence 
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in 1980-81 had spawned ‘chaos and anarchy’, and he vowed not to permit a ‘return 
to those times’. Jaruzelski and other high-ranking Polish officials spoke of the 
need to adopt ‘emergency powers’, including a ban on further strikes.°° Although 
the Polish government established preliminary contacts with Lech Walesa and 
other key Solidarity representatives in late August and early September 1988, the 
prospect of a genuine bargain (not to mention full-fledged power-sharing) still 
seemed remote.?! Faced with this impasse, Gorbachev authorized a high-level 
Soviet official, Nikolai Shishlin, to declare that ‘we [in Moscow] would not be 
frightened if Solidarity re-emerged’ or if there were a ‘return to trade union 
pluralism’ in Poland, a statement that undercut PZPR hardliners who opposed any 
sort of deal with Solidarity.** Shishlin’s comments, published on 7 September, 
were reflected in documents prepared over the next few days by the Polish author- 
ities regarding new overtures to the opposition.’ Soviet leaders then met in 
Moscow with top-ranking Polish officials and recommended that the PZPR move 
rapidly ahead in forging an agreement.** 

With continued strong encouragement from Moscow, the Polish government 
soon agreed to open full-fledged ‘round-table’ talks with Solidarity in early 
February 1989 and to restore the union’s legal status. When the round-table 
talks culminated in a ‘grand deal’ in early April 1989, Soviet leaders promptly 
and unequivocally expressed support.*> The ensuing parliamentary elections in 
Poland in early June 1989 were only partly free, but they resulted in a crushing 
victory for Solidarity over the PZPR. Polish communist leaders had consistently 
overestimated their chances of success in the elections, and they were stunned 
by the results.*° Although some observers speculated that the Soviet Union might 
try to undo the PZPR’s humiliating defeat, nothing of the sort actually happened. 
Instead, Soviet officials immediately endorsed the strong showing by Solidarity 
and made clear to the Polish authorities that they must abide by the outcome. 
When the PZPR Politburo and Secretariat convened in a joint session on 5 June 
(the day after the elections) to ponder their next steps, the hard-line members who 
had been counting on Moscow to intervene against Solidarity were left in a state 
of shock. They conceded that, under the circumstances, ‘the elections cannot be 
annulled’.>” 

Even at this stage, however, several key figures in the Polish leadership were 
still hopeful that Soviet policy would revert to a more traditional orientation. 
Declassified materials reveal that, as early as August 1988, Poland’s Homeland 
Defense Committee (the highest political-military body in the country) secretly 
authorized the Polish Ministry of Internal Affairs (MSW) to begin planning for 
the imposition of martial law.>* Although the full extent of the planning is not yet 
known, newly released documents indicate that MSW commanders mobilized 
forces from the Security Service (SB) for a full-scale crackdown. The MSW also 
launched a covert domestic operation (codenamed Urna ‘89) in the spring of 1989 
to discredit Solidarity and sway the results of the parliamentary elections in 
favor of the PZPR — an effort that proved singularly unsuccessful.*? In the wake of 
that debacle, the MSW and SB resumed their preparations for the introduction of 
martial law. The apparent success of China’s violent campaign against protesters 
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near Tiananmen Square — an event that took place on the same day as the Polish 
elections — lent greater weight to the arguments of those in the PZPR who 
believed that a similar approach would work in Poland. The MSW’s preparations 
in June 1989, including the drafting of timetables for a forceful crackdown and 
the compilation of detailed lists of people to be arrested, went well beyond the 
preliminary steps taken in the latter half of 1988.4? On 26 June the MSW chief of 
staff, General Henryk Dankowski, ordered the ministry’s regional bureaus to 
prepare evaluations of the newly elected members of parliament and to send 
him the files of all ‘secret collaborators’ (tajne wspdlpracowniki) of the SB.*! 
Dankowski also ordered the regional commanders and SB to maintain ‘full oper- 
ational contact’ with the informants, presumably to elicit their support for 
‘extreme measures’. If the Polish authorities had received a go-ahead from 
Moscow in mid-1989 (as they did eight years earlier), the martial law operation 
of December 1981 might well have been repeated. 

Far from encouraging a crackdown, however, Gorbachev did just the opposite. 
In the aftermath of the Polish elections, he not only continued to express his sup- 
port for the results, but also provided a great boost to Solidarity by declaring, in 
his speech before the European Parliament, that the Soviet Union would ‘respect 
the absolute right of every nation to choose its own social system as it sees fit’. 
To dispel any ambiguity about this phrasing, Gorbachev instructed one of his 
top aides, Vadim Zagladin, to make clear that Poland, like every other nation, had 
the ‘absolute right to choose its own social system’, including the option of a non- 
communist government. When Zagladin was asked, on the eve of Gorbachev’s 
visit to Strasbourg, whether the Soviet Union would be willing to tolerate 
a Solidarity-led government in Warsaw, he replied: ‘We will maintain ties 
with any Polish government that emerges after the recent elections. This is 
purely a Polish internal affair. Any solution adopted by our Polish friends will be 
acceptable to us.’42 

Coming in the wake of the Polish elections and the remarkable changes under 
way in Hungary, the statements by Gorbachev and Zagladin sent a powerful mes- 
sage to the Polish authorities (and, indirectly, to all the other leaders in eastern 
Europe). Certainly no one in the PZPR could any longer have much hope that 
the Soviet Union would come to the rescue — militarily or otherwise — of the 
decaying communist regime in Warsaw. 

Gorbachev’s role remained vital in late July 1989, when pressure mounted 
in Poland for the establishment of a non-communist government headed by 
Solidarity. Jaruzelski tried to stave off this development by publicly warning that 
‘adjoining states’, especially the Soviet Union, would ‘look at this askance’.? 
The Polish leader was hoping that the Soviet Union would back him up, but his 
hopes proved unfounded. One of Gorbachev’s top aides, Aleksandr Yakovlev, 
sought assurance from Solidarity that it would uphold Poland’s military obliga- 
tions to the Warsaw Pact; and then, with that assurance in hand, he declared that 
‘political arrangements in Poland are solely for the Poles themselves to decide, 
without interference from any quarter’.44 The Soviet Union, Yakovlev added, 
would accept any type of government that emerged. 
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With that, the PZPR’s last hope of preserving its ‘leading role’ in Polish society 
disappeared. By the third week in August the Polish communist authorities were 
forced to give Solidarity an opportunity to form its own government under 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki. Before Mazowiecki’s government could actually take 
office, however, Soviet intervention was required again. The PZPR General 
Secretary, Mieczystaw Rakowski, made a last-ditch effort to undercut the new 
government by declaring that he would not accept Mazowiecki’s appointment 
unless the PZPR was given additional ministerial slots (beyond the two already 
promised). Watesa and Mazowiecki warned Rakowski to ‘stop rocking the boat’ 
with ‘threats and blackmail’, and a deadlock ensued." For a brief while the 
whole arrangement in Poland seemed on the verge of collapse, but Gorbachev 
stepped in to salvage it. In a 40-minute telephone call to Rakowski, he persuaded 
the Polish leader to adopt a more conciliatory line.“® Rakowski promptly 
announced that he would seek ‘partnerlike cooperation’ with Solidarity and 
would drop his demand for extra portfolios. Shortly thereafter, a PZPR press offi- 
cial hailed Solidarity for its ‘realistic approach’, and the outgoing communist 
Prime Minister, Czesław Kiszczak, lauded Mazowiecki as ‘an outstanding 
personality’ and ‘a wise man’.*” 

The prospect of a non-communist government in Poland aroused consternation 
among the anti-reformist east European states, especially Romania, which 
claimed that the development would benefit ‘imperialist, reactionary forces’ and 
‘jeopardize the interests of socialism, including the Warsaw Pact’.** In an ironic 
reversal of its position in 1968, the Romanian government secretly urged the other 
Warsaw Pact states to join it in sending troops to Poland to prevent Solidarity 
from coming to power: 


As a communist party and socialist country, [we] cannot consider this to be 
solely a Polish internal affair. [We] believe it concerns all socialist countries... 
The Communist and workers’ parties of the socialist countries, representing 
the members of the Warsaw Pact, should adopt a stance and demand that 
Solidarity not be entrusted with the mission of forming a government. [We] 
have decided to appeal to...the leaders of the parties in the Warsaw Pact 
countries and other socialist countries to express serious concern and to ask 
for joint [military] action to avert the grave situation in Poland and to defend 
socialism and the Polish people.” 


Soviet leaders immediately dismissed any such notion and lodged a stern protest 
with the Romanian authorities.°” The Soviet press went out of its way to commend 
Mazowiecki for being a ‘calm, equable politician’ who during ‘his many years of 
experience’ had ‘never sought to promote himself’.*! High-ranking Soviet 
officials stressed that ‘the Poles have chosen their own path of development’ and 
‘are able to decide their fate for themselves’. Mazowiecki’s government was 
able to take office without further ado, and the Soviet Union transmitted a mes- 
sage of congratulations pledging continued ‘friendship and cooperation’ with 
Poland." 
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Gorbachev reaffirmed his willingness to accept and even welcome the new 
Polish government when he sent one of his top advisers, Vladimir Kryuchkov, to 
Warsaw shortly after Mazowiecki took office. Kryuchkov conveyed Gorbachev’s 
‘wishes of great success’ and praised Mazowiecki as ‘a solid man’ who ‘knows 
what his country needs’.*4 In a separate meeting with senior PZPR officials, 
Kryuchkov warned that the party must help, rather than hinder, the new Prime 
Minister. Rakowski heeded this message by promptly ordering all PZPR members 
in the state administrative apparatus to work loyally for Mazowiecki’s govern- 
ment.°> In subsequent weeks, Soviet leaders repeatedly voiced strong support for 
the new Polish government. Although Gorbachev and his colleagues were well 
aware that Poland ‘might eventually leave the Warsaw Pact’, they wanted to 
‘establish friendly and amicable ties’ and to ‘cooperate [with the Solidarity-led 
government] to the maximum extent’. The Soviet Politburo promised Mazowiecki 
that the USSR would ‘de-Stalinize Soviet—Polish relations’ and would ‘fulfill all 
obligations [regarding energy supplies] to Poland scrupulously and without 
exception’.°° The Politburo directed all the relevant Soviet agencies and min- 
istries to make good on these pledges. When Mazowiecki visited Moscow in late 
November 1989, Gorbachev again ‘wished [him] every success’ and declared that 
‘relations between our two countries have become better, cleaner and healthier 
than ever before’.*’ 

In short, rather than trying to save the PZPR’s ‘leading role’ in Polish society, 
the Soviet Union actively facilitated the demise of communist rule in Poland. 
Even if Gorbachev initially may have preferred to see the Polish government 
remain under the control of reform-minded communists, he soon came to recog- 
nize that no communist leader in Poland could win sufficient popular support to 
guarantee political stability. Only a government led by Solidarity could take the 
steps needed to forestall another violent crisis in Poland, a crisis that would gen- 
erate pressure for a Soviet military response. When it came to a choice of either 
promoting the formation of a stable, non-communist government in Poland or 
upholding orthodox communist rule by any means necessary, Gorbachev — unlike 
his predecessors — chose the former. 

The experience with Poland was typical of Gorbachev’s policy toward eastern 
Europe as a whole. In each case, the Soviet Union helped to bring about sweep- 
ing political change while effectively depriving hard-line communist leaders of 
the option of violent repression. The notable exception of Romania, with its 
bloody and chaotic revolution, merely proves the rule. Since the mid-1960s, 
Soviet influence had always been much weaker in Romania than in the other 
Warsaw Pact countries. If the Soviet Union had been able to maintain the 
same degree of influence in Romania that it enjoyed elsewhere in eastern Europe, 
the violent rebellion of December 1989 might not have been necessary. The 
Romanian crisis was illuminating in its own right, however, in so far as it showed 
the lengths to which Gorbachev was willing to go to avoid direct Soviet military 
intervention in eastern Europe. Despite serious provocations by the forces loyal 
to Nicolae Ceausescu, including the firing of shots at the Soviet embassy in 
Bucharest and threats by the Romanian state security agency (Securitate) to blow 
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up nuclear power stations near the Soviet border, and despite explicit statements 
by the major Western governments that they would welcome Soviet intervention 
in Romania, Soviet leaders refrained from sending in any troops.°* Indeed, newly 
declassified materials confirm that Gorbachev was so disinclined to use military 
force in eastern Europe that he did not even seriously broach the matter when the 
Soviet Politburo gathered at the height of the Romanian crisis to discuss possible 
responses.>? 

In every respect, then, Gorbachev’s approach to Soviet—east European rela- 
tions, from mid-1988 on, was radically different from that of his predecessors. 
Previous Soviet leaders had sought to maintain orthodox communist regimes in 
eastern Europe, if necessary through the use of armed force. Gorbachev, by con- 
trast, wanted to avoid military intervention in eastern Europe at all costs. Hence, 
his paramount objective was to defuse the pressures in the region that might even- 
tually have led to violent, anti-Soviet uprisings. This objective, in turn, required 
him to go much further than he initially anticipated. In effect, Gorbachev actively 
promoted fundamental political change in eastern Europe while there was still 
some chance of benefiting from it, rather than risk being confronted later on by 
widespread violence that would practically compel him to send in troops. The 
hope was that, by supporting the sweeping but peaceful transformation of the 
region over the near term, the Soviet Union would never again have to contend 
with large-scale outbreaks of anti-Soviet violence, as Khrushchev had to do in 
1956. This basic strategy, of encouraging and managing internal upheavals in 
order to prevent much more severe crises in the future, achieved its immediate 
aim, but in the process it both necessitated and ensured the demise of east 
European communism. 


Benefits and costs 


By effectively doing away with the communist bloc, Gorbachev vastly improved the 
climate for East-West relations (including East-West trade) and eliminated the 
perceived burden that eastern Europe had long imposed on Soviet economic and 
military resources. He also removed a major impediment to his programme of 
domestic reform. Whereas previous Soviet leaders were wont to invoke the concepts 
of ‘socialist internationalism’ and a ‘socialist commonwealth’ to confer ‘legitimacy’ 
on the traditional Marxist-Leninist model, Gorbachev and his aides could point 
to the developments in eastern Europe as evidence of the model’s bankruptcy. 
Yakovlev, for example, argued in November 1989 that the upheavals in Hungary, 
Poland, East Germany and Bulgaria “pose a threat to no one, except, perhaps, to the 
countries that have not yet gone through the process of democratization’.*! Another 
of Gorbachev’s aides, Sergei Karaganov, stressed in early 1990 that: 


the changes in the German Democratic Republic, Czechoslovakia, and 
Romania have provided a potent push for perestroika... They have strength- 
ened its irreversibility, and showed that there is no reasonable alternative to the 
democratization of the political system and the marketization of the economy.” 
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The turmoil that Gorbachev allowed and encouraged in the East bloc countries 
thereby negated a key external prop on which his opponents in Moscow might 
have relied. In all these respects, the dissolution of Soviet hegemony over eastern 
Europe was highly beneficial for the Soviet leader. 

At the same time, Gorbachev’s policy, for all its positive aspects, was fraught with 
serious costs. The historian Vyacheslav Dashichev has rightly observed that ‘no one 
in the Soviet Union — neither Gorbachev nor the ruling political elite nor the wider 
Soviet society — was ready, either psychologically or conceptually, for the funda- 
mental turnaround that occurred’.®? By late 1990, the Soviet Union was unable to 
salvage what little remained of its leverage in eastern Europe. Even before the 
Warsaw Pact was formally abolished in July 1991, the limited effectiveness of the 
alliance had disappeared. The fundamental political changes that occurred in eastern 
Europe in 1989 and 1990 — changes that the Warsaw Pact in earlier decades was 
supposed to prevent, especially in the GDR — deprived the alliance of its main 
raison d’être. Soviet officials themselves privately acknowledged in early 1990 that 
the upheavals in eastern Europe had ‘shifted the military balance on the European 
continent in favor of the West’. Some officials concluded at an early stage that 
the shift in the military balance was ‘fundamental’ and ‘decisive’, especially with 
the prospect of a unified Germany in NATO. Other officials initially hoped that the 
Soviet Union could ‘limit [its] “losses”’ by ‘promoting the formation of an all- 
European security system’ that would supplant both NATO and the Warsaw Pact.® 
It soon became clear, however, that no such system would actually materialize. 

Instead, the Warsaw Pact rapidly disintegrated, leaving NATO as the only secu- 
rity organization in Europe. The elaborate command-and-control infrastructure 
that Soviet leaders had worked so long to develop for the Pact became defunct, and 
pressures quickly mounted for the withdrawal of all Soviet troops and weapons 
from the region.® In February 1990 the Soviet Union agreed to remove its entire 
Central and Southern Groups of Forces from Czechoslovakia and Hungary by July 
1991, a schedule that many Soviet military officers believed was too com- 
pressed.°’ Marshal Viktor Kulikov, the Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw Pact 
until April 1989, later recalled the bitterness that he and other military commanders 
had felt about the pace of the withdrawals: 


To call it a give-away is putting it far too mildly. I would say it bordered 
on criminality. The decision to pull troops so quickly out of Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and especially Germany was rash and ill conceived. The offi- 
cer corps was left in a disastrous state, bereft of housing, material support 
and the right to a new job. Everything was done in a slapdash manner... 
I have to acknowledge that [we in] the military leadership were too docile; 
we were not perseverant enough and failed to insist that our troops should be 
pulled out in an orderly manner, with adequate support for our armed forces, 
the officer corps and their families.°* 


Despite these sentiments (which some officers voiced in public), the withdrawals 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia proceeded with great celerity over the next 
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16 months, finishing slightly ahead of schedule. A provisional agreement 
regarding the Soviet Union’s Northern Group of Forces was concluded with the 
Polish government in October 1991, and it was then reaffirmed in a formal 
Russian—Polish treaty in May 1992. Under that treaty, all combat soldiers from 
the ex-Soviet Army were taken out of Poland by the end of October 1992, and 
the small number of remaining logistical troops departed by September 1993. 
The withdrawal of several hundred thousand Soviet/Russian troops and support 
personnel from eastern Germany was completed in September 1994, four months 
ahead of the timetable laid out in treaties signed shortly before and shortly after 
German reunification in the fall of 1990.7" The final pullout of forces from 
Germany put an end to the presence of the former Soviet Army in eastern Europe, 
thus completing the demise of the Warsaw Pact. 

The fate of CMEA was no better. Although most of the east European states 
after 1989 still relied heavily on the Soviet Union for trade and energy supplies 
(both natural gas and oil), the inexorable trend in the region was toward much 
greater economic contact with the West. The new east European governments 
looked upon CMEA as a cumbersome, antiquated organization that should be 
abolished, and they drafted formal proposals to that effect. Soviet leaders, too, 
soon acknowledged that the organization had never come close to living up to its 
stated aims, and that its functions had been overtaken by events.’! Even if the 
Soviet government had tried — very belatedly — to implement drastic reforms in 
CMEA, the organization was doomed by the upheavals of 1989-90. Hence, like 
the Warsaw Pact, it was formally disbanded in mid-1991. 

In all these ways, events in eastern Europe moved so far and so fast, and the 
Soviet Union’s influence in the region declined so precipitously, that the fate of the 
whole continent eluded Soviet control. The very notion of a ‘socialist common- 
wealth’ lost its meaning once Gorbachev not only permitted, but actually facili- 
tated, the collapse of communist rule in eastern Europe.’* Hopes of ‘reforming’ or 
‘adapting’ the structures that had undergirded Soviet hegemony, or of replacing 
them with an ‘all-European security system’, proved illusory. Despite the benefits 
Gorbachev gained from the disintegration of the bloc, his political fortunes suf- 
fered once the lingering remnants of the socialist commonwealth were formally 
dissolved. 
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12 The end of Soviet communism 


A review 


Francesco Benvenuti and Silvio Pons 


The standard account of perestroika 


The history of perestroika is a history of a double failure: the failure of 
communism and the failure of Gorbachev. From the early 1970s, Soviet commu- 
nism was in serious decline. The economic system was irreversibly obsolescent, 
and becoming more so every day, while Soviet commitment to upholding the 
country’s international status and to constantly improving (if modestly) the living 
standards of its population exacted a growing toll from the increasingly strained 
resources of the country. Bureaucratic corruption and social laxity came to be 
identified by the Soviet leadership as major problems inherent in the system. 
The perception of decline was exacerbated during the first half of the 1980s by 
the pressure resulting from a renewed cycle of confrontation with the United 
States, the swift advances of Western technology, and the crisis in Poland that 
exposed the instability of Soviet hegemony in eastern Europe and elicited a new 
skepticism in regard to the virtues of the ‘Brezhnev Doctrine’. The old party 
guard (its advanced average age portending future leadership problems) gradually 
came to the conclusion that the young and energetic Mikhail S. Gorbachev was 
the best hope for the position of General Secretary of the CPSU. The latter began 
the implementation of a program of reforms in both the economic and political 
spheres that was intended to infuse the system with the inspiration and material 
strength it had lost. 

However, after a promising start that included crucial steps towards ending the 
Cold War and legalizing dissent within the Soviet Union, Gorbachev ultimately 
failed. The international position of the USSR dramatically weakened as a conse- 
quence of the ‘abdication’ of communist regimes in eastern Europe, an unfore- 
seen, if eventually accepted, consequence of perestroika.' An extreme economic 
crisis ravaged the Soviet Union itself while new national movements arose in the 
separate republics that jeopardized the very existence of the state. Instead of reju- 
venating Soviet communism, in fact, Gorbachev’s reforms accelerated its demise, 
precipitating its final crisis as the country came apart and broke into pieces, the 
CPSU was disbanded in response to a wave of popular indignation, Gorbachev 
was forced to resign from his twin posts as General Secretary of the Party and 
President of the Union, and market capitalism was abruptly introduced into 
Russia and other countries of the former Soviet empire. 
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Scholars have focused their critical attention on the relationship between 
Gorbachev’s personality and the systemic constraints that plagued his own 
political activity. As the supreme Soviet leader, he played a role of historical mag- 
nitude that surprised many both inside the USSR and abroad. The end of Soviet 
communism, let alone the abrupt, bloodless manner in which it ended, had not 
been prophesied by even its most inflexible critics. Such a spectacular event has 
obviously brought with it a great deal of emotional resonance, critical analysis 
and personal reflection regarding the drama’s principal figure. 

Opinions differ over the actual scale of Gorbachev’s program of reforms. If he 
had intended to mainly provide a cure for communism he could never have suc- 
ceeded.” The General Secretary is reported to have been pushed forward by the 
force of events. This was why he succeeded in ‘messing everything up’, and created 
a socially and politically ‘dangerous’ internal situation by which the system, in 
order to save itself, finally dissolved itself.’ In that respect, Gorbachev can be com- 
pared to the sorcerer’s apprentice who loses control of the forces he has ingenuously 
released, forces that ultimately controlled him (by means of uncensored speech, 
embryonic representational institutions, and national movements in eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union itself).4 These were the powerful social forces that generated 
radical systemic change that Gorbachev had never intended to carry out, and had 
even tried to avoid. As a consequence, the Soviet system collapsed (or was rather 
benignly swept away) as did the international position of the Soviet Union as a bipo- 
lar power. In regard to Gorbachev himself, the would-be reformer lost out to his 
non-communist rivals and soon disappeared into the dustbin of history, together 
with the rump of the system he had so inappropriately striven to transform. 

Gorbachev is said to have failed because he was allegedly inconsistent, both 
intellectually and politically. Both his aims and his means were confused, contra- 
dictory and incompatible. His general political outlook was flawed. His attempts 
at reform were elusive and palliative. His ability to grasp the true depth of the cri- 
sis of Soviet communism and the Soviet system was fatally limited. Rejecting 
the gloomy prognosis of communist exhaustion, he sought to reinvent a more 
viable and palatable version of communism, something from the repertoire of 
‘socialism with a human face’. He consistently stuck to the hope that some kind 
of ideologically inspired state and society (resting on the concept of an idealized, 
‘true’ Leninism) could be salvaged.° 

He is accordingly reported to have meant to change the political system only half 
way, at first aiming toward an ideal type of mono-party democracy,’ or ‘socialist plu- 
ralism’,® and later persistently refusing to turn the CPSU into a proper parliamentary 
party of the Western type.’ Some scholars have suggested that in rescinding Article 
6 of the Soviet Constitution (that which prescribed the ‘party’s leading role’) in 
February—March 1990, Gorbachev may have envisioned a multi-party system dom- 
inated de facto by a single ruling party, as had been the case in pre-1992 Italy with 
the Christian Democratic Party,!° or in Mexico with the Revolutionary Institutional 
Party (the latter’s ‘revolutionary legitimacy being rooted in time immemorial’!'). 

However, again paradoxically, Gorbachev attempted to reform the Soviet 
system by using the very institutions, levers and structures of power that were the 
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flesh and blood of the system itself.!* In other words, he sought to fill at once 
the roles of both Luther and the Pope.! He continuously replaced upper party, 
state and economic bureaucrats with similar, hopelessly unreconstructed, conser- 
vative cadres who ignored, distorted or sabotaged his own directives (and so 
provoked the final economic crisis and breakdown of authority). Dismantlement 
of the Central Committee’s economic apparatus in September 1988 (in the wake 
of Gorbachev’s momentous presentation of the need for a Staatsrecht at the 19th 
Party Conference) has puzzled several scholars, who view this reform with a 
mixture of skepticism and bewilderment.!4 

But in engineering what might have been a decent political reform, Gorbachev 
seemed to fatally hesitate; or perhaps he did not at all really seek a significant 
reform of the second pillar of Soviet communism, namely, its socialized economy. 
He legalized private and cooperative property and allowed for private economic ini- 
tiative, but the scope of these measures was inherently limited and their impact on 
the economic system was not substantial.!> His law of June 1987 democratized the 
management of state enterprises and allowed them a large degree of autonomy. At 
the same time, he inexplicably delayed implementation of free prices. As a result, 
the June law initiated a disintegration of centralized planning without making it 
possible that market exchange would sooner or later take its place.!° Gorbachev was 
either an uncompromising supporter of socialist-communist economic principles, 
or he was irremediably incompetent and intellectually dishonest.!7 

In regard to the national disintegration of the Soviet Union, Gorbachev did not 
initiate any major innovation in this area. According to the standard account, this 
additional failure stemmed from the same roots as his general political and eco- 
nomic failures: his persistent ideological bias and/or his half-hearted reformism. 
The national and ethnic turmoil that overtook the USSR in 1988-91 was the result 
of Gorbachev’s own unawareness of the depth of the problem, one born of histor- 
ical resentments, new de-colonizing tendencies and escalating nationalism. This 
led him to underestimate the threat posed by perestroika to the social fabric of the 
Soviet Union.'* Did Gorbachev think that the ‘national question’ had been suc- 
cessfully resolved by Soviet society, a belief rooted in Leninist orthodoxy and tra- 
ditional korenizatsiia policies, or in an old-fashioned Marxism that assumed there 
was no place for nationalism in the late twentieth century? Or did Gorbachev 
reckon that political democratization, in the form created by perestroika, would 
in any case make national claims superfluous under the aegis of a more-or-less 
benign Russian assimilator?!? By the time Gorbachev finally grasped in early 
1991 the degree to which autonomist and secessionist feelings had grown in the 
republics, it was too late to accommodate them, even in the looser framework of 
a reformed federation or confederation. Disintegration inevitably followed. 


Alternatives to Gorbachev’s course of action 


Questions have arisen concerning the wisdom of a number of actual political 
choices made by Gorbachev in his career at the helm of the Soviet party and state. 
Many argue that Gorbachev committed crucial ‘mistakes’, although it is not clear 
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to what degree these observers think alternative actions by Gorbachev might have 
influenced the outcome of his career or the final demise of Soviet communism. 
Three such ‘mistakes’ have provoked the most speculation. 

First, Gorbachev himself could have resigned from the CPSU at the 28th 
Congress in July 1990 instead of allowing Yeltsin to monopolize public attention 
by so dramatically walking out alone from both the meeting hall and from the 
ranks of the party.?? Gorbachev could then have taken the opportunity to create 
a new political party (possibly a social democratic party to his liking) that would 
have freed him from the severe constraints he suffered as a result of cohabitation 
with the die-hard conservatives in the CPSU. 

Second, Gorbachev should not have contented himself with election to the 
office of President of the Soviet Union by the Supreme Soviet in October 1988, 
but should have submitted his candidacy to a direct, popular vote.?! As a result, his 
democratic legitimation would have been significantly greater, comparable at least 
to the popular support that sustained Yeltsin at the moment of his elevation to the 
presidency of the Russian Federation in the Soviet era (RSFSR) in June 1991. 

Third, Gorbachev should not have formed a bloc with the party conservatives 
and accepted the formation of the Pavlov—-Yanaev government in December 1990, 
nor should he have so light-heartedly sacrificed his main reform ally, 
Shevardnadze. This choice isolated him from the more dynamic sections of pub- 
lic opinion, inevitably linking him to several of the more obscurantist and unpop- 
ular actions at the time, such as the Soviet security forces’ attack on the Vilnius 
radio station in January 1991. Gorbachev should have more hopefully relied, 
instead, on an appeal for the creation of a ‘government of public confidence’, one 
addressed to all progressive forces in the country.?? 

A most thoughtful exercise in counterfactual history has been undertaken by 
several observers regarding Gorbachev’s whole strategy of reforms. Special atten- 
tion is devoted below to the issue of the ‘Chinese variant’ of perestroika.” In 
order to avoid the final dissolution of Soviet society and the state, and to preserve 
his own and the party’s leading role in the transformation of the country (while 
sparing the public many of the pains and sacrifices it suffered after 1989), 
Gorbachev should have taken the opposite path from the one he did. An enlight- 
ened, stern authoritarianism would have succeeded in carrying out a more orderly 
marketization and partial privatization of the economy, very much in the manner 
that has unfolded in China since the early 1980s. After all, this was the approxi- 
mate model that inspired South Korea (and post-Soviet Kazakhstan‘) as well as 
communist Hungary after the late 1960s, and even India.’ Such thinking was 
probably not foreign to Andropov, or even to the Soviet putsch-makers of August 
1991. A large section of the Soviet economic and political nomenklatura, while 
fitting the stereotype of the traditional, ‘conservative’ Soviet bureaucrats, might 
also have proven amenable to the ‘Chinese variant’ of reform. 

The hypothesis concerning a ‘realistic’ ‘Chinese alternative’ constitutes one of 
the most severe criticisms of Gorbachev’s politics. One of its more recent versions 
claims that Gorbachev failed because he was led astray by mainly ‘ideological’ 
aims. He confused the fate of communism (as an ideology and as a social-political 
movement of historical-universal significance) with the fate of the Soviet Union 
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as a country. The result was a shining example of both sheer political ineptitude 
and incorrigible utopian thinking. Not only was Gorbachev not enough of an 
economic liberal, but he was too much of a political liberal, refraining as he did 
from enforcing even ‘rational’ (under the circumstances) measures of repression 
that were necessary for maintaining a minimum of social order and discipline 
while implementing reforms.” 

Our presentation of the principal historical effects of perestroika would not be 
complete without pointing to several issues that have yet to be sufficiently explored. 
First, an accurate account of the political evolution of those forces that came to 
oppose Gorbachev in 1990 is still missing. This is particularly true of the political 
and intellectual groupings on the ‘democratic’ side of the spectrum. Unfortunately, 
Boris Yeltsin, who had by then become the most powerful political magnet for the 
democratic opposition, is also a notoriously elusive and disappointing source of 
information about this process. Mass desertion of the Gorbachev camp by Russian 
intellectuals in 1990 was crucial in bringing about his political isolation by the end 
of the year.” This cannot be explained as a mere reaction to Gorbachev’s own grow- 
ing identification with the right wing within the party. Rather, such a social and polit- 
ical dynamic was most likely an expression of a longue durée attitude on the part of 
the imperial and then the Soviet intelligentsiia towards power (vlast). Support by 
intellectuals for rapid marketization has also been described as reflecting their 
allegedly deep-rooted ‘Victorianism’, their contempt of the working classes.”? 

The political tendencies of the Soviet bureaucracy during perestroika should 
also be analyzed in more detail. It has been suggested that this crucial group 
within Soviet society cannot be viewed as a uniform, reactionary mass. And even 
if it emerged as the main beneficiary of privatization after 1991, there is no proof 
that the bureaucracy supported such an outcome from the beginning.*” 

The social dynamic characteristic of the final stage of perestroika is part of 
a more general problem about which scholarly opinion is substantially divided. 
Was perestroika initiated in response to public pressure? Or was it a classic exam- 
ple of an elite ‘revolution from above’? Did ‘the masses’ of the Soviet people play 
any relevant role in the course of events??! 

In addition, the August putsch has not yet been the subject of any special schol- 
arly attention. There is consensus among scholars that popular reaction to the 
putsch, principally in Moscow, constituted a critical moment of shock and detach- 
ment for many Russians and Soviet citizens: an irreversible self-liberation from 
some of the most deeply engrained Russian political archetypes and stereotypes 
(namely, trust in the Tsar, and in reform from above, as the source of progressive 
change). This signaled, at the same time, the birth of a new confidence in open 
political action and behavior that, at least for a while, overwhelmed traditional 
popular Russian—Soviet concepts of politics (politics as the reserve of statecraft, 
or as an interplay of camarillas, court intrigues and conspiracies, or as ‘corridor — 
zakulisnye’ politics, that is, intra-party brokerage). But the social reaction to the 
August putsch must be examined more critically. Was it a crucial element of the 
civic matrix of post-Soviet Russia? Or was it an ephemeral democratic upheaval, 
soon overcome by authoritarian developments under Yeltsin, similar to the fate of 
libertarian forces unchained by the February 1917 revolution? 
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Against ideological determinism 


Perestroika presents the fundamental leitmotiv of the events of the age: the 
inexorable decay of the ‘Soviet compound’ (in Robert Service’s phrase*”) over its 
last two decades of existence, and the acceleration of this decay at the hands 
of Gorbachev himself. Perestroika is perceived to be a historical paradox, and its 
main actor is not without a dramatic persona, or a pathetic one, depending on the 
relative liberalism of the observer. 

However, this narrative can be described as suffering from ‘ideological 
determinism’.*? This is particularly the case in regards to Gorbachev's political fate. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski was one of the first scholars to comment on the ‘historical 
vicious circle’ characteristic of the problems Gorbachev faced, and on the inherent 
‘paradoxical’ nature of Gorbachev’s reform activity. Such circumstances doomed 
perestroika per se. At the same time, Brzezinski also concedes that Gorbachev’s 
intentions and plans might have been even more far-reaching. He notes that 
Gorbachev’s ‘new thinking’ moved not only beyond Stalinism and Leninism, but 
beyond Marxism as well.** He also hints at the possibility that Gorbachev might 
have been looking for a way out of communism itself. In that case, regardless of 
how aware or unaware Gorbachev was about the consequences of his own reforms, 
‘success for perestroika would entail a significant dilution of the communist 
praxis’.*> In other words, any significant weakening of communism should be seen 
as a success for Gorbachev. According to this perspective, it did not matter if com- 
munism appeared to be doomed anyway, for the point is that Gorbachev might have 
succeeded in transcending communism and leading the USSR towards some 
unforeseeable (at the time Brzezinski was writing, in 1988) form of an essentially 
post-communist order. And so, in addition to correcting the ‘double failure’ model 
of analysis found throughout the historical literature, Brzezinski also scrupulously 
suggests that Gorbachev’s political performance and historical role cannot be 
judged only on the basis of the latter’s presumed intention to rejuvenate commu- 
nism. The last General Secretary of the Soviet Union should not be reduced to a 
pathetic, unsuccessful would-be savior of communism. 

The analysis offered by Brzezinski is more nuanced than many other passages 
in his book, not to mention the various analyses proposed by later commentators. 
Here are several examples: 


[There is a] pivotal dividing line [emphasis added] between a defensive, 
retreating, increasingly tolerant, yet still — in terms of political power — 
monopolistic communist regime and the appearance of a genuine pluralistic 
democracy with true freedom of political choice.*° 


A totalitarian system, unlike an authoritarian one, does not bear within itself 
the seeds of its own supersession: they have to be planted afterwards, in soil 
which is ill-prepared.>” 


...the strategy of reform communism known as perestroika was not imple- 
mented because it was unimplementable.** 
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From such a vantage point it was impossible to find a middle ground between 
a socialist and a market economy because ‘suppression [of] private property and 
[of] the market constituted the essence [emphasis added] of socialism’ .*? Either 
Gorbachev wanted a market economy without private property (and without market 
prices), or a ‘socialist market economy, [which is] little more than a phrase’.*? In 
both cases, as the unspoken argument seems to run, perestroika’s impasse and its 
subsequent failure were due to the fact that there is no such thing as semi-virginity. 

Sensible objections to these and other examples of determinist thinking have 
been made. First, while communism might well have been incurable, one can- 
not take for granted its denouement — namely, the death of the Soviet system 
without any escalation of the Cold War, without any major threat to the world 
order (indeed, the opposite proved to be the case) and without a civil war — with- 
out taking into account Gorbachev’s personality (or, as Archie Brown calls it, 
the ‘Gorbachev factor’): his ability during most of this period to resist or neutral- 
ize his more unrepentant and aggressive party comrades. In fact, Gorbachev’s 
reputation as a statesman and a politician of democratic principles seems 
enhanced when compared to Yeltsin’s subsequent management of internal Russian 
developments in 1991-934! 

Determinist-minded criticism of Gorbachev is more plausible in regard to his 
economic policy. His indecisive policy and incomplete reforms contributed 
significantly to the economic chaos of 1990-91.** This made things even more 
difficult for Yeltsin’s reformers, leading them to believe that no alternative existed 
to a Russian variant of economic shock therapy.*? One can accept a benign 
hypothesis by which the transition from the political framework of late pere- 
stroika to the institutions of democratic Russia could have occurred in a compar- 
atively non-traumatic fashion. One can also speculate that the Soviet Union was 
bound to more or less hold together were it not for the August putsch. But eco- 
nomic change is hardly conceivable in evolutionary terms (except for the virtual 
‘Chinese variant’, more on which below). The task of economic reform presented 
such acute and mutually dependent problems that one is tempted to excuse both 
Gorbachev’s hesitations and inconsistencies in this sphere, and the abrupt eco- 
nomic decisions taken by the Russian government in early 1992 that were based 
on the crude (and very Russian!) principle of tak vyshlo — so things have gone. 

However, the claim that Gorbachev resisted proposals in favor of free prices 
and large-scale privatization because of residual ideological (Marxist-Leninist 
communism) scruples cannot but sound flawed. It is not even clear if Western 
market ideology and the alleged attempt (by both the Yeltsin administration and 
its Western economic and political sponsors) to effect a pitiless ‘engineering of 
the souls’ among reluctant homines sovietici really were decisive influences 
informing actual policy. A still rather utopian variant of the ‘500 days plan’ was 
formulated by technicians belonging to Gorbachev’s staff (namely, Abalkin and, 
in part, Ryzhkov) in 1990. It was accepted in principle by Gorbachev himself 
before he later went on to reject it.“ The problem of land privatization during 
late perestroika is sometimes raised as an example of Gorbachev’s misplaced 
‘socialist’ zeal. It is true that he occasionally expressed a principled reluctance to 
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dismantle the collectivist structure of Soviet agriculture. But for years following 
Gaidar’s and Yeltsin’s ‘capitalist revolution’, collective and cooperative property 
were still extensively widespread forms of land proprietorship in Russia. The 
numerous administrative regulations governing the alienability of land plots, 
implemented by both central and local Russian authorities, obviate any discussion 
of a properly free market in land.*° This suggests a telling analogy that can be 
made to the caution demonstrated by tsarist authorities vis-d-vis the privatization 
of peasant land in post-Emancipation Russian villages up until Stolypin’s reform. 

In terms of the economy as a whole, some form of a consistent socialist, or 
simply social, economic policy in the post-communist transition would have been 
advisable to Gorbachev on purely realistic (i.e. ‘non-ideological’) grounds. This 
would have cushioned the invariable social hardships inherent in the process of 
marketization and privatization.” Finally, the model provided by contemporary 
western European market economies (and by the socio-economic profile of most 
of the great European states) may have pushed Gorbachev to the understanding 
that the final stage of the post-communist transition in the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe should continue to offer a considerable degree of social security. 

It needs to be acknowledged that no other responsible Soviet politician during 
the period of perestroika openly advocated rapid marketization and privatization. 
(Yavlinsky and Shatalin, the authors of the ‘500 days plan’, were not politicians.) 
Yeltsin espoused the cause of a full-fledged market economy only after the August 
putsch (specifically, at the end of October 1991).** At no time before then did he 
avail himself of Russian ‘sovereignty’ in order to marketize the Republic’s econ- 
omy. Geoffrey Hosking sounds quite sensible when, in offering an alternative 
explanation (i.e. one based on non-ideological arguments) for Gorbachev’s hesita- 
tion in rushing the country towards a market economy, he writes that Gorbachev 
felt he lacked the political legitimacy to ask new sacrifices of his fellow citizens.” 
Gorbachev and his advisers might also have been thinking about the 1962 popular 
revolt in Novocherkassk against price increases. On the other hand, the liberaliza- 
tion of prices in January 1992, followed by privatization, may be said to have been 
decreed by a Russian government that was leading a widespread, popular, neo- 
revolutionary trend — a ‘strange pathos for novelty’ — that caused many Russian 
and Soviet citizens to view rapid marketization and privatization, now advocated 
by Yeltsin, as the only hope for resolving the economic crisis. 


‘New thinking’ and the ‘Chinese variant’ 


A close interdependence existed between the various structural problems 
Gorbachev faced. From this point of view, the ‘Chinese road’ was actually the 
least plausible tactical route he could have traveled. The Chinese variant is under- 
stood by scholars to be an attempt to imperceptibly moderate the original ideo- 
logical ambitions of a communist state, gradually assuming the international 
posture of a ‘normal’ country, a more or less normal nation-state. It is also an 
attempt to divide the process of reform into temporally discrete phases of, respec- 
tively, economic and political change, all the while striving to maintain a stable, 
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predictable framework of domestic and foreign political relations. The reform of 
political institutions is confined to internal rationalization and a tightening of 
discipline within the governing apparatuses. 

We should observe that scholars dealing with the ‘Chinese variant’ avoid the 
question of whether they consider China to still be a communist country or not. 
Those who argue in deterministic fashion have avoided the dilemma by defining 
the current People’s Republic of China as a country that either succeeded in 
reforming itself while remaining communist, or as an already post-communist 
nation. In any event, the ‘Chinese variant’ loses any relevance to Gorbachev’s 
predicament. It would seem that, one way or the other, both Soviet and Chinese 
reformers would have finished off communism (though it remains to be explained 
how the Chinese party managed to remain in power). However, the first of the 
above definitions overturns the very logic of ‘ideological determinism’. 

This logical difficulty explains the reluctance on the part of scholars such as 
Stephen Kotkin to take up the issue of China’s political-social nature. Kotkin 
simultaneously argues along ‘determinist’ lines and in favor of the alternative, 
allegedly manifest in the “Chinese variant’. As far as we know, Brzezinski is the 
only person who tried to answer the question regarding China’s communist, or 
non-communist, nature. He writes that ‘its post-communist reformation has been 
partially successful’, resulting in some sort of ‘hybrid’, though one with ‘strong 
residues of communist dogmatism’. It is a system ‘neither totalitarian nor demo- 
cratic’ but, rather, one ‘evolving into oligarchic national statism’. In any case, 
China’s reforms are ‘an unfinished business’ capable of moving towards further 
democratization and the rule of law in the future.~° 

Let us return to the relevance of the “Chinese variant’ for perestroika. Why did 
Gorbachev not pursue this sensible, ‘realistic’ and apparently successful pattern 
of change? 

We would argue that there is no question but that the Soviet Union constituted 
a more advanced and complex economic structure in the second half of the 1980s 
than does China.! In addition, the former played a wholly different role from China 
in both the history of communism and the history of the twentieth century. What’s 
more, communism played a far more substantial role in the history of the Soviet 
Union than it did in China’s, where Marxism-Leninism served principally as a rev- 
olutionary, socially oriented form of nationalism that was never ‘capable of posing 
a universal ideological challenge to the United States’, or to the world at large. 

In contrast to the direction and pace of Chinese reforms since the 1980s, 
Gorbachev had little choice but to reform communism itself, both explicitly and 
at once, both its praxis and its ideology, both its domestic and its international 
economy and politics. In fact, not only did Gorbachev choose not to adopt the 
‘Chinese variant’. He appears to have actively fought against it, particularly if we 
assume that an influential segment of the party and the economic nomenklatura, 
which resisted his reforms, could possibly have been inspired by the Chinese 
precedent." 

It has been perceptively suggested that an abrupt ideological collapse lay at the 
core of the Soviet crisis. That collapse resulted from the realization on the part of 
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many persons found at various levels of the country’s leadership that the only 
genuine ideas actually inspiring Soviet policies after World War II were rooted in 
Soviet/Russian nationalism and Great Power diplomacy. This could have served 
as the intellectual underpinning of a reform policy designed to bring the Soviet 
ideological posture into line with reality. In other words, this could have been the 
ideological starting point for a Soviet ‘Chinese variant’. As confirmation of this 
hypothesis we need only notice that the August 1991 putsch-makers did not even 
mention ‘socialism’ in their program (nor, for that matter, did Jaruzelski at the 
time of his coup d’état in Poland). 

But Gorbachev was not simply interested in ‘nationalizing’, or de-ideologizing, 
the Soviet historical experience. On the contrary, he sought to grant it a new, more 
universal significance that could be a substitute for the universalism that com- 
munism had by then so obviously lost. According to Dominique Lieven, a 
‘Chinese’ strategy might have been adopted in the Soviet Union by Andropov 
himself, had he lived longer. Such a choice would most likely have pushed the 
USSR more decisively on to the path of nationalism. Gorbachev and his reform- 
ers chose radical change in the political and foreign policy fields because ‘they 
sought to draw closer to Western social democracy and liberalism rather than to 
the Chinese authoritarian political model or to the Serbian-style ethnic national- 
ism’.>*° Gorbachev’s perestroika and his ‘new thinking’ were unusually genuine 
and unprejudiced, and engaged attempts to shift the basis of Soviet universalism 
on to new grounds. If ‘new thinking’ could be said to have constituted an ‘ideol- 
ogy’, it was a kind of Western democratic or socialist fin de siécle ‘ideology’, 
based on common sense and on an unbiased testing of ideas, and drawing upon 
more than one cultural and political tradition.’ 

Soviet communism and the Soviet Union played a unique role in the history of 
the world in the twentieth century. Since its beginning, communism, as a politi- 
cal and social movement originating in the Russian Empire, presented a univer- 
salistic claim on behalf of changing the entire world and each of its constituent 
nations, drawing on a number of intellectually impressive and, for a time, appeal- 
ing assumptions. This universalism was deeply imbedded in the ideological 
identity of the CPSU. It was also interwoven into the national identity of the coun- 
try over which the CPSU had been ruling monocratically for almost seven 
decades. The birth of the Soviet state was understood by the Bolsheviks as hav- 
ing resulted from a set of fundamental contradictions that plagued the planet in 
the early twentieth century. Its own political-economic system and foreign policy 
were essentially intended to represent the solutions to the problems of the entire 
world, and each particular country. No other communist country, or party, claimed 
to possess such keys to the future of mankind as those supposedly embodied by 
Soviet institutions, policies and achievements. 

When distinct ‘national roads’ to socialism were recognized and adopted as offi- 
cial communist doctrine, between World War II and the 20th Party Congress, this 
did not mean that ideological legitimacy was going to be equally distributed among 
the various communist parties of the world. On the contrary, the ‘national roads’ 
were intended by most ‘national communists’ to be indigenous interpretations of an 
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exemplary, universal experience. The case of the Italian Communist Party under 
Togliatti’s leadership is particularly telling. The ‘Italian road to socialism’ (in 
terms of both ideology and praxis) was clearly an implicit acknowledgement of 
the impossibility of adapting Bolshevik tactics to the competition for political 
power in the Western countries. It was also an implicit acceptance on the part of 
the PCI of the warnings traditionally addressed to the communist movement by 
social democracy. At the same time, Togliatti continued to define the USSR as 
‘the first model of a socialist society’ at the 8th Congress of the PCI in December 
1956. Moreover, while invoking a ‘polycentric’ organization of the international 
communist movement, the concluding documents of the same Congress willingly 
confirmed the ‘leading’ role of the CPSU in the ‘socialist world’.>® 

So things continued until the appearance of Eurocommunism, which rapidly 
(1975-81) progressed from skepticism towards outright denial of the leading role 
of the Soviet experience for international socialism. In the spirit of an ‘orthodox’ 
Marxist revival (the quest for a ‘third way’, which would be neither a Soviet com- 
munist nor a social democratic one),*? leadership was now claimed by the three 
strongest communist parties of western Europe, parties that, moreover, were by 
this time eager to share power with western European social democratic parties. 

As flimsy as it was as a political movement, Eurocommunism presented a most 
serious threat to the Soviet Union, namely, that in spite of its own inherent uni- 
versalistic ambitions the USSR would lose its historical relevance and even its 
appeal within the very movement intended to promote its historical mission.” 
This was what Gorbachev was responding to. Communism was dying, but its 
errors, horrors and achievements would not have been in vain, or lost, if its last 
representatives had succeeded in drawing up an intellectual testament (‘new 
thinking’) and leaving a material pledge (the end of the Cold War and reform of 
the USSR) for the benefit of mankind and the Soviet people. 

This is probably why Gorbachev carefully avoided a split in the party and why, 
by peacefully allowing eastern Europe to go its own way, he was prepared to run 
the risk that the end of the Cold War would be interpreted as a unilateral with- 
drawal. This was also why he refrained from resorting to domestic repression, 
even if it would have probably been excused by the West, at least in some cases. 
This situation, like the predicament over the question of retail prices, did not just 
issue from Gorbachev’s sense that he lacked sufficient legitimacy, as the last 
Soviet representative of communist power, to practice mass violence (a Soviet 
Tiananmen is unthinkable). Unlike the Chinese leadership, Gorbachev’s main aim 
was to show both to the USSR and to the world at large that communism was 
being radically humanized. In so doing, he was no fanatic idealist. Rather, he was 
that rare figure of a realistic politician inspired by ideals. He rapidly came to the 
conclusion that such a reorientation of the USSR’s domestic and international 
posture would only be possible if there was international mutual understanding 
and international aid. And these were only attainable if he succeeded in eliciting 
from the West an unprecedented degree of trust. Gorbachev understood that he 
had to shock the West with something nobody would have expected from a Soviet 
leader: a simultaneous rejection of military aggression, dictatorial rule and open 
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political repression. Gorbachev’s bold pronouncements and the actual steps he 
took in this direction secured him the long-lasting gratitude and affection of the 
Western public. Indeed, for the world press, this was the scoop of the century. 
As Brown claims, Gorbachev really is one of the most influential persons in the 
history of the second half of his century. 

But this is also where Gorbachev indisputably failed. He failed to persuade the 
CPSU to accept the historic role he desired for it. What’s more, he can properly 
be said to have failed because of his own self-deception. Irresolute and as faint- 
hearted as it proved to be, the August putsch was a significant attempt to hijack 
perestroika and lead it towards the ‘Chinese variant’. The tacit support given the 
putsch by the Central Committee exposed the party’s inability to convert itself to 
the new national and international role that Gorbachev intended for it. All that 
was left of the CPSU was the nationalistic, pro-collectivist, anti-globalization 
Communist Party of the Russian Federation. 

In addition, Gorbachev was unable to capitalize on the popular consensus he 
commanded in 1986-89. Between the fall of the Berlin Wall and the early draft 
of the Novo-Ogarevo agreements, the Soviet citizenry was occupied by suspi- 
cions that perestroika had more to do with a neo-revolutionary, internationalist 
program than with their own lives. Citizens feared that, in pursuit of these aims, 
Gorbachev was willing to sell out the country’s standing as a Great Power and to 
put their own daily needs and expectations at risk. After 1990 the escalating eco- 
nomic and national disintegration of the USSR undermined any domestic support 
that was left for ‘new thinking’. 


Legitimation crisis 


Some scholars have suggested that popular dissatisfaction with the Soviet regime 
was caused by the country’s uninspiring economic realities and the growing gap 
between the populace’s ambitions as consumers and their actual standard of 
living. Ernst Gellner has observed that, in contrast to Islam, ‘Marxism has made 
itself particularly vulnerable by its claims in the economic sphere.’®! According to 
Hobsbawm, communism ‘was not based on the mass conversion’ of its subjects, 
as, for instance, Islam is. “The assent of the masses to communism depended not 
on their ideological or other convictions but on how they judged what life under 
communist regimes did for them.’® This was particularly true for the period that 
began with Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin at the 20th Party Congress, when 
‘the messianic preaching about the advent of world communism lost all sense’ for 
Soviet citizens. In the Brezhnev years domestic legitimation of the system 
increasingly appeared to be based on ‘euodemonism’ (the regime’s ability to 
provide citizens with growing economic comfort) rather than ideology.°* When 
economic crisis overran the country in the late 1980s communism had no spare 
policy with which to salvage its legitimacy.° 

According to this analysis, the problem faced by both Andropov and, later, 
Gorbachev was the same: ‘How to bridge the gap between socialism 5 ideals and 
its disappointing realities [emphasis added] within the context of the superpower 
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competition. 6f According to Service, ‘Gorbachev felt he could build the kind of 
socialism [italics added] in his country that would cause the rest of the world to 
marvel. 67 

In our opinion, such a reading of the motives for Gorbachev’s reform ambitions 
fundamentally misunderstands his intentions and misjudges his historical accom- 
plishments. While it might shed some light on the General Secretary’s early 
thinking, his core conception rapidly evolved in quite a different direction. 

The origins of the final crisis of Soviet communism were not mainly domestic, 
nor were they particularly economic. ‘The events of 1989-91 make sense only in 
terms of ideas. There was no military defeat or economic crash; but there was a col- 
lapse of legitimacy.’® A ‘chang[e] of beliefs and assumptions and the loss of con- 
fidence of those at the top of the system’® lay at the core of the crisis. What was at 
stake was ‘a question of identity and purpose’.’” In our view, this ‘crisis of legiti- 
macy’ should be understood by focusing on the nexus between the USSR as a Great 
Power and as the center of world communism, a nexus whose nature was not purely 
‘ideological’ but also political, economic and strategic — in a word, historical. 

This explanation rests on the peculiar path of development by which the ‘Soviet 
compound’ constituted itself, at least since Stalin’s consolidation in power at the 
end of the 1920s. This was a path that inexorably, if not directly, turned the USSR 
into a historical phenomenon basically opposed to economic (but not only eco- 
nomic) globalization: a totalitarian state resting on a basis barely strong enough 
to support its hegemonic ambitions in the world-wide movement of historical 
change.’! 

George Kennan’s analyses and prophecies from 1947 are still worthy of reflec- 
tion. This is, in the present context, particularly the case concerning his predic- 
tions that (1) for a long time following World War II, Soviet Russia would remain 
a country ‘capable of exporting its enthusiasms and of radiating the strange charm 
of its primitive political vitality, but unable to back up those articles of export by 
the real evidence of material power and prosperity’; (2) there might be a chance 
that ‘the strong light still cast by the Kremlin on the dissatisfied peoples of the 
Western world’ would turn out to be ‘the powerful afterglow of a constellation 
which is in actuality on the wane’: this was so because Soviet power, ‘like the cap- 
italist world of its conception, bears within it the seeds of its own decay’; and 
finally (3) not only was Soviet Russia ‘the weaker party’ in the confrontation with 
the West, but Soviet society might reveal ‘deficiencies which will eventually 
weaken its own potential’.”” These three points remain relevant to our under- 
standing of the fundamental reasons why the Soviet Union, as a communist 
power, suffered from comparative weakness and lacked the basic requirements 
for world hegemony in the post-war world. It was not simply a question of its 
military-industrial inferiority but of its inherent inability to sustain, in the long 
run, the interaction between domestic and international factors which is the key 
to Great Power status. 

Under Stalin, the USSR was built up as an isolationist Great Power and an 
autarkic, military-oriented economic complex. Stalin’s approach to world politics 
was a ‘global’ one of his own making, inspired by the aim of attaining absolute 
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state security and, on occasion, projecting its formidable political and military 
power in order to enlarge its sphere of influence.” The USSR became an impreg- 
nable fortress while it encouraged political and social change around the world, 
both through revolutionary and peaceful movements (the latter being more vague 
versions of the earlier “world revolution’). The most momentous consequence of 
Stalin’s rule was the establishment of a discernible isomorphism between the 
structures of the Soviet state and economy, on the one hand, and the inclinations 
of its international posture, on the other. The security and military potential of the 
USSR was mainly assured by autarkic planning, designed to channel available 
resources into heavy industry, to marginalize consumption and foreign trade, and 
to crudely exploit the agricultural sector. The USSR’s foreign policy was corre- 
spondingly free-handed and strictly isolationist. This ‘Soviet compound’ resulted 
in a peculiarly synergetic system, able to produce popular quiescence at home 
(also by manipulating both real and presumed external threats, as Kennan 
stressed) and achieve influence abroad (by making use also of existing commu- 
nist parties). It apparently had no need to engage either in stable collaboration 
with other Great Powers or in the world market. 

The domestic social order and the system’s international posture were mutually 
supportive and legitimating. Soviet statecraft largely consisted of integrating its 
diverse parts and interests so that they served the overall performance of the state 
at any given time. Thus, the Soviet system perpetuated itself, and even strength- 
ened itself. This model was reminiscent of the mechanism established following 
the reforms of Peter the Great. Serfdom then was a function of military power 
(through the peasant levy), of state revenue (through the ‘soul tax’) and of the liv- 
ing standard of the nobility, who, in turn, served as army officers and state bureau- 
crats. The tsarist government was the supreme organizer of the country’s security, 
maintaining Russia’s Great Power status and the cause of Orthodox Christianity. At 
the same time, the nature of this functional, highly integrated social-economic- 
military structure was the main obstacle to civic reforms in the Russian Empire up 
until the Crimean War. Military defeat then stripped the system of much of its 
traditional functionality and legitimacy. 

The Soviet/communist experience closely wove together a ‘national’ and a uni- 
versalistic dimension. Bolsheviks understood the birth of the Soviet state to be the 
result of the world’s contradictions in the early twentieth century. The Soviet 
Union’s own political and economic system, together with its foreign policy, was 
the solution that had been discovered and was now available for resolving the 
world’s problems, that is, those of every particular country. The twin tasks of 
‘catching up and overcoming’ the capitalist world and of ‘building socialism’ 
were the guiding slogans of Stalin’s response to the centuries-old problem of 
Russian backwardness. Their achievement laid the foundations of future Soviet 
power. The USSR’s participation in World War II resulted in a ‘great patriotic war’ 
in which the international struggle against fascism and the Soviet achievement of 
the status of Global Power coincided. 

Particularly significant in the final deterioration of the Soviet system was 
a double process of erosion, both in its role as one of the world’s bipolar Powers 
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and as the historical center of the communist movement. In its last years, the USSR 
suffered from strategic and geopolitical overextension (‘imperial overstretch’”*) at 
the same time that it was fatally separated from the world’s centers of economic 
and technological development. Its industrial-military complex hobbled behind 
US military innovations. Given the structural peculiarities of the Soviet economy, 
mounting unproductive expenditures added to the declining efficiency of indus- 
trial investment and to declining gains in labor productivity. By the 1980s this per- 
verse mechanism began to eat up the fixed capital of the country itself.’> The 
pressure applied by the Reagan administration has often been viewed as crucial in 
shaping Soviet reality in the years after 1985. In John Lewis Gaddis’s words, 


What is apparent is that the United States began to challenge the Soviet 
Union during the first half of the 1980s in a manner unprecedented since the 
early Cold War. That state soon exhausted itself and expired — whether from 
unaccustomed over-exertion or Gorbachev’s heroic efforts at resuscitation is 
also still not completely clear.’° 


‘Imperial overstretch’ has been pointed to as one of the most persuasive expla- 
nations for the fall of the Soviet Union and for understanding Gorbachev’s moti- 
vations. It was in order to rapidly reduce the defense budget (a task he began to 
accomplish in 1989) that Gorbachev made the decisive steps and concessions that 
led to the end of the Cold War.” However, this does not account for the multi- 
dimensional problem of Soviet collapse. A number of other international factors 
require careful consideration. 

One of these factors was eastern Europe. As Mark Kramer puts it, ‘the preserva- 
tion of a communist bloc was an intrinsic part of the Soviet Union’s own ideological 
identity symbolized by the notion of “defending the Socialist Commonwealth” ’.”* In 
the early 1980s chronic political instability in eastern Europe re-emerged in Poland. 
This dramatically exposed the vulnerability of Soviet dominance. To a significant 
extent, this instability was a result of détente. Brandt’s Ostpolitik and the Helsinki 
Conference both played a mixed role: the Soviet sphere of influence in Europe 
was formally recognized by the West, but this momentous achievement of Soviet 
diplomacy probably weakened the eastern European communist regimes.”? This 
dynamic can be called ‘the paradox of absolute security’. Once the USSR’s west- 
ern border and sphere of influence were secured for good, largely thanks to the 
‘enemy’ itself, the original arguments and pretexts for establishing dictatorial and 
unpopular regimes in eastern Europe necessarily lost a great deal of their credi- 
bility. Nevertheless, Soviet leaders were only capable of reaffirming the 
‘Brezhnev Doctrine’ along the same ideological lines as those that had inspired it 
more than ten years earlier, in 1968.°° At the same time, the decision not to resort 
in Poland to the pattern of armed invasion that had been adopted against the 
Hungarian revolution and the Prague Spring exposed a startling, if ambiguous, 
reluctance on the part of Soviet power to directly intervene by force. This might 
be considered the first sign of a loss of confidence in their traditional modes of 
conduct on the part of Soviet leaders.*! 
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These unwanted developments can explain in part why the fear of 
Eurocommunism on the part of the Soviet leadership was far out of proportion to 
its actual importance as a political movement. They sensed that their dual goal 
of stabilizing superpower bipolarism and overseeing an authoritarian normaliza- 
tion of eastern Europe was seriously challenged by Enrico Berlinguer’s new pol- 
icy. Italian communist membership in the Italian government indirectly threatened 
the political equilibrium in the Soviet European sphere of influence. Though the 
PCI never expressed any open heresy, it championed ideas whose source was in 
the Prague Spring. Moreover, as was noted above, Eurocommunism’s denial of the 
leading role of the Soviet Union in the world communist movement challenged 
a crucial pillar of Soviet legitimacy. This was the background to the Soviet—Italian 
rift that took place after the coup d’état in Poland in December 1981, when 
Berlinguer announced to any and all that the ‘propulsive thrust of the October rev- 
olution is definitively exhausted’. This event fully reflected the state of relations 
between the two apparently discrete halves of European communism (eastern and 
western). The increasing erosion of Soviet communism loomed on the horizon.*? 

The USSR also witnessed the dissolution of its ambitions in the Third World. 
The presence of Soviet armed forces in areas of the world that had not previously 
been a strategic interest of the USSR actually had the effect of weakening its 
international prestige. The Soviet Union also proved unable to integrate the new, 
socially oriented Third World (principally African) states into the ‘socialist’ inter- 
national web of relations.*? The Islamic revolution in Iran and the armed invasion 
of Afghanistan, respectively, represented the collapse of the USSR’s traditional 
appeal to Muslim nationalism, and a desperate attempt to react by the only means 
conceivable in the traditional political culture of the older Soviet generation 
(i.e. military reaction). At this point, the ambition to mount a successful challenge 
to the United States in the framework of the bipolar world order (an ambition 
encouraged by the United States’ predicament during the Vietnam War) was prob- 
ably already losing support among many Soviet leaders.** Even the appeal of the 
Soviet economic model to developing countries was fading. 

These various factors suggest that the psychological and political impact of 
Western economic globalization and technological revolution on Soviet commu- 
nism should be understood in light of the deep crisis eating away at its historical 
legitimacy. Soviet-style systems were incapable of competing with capitalist 
economies (including both established affluent societies and newly emergent 
economies in the Third World). This could hardly be neglected given the increas- 
ing financial dependence of the communist countries on the world economy and, 
in particular, the pervasive influence of new media and mass communications that 
made the cultural and political isolationism of communist countries dramatically 
obsolete.*> Globalization was a crucial contributing factor in the declining legiti- 
macy of the Soviet Union. As Odd Arne Westad maintains, “by the late 1980s it 
seemed as if not just the Soviet Union’s Western enemies but substantial parts of 
the rest of the world — East and Southeast Asia, Latin America, and parts of the 
Middle East — were moving away from interaction with it and toward a higher 
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Prior to 1985 the Soviet Union made no serious attempt to transcend Stalin’s 
doctrine of the ‘two camps’. This was not in reality a ‘global’ but, rather, a self- 
isolating posture. After Stalin’s death, the gradual stabilization of the Cold War 
international system, culminating in 1963,8” brought with it the growing mutual 
recognition (and legitimation) of the two superpowers. In the era of détente, the 
Soviets did no more than soften the more virulent expressions of their traditional 
theory of the ‘inevitability of war’ that was to be found at the very core of Stalinist 
power-building. In fact, their stubborn defense of their own right to support a per- 
manent world ‘ideological struggle’ reinvigorated the old myth of the ‘socialist’ 
and isolationist Great Power. This may be seen as an example of how ideology can 
backfire on foreign policy strategies. The Soviet Union made sure that the Cold 
War served as implicit confirmation and justification of both its peculiar internal 
structure and its self-ascribed role as the center of world communism. Conversely, 
it was just this notable continuity in its international posture that eventually 
eroded the USSR’s ability to carry on Cold War warfare, leading to what 
Vladislav Zubok has called the ‘paralysis of imperial will’ that overtook the 
Soviet elites in the 1980s.°8 

President Reagan’s renewal of the policy of containment provoked uncertainty 
among Soviet leaders over how to react. This hesitation might have provoked unpre- 
dictability, developing into an aggressive response to the new cycle of confronta- 
tion.® In fact, although Andropov was reluctant to intervene militarily in Poland, he 
would not withdraw the Red Army from Afghanistan. From the beginning, 
Gorbachev’s inclinations consistently appeared to be different, signaling a marked 
dissimilarity between the two leaders who were otherwise associated as allied in the 
succession struggle to Brezhnev.”? Even observers who warn against ‘idealization’ 
of the Soviet reformers have stressed the generational shift that took place in the 
Soviet Union around the mid-1980s, when the old cohort of cadres who began their 
careers during World War II or immediately beforehand was falling out of power. 
A perceptible change appeared in the ethos of the Soviet elites.?! 

Renouncing the continuation of the Afghan war, Gorbachev seems to have 
understood the contradiction that existed between the USSR’s Great Power pos- 
ture and its weak basis. His personality seems to have played a crucial role here. 
Gorbachev’s management of Soviet foreign and security policies was influenced 
by his perception of a structural political-economic ‘interdependence’ in the con- 
temporary world. He endeavored to work out a syncretic ‘new thinking’ that 
would be an adequate conceptual tool for dealing with this ‘interdependence’. He 
consequently redefined Soviet interests in the international arena, stressing the 
primacy of politics over military deterrence, and thus shattered the traditional 
Soviet perception of the West as an unmitigated threat. This brought the analyses 
and ideas originating among Soviet mezhdunarodniki in the 1970s into actual 
policymaking.” 

The result marked no less than a total metamorphosis of Soviet views of inter- 
national relations. The logic of ‘absolute security’ was being overturned. And yet, 
Gorbachev’s new approach was largely pragmatic and evolutionary, even though 
questions have often been raised about the coherence of his statesmanship. 
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Criticism has focused, in particular, on the turn he made in 1987-88 from a ‘realist’ 
foreign policy, largely confined to new arms-control proposals, to a ‘messianic’ 
conception of perestroika as part of a process designed to bring about a new 
‘world order’ and, as such, a substitute for the USSR’s traditional ‘revolutionary- 
imperial’ messianism.”° 

The point here is that Gorbachev had no choice but to find a new ideal and 
source of political legitimacy. However revisionist his socialism was prior to 
1985, Gorbachev’s personal convictions underwent a remarkable evolution in the 
years that followed, and particularly during the period between his tacit dismissal 
of Marxism-Leninism in his UN speech of December 1988 and his explicit aban- 
donment of the doctrine at the July 1991 CC plenum, where he rejected the idea 
of a communist order as both politically senseless and historically unattainable. 
The evolution of his thought reflected his newly matured ambition to lead the 
obdurate CPSU and the Soviet Union (back) into the mainstreams of the ‘social- 
ist and democratic movement’ and the ‘common history and civilization’ of the 
world. 

‘New thinking’ was an unusually genuine, unprejudiced and engaged attempt 
to shift the basis of Soviet universalism on to new ground. It probably informed 
Gorbachev’s decision to let the communist regimes in eastern Europe fall in 1989, 
which was considered by Soviet reformers to be preferable to violence. ‘The deci- 
sion to play an active role is what is so striking about the reorientation of Soviet 
policy toward Eastern Europe.’™* Although Gorbachev could not have foreseen 
how quickly communist rule in eastern Europe would collapse, he showed 
himself to be prepared to accept the consequences of his policy in that area. This 
included German reunification.” 

Once the economic and political difficulties of the USSR began to appear 
chronic in the late 1970s, Soviet communism automatically faced a crisis of ide- 
ological and historical legitimacy. The crisis was born of the increasingly disap- 
pointing performance of the Soviet system in both the economic and international 
arenas. This included the diminution of the international communist movement 
and its disturbing centrifugal tendencies. The Soviet failures were particularly dis- 
heartening when compared to the economic achievements, not only of the tradi- 
tional standard bearers of advanced capitalism, but of a host of economically 
innovative and dynamic newcomers around the planet. Not only did the economy 
of the USSR lag behind the West in the quantity of its industrial output. The type 
of society and social and civic culture emerging in the rest of the world was 
increasingly diverging from rather then ‘converging’ with that taking shape in the 
USSR.°° The ‘romance of steel’ and ‘mystique of coal’®’ of the second industrial 
revolution — which had found their epiphany in the industrialization of the Soviet 
Union — were gone for ever. Finally, de-legitimation was fed by the growing pop- 
ular awareness, resting on new investigations of the Soviet past encouraged by 
Gorbachev, of the terrible human tragedy inextricably associated with the Soviet 
experience of ‘building socialism’. 

More generally, there was a growing awareness that ‘the competition with 
capitalism — not a policy, but something inherent to the system’s identity and 
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survival — was unwinnable’,”® and that ‘all that remained of the old hopes...the 


fact that the USSR, the country of the October Revolution, was one of the two 
global superpowers’,”” was also rapidly fading. This last point had a crucial impact 
on persons of Marxist convictions throughout the world, who were understandably 
induced to wonder if the failure of communism’s historical wager with capitalism 
(and social democracy as well) may have been the result of ‘building socialism’ in 
an isolated, and isolationist, country. It may be argued that this very project had 
made communism an arbitrary ‘alternative’ to capitalism (what Trotsky had sensed 
already in the early 1920s!) instead of its natural ‘successor’ (as Marx predicted 
it would become).!°! 


Communism: a tentative balance sheet 


Between 1985 and 1988 Gorbachev ceased to see the democratization of the party 
and the Soviets in mainly instrumental terms (i.e. making the economic system 
more responsible and efficient),!° and began thinking about the democratization 
of the political system per se. By February 1990 his reforms had already 
substantially changed the Soviet communist system.!™ It is pretty clear that 
Gorbachev was prepared (possibly long before repudiation of Article 6 of the 
Soviet Constitution) to accept a wide range of outcomes to the process he had ini- 
tiated, including the abandonment of communism in favor of a socialist-oriented 
political, economic and social system.!™ 

After all, the world history of communism in the twentieth century can be 
viewed as a process of ‘uninterrupted revisionism’ of one or another of the fun- 
damental tenets of Marxism and Leninism: a continuous effort of adaptation by 
various groups of communists based on time and place. The process began with 
Lenin himself. In more recent times it gave birth to an astonishingly large num- 
ber of ideological and practical variants of the original doctrine and praxis, with 
Eurocommunism at one extreme and Pol Pot at the other.'° It has also been 
observed that, far from constituting an ideologically monolithic bloc, Marxism 
has always been a collection of ‘competing orthodoxies’.!"° It would be difficult 
to deny, for instance, that the social democratic tradition of Scandinavian Europe 
represents not simply a milder form of Bolshevism, but a qualitatively different 
historical experience. It is no less true that social democracy has never been able 
to command a firm social or historical base in Russia, neither in the imperial age, 
in the Soviet Union or in the new Russian Federation.!°’ Yet, Gorbachev seems to 
have sensed that the final aims of European social democracy and of the late com- 
munist experience could be seen as overlapping: a sort of ‘convergence theory’, 
such as similar ideas widespread, for instance, in the Italian Communist Party 
since the mid-1970s. 

Various judgments to be found scattered throughout the relevant literature con- 
cerning Gorbachev’s purportedly limited intentions vis-d-vis his reforms and the 
alleged absence of clear thinking on his part seem to intentionally obscure the fact 
that it was he and no one else who led the Soviet Union out of communism. !°* 
What’s more, Gorbachev clearly harbored something like an international Grand 
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Design.! He was prepared to honestly reckon with the tragic, complex historical 
record of the party and the country, taking into account his own experience in the 
process of change. As he remarked in an address to an international audience on 
the seventieth anniversary of the October revolution, ‘We are no longer trying to 
trick history [Jukavit’s istorieii].!'® He appears to have accepted early on that the 
process begun by perestroika would be an open-ended one. 

Mao Zedong had apparently come to the conclusion on the eve of the Cultural 
Revolution that the fate of communist revolution in China was in danger. It would 
be ‘defeated’ (in unspecified fashion) unless something was promptly done to 
preserve it.!!! In an ultra-leftist frame of mind, Mao instilled in the Red Guards 
his sense of uncertainty about the future of the revolution in order to mobilize 
them. In so doing, the Chinese leader sought to avoid Chinese communism’s 
eventual outcome: the metamorphosis of the Chinese revolution into a self- 
restrained, ‘realistic’, authoritarian political regime presiding over a process of 
national modernization in the context of the world economy and a web of normal 
international relations. Gorbachev’s inogo ne dano (‘no alternative is left’) was 
intended to likewise convey to the party and the population the sense that the 
Soviet experience might be reaching a historical cul-de-sac unless radical changes 
were undertaken in the USSR. However, in contrast to Mao 20 years earlier, 
Gorbachev sought salvation in the moderate right wing of the socialist/communist 
political spectrum. He was also searching for corroboration of the myth of 
the ‘last Lenin’ (of the winter of 1922—23), whom Gorbachev saw as a reformer 
trying to alter the fabric of ‘war communism’ and lead the USSR on to an 
evolutionary, peaceful road to socialism. !!* 

However, Gorbachev encountered a particularly intractable problem: his inabil- 
ity to offer his countrymen a convincing and inspiring narrative that would explain 
the ‘reform’ of the history of communism and of the USSR. This was — and is — a 
giant task. Since the inception of perestroika, attempts to present the Soviet expe- 
rience as systematically perverted by the ideological assumptions and utopian aims 
of the Bolsheviks and by the ‘totalitarian’ nature of their rule have made a deep 
impact on the public, both in the USSR and throughout the world.' Since 1988 
such accounts have found support in archival revelations about the extent of the 
Soviet regime’s murderous activities, particularly in its early decades. 

Drawing up a historical balance sheet for communism presents an acute prob- 
lem for many post-Soviet Russian and non-Russian thinkers. It is also a pressing 
issue for those post-communists (not only in Russia) who honestly seek an intel- 
lectual reckoning with their own political past. Historical debates during the per- 
estroika years failed to present the USSR or communist parties throughout the 
world with ‘a clear new interpretation of the significance of Soviet experience’ or 
an ‘organic’, coherent narrative of contemporary Russian history.''* In fact, after 
his early ‘return to Lenin’ and his celebration of the Bukharin-inspired new 
economic policy (NEP), the General Secretary abandoned any ambition to play a 
leading role in the creation of a new historiography, confining himself to 
judgments that expressed his own moral and political values (such as his rather 
conformist opinion regarding the historical necessity of collectivization!'>), 
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Francois Furet has observed that: (1) contrary to the French revolution, 
‘communism has left no single idea behind it... principles, law codes, institution, 
not even a history’; (2) communism now appears to have been ‘one of the great 
anti-liberal and anti-democratic reactions in the European history of the twentieth 
century’; (3) Bolshevism constituted ‘the most eccentric revolution in Europe, 
[and] proved to be so universally seductive as to impress, beyond Europe and the 
Americas, a humanity which had remained impermeable even to Christianity and 
democracy’. In other words, communism has made no visible contribution to 
world civilization, its sole, disputable ‘success’ being its appeal to unspeakably 
backward human masses. Furet’s conclusion is that: (4) ‘communism finished 
off by abolishing everything that had been made in its own name’.!!® A few 
additional comments are probably in order here. 

Statement (3) is elusive. It does not say very much about the regressive (or alter- 
nately progressive) role played by communism in the Third World. Statement (2) 
contains more than a grain of truth. While proclaiming itself a vanguard in the 
fight for freedom, equality, democracy and popular welfare, communism upheld 
its own original, alternative interpretations of such principles. Communists 
fought not only feudalism, imperialism and fascism, but movements and institu- 
tions pursuing aims similar to communism’s, though in different forms. These 
were liberal democracy, social democracy and a number of religious creeds. 
When communists strove to establish states and societies, they came into conflict 
with some of the other principles noted above, and consequently with the general 
historical dynamic of political, social and ethical progress in which they pre- 
tended to play a demiurgic role. 

Furet’s statement (4) constitutes standard historical common sense. Every 
revolution is said to be doomed to somehow contradict itself, to devour its chil- 
dren, etc. Nevertheless, this statement is worthy of further reflection because it 
touches upon the question of the protracted absence of a Soviet Thermidor. 
Perestroika can be said to have aimed at ‘self-transcending’ the revolution of 1917 
and the revolutionary developments of the following decades.!!” In the words of 
Mikhail Gefter, it was a ‘self-Thermidorizing’ event.!!8 When compared to the 
English or French revolutions, Soviet Thermidor appears to have occurred dis- 
proportionately late, that is, only in the Gorbachev era. Earlier chances were lost 
in 1921-27 (when NEP should be seen as an incomplete move away from war 
communism), in 1945-47 (when participation in the post-Nazi international 
order, and possibly in the Marshall Plan, constituted a road not taken for return- 
ing to the European fold, and to world civilization) and in 1953-56 (de- 
Stalinization as a missed opportunity for radical systemic reform in both the 
domestic and international spheres). In a sense, the longer substantial reforms of 
the Soviet political-economic and international positions were delayed, the less 
historically relevant became the legacies for communist revolution to leave to 
the world. In the end, Soviet communism, as system and ideology, had lost all 
relevance to a contemporary world that, in contrast, had kept changing. 

This is why Furet’s statement (1) is particularly sound. The October revolution 
bequeathed to posterity no equivalent to the Code Napoléon. To be fair, there 
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exists a series of Soviet communist principles accumulated over the decades. 
These are ‘social equality’, the ‘struggle’ for a peaceful world, the principle of 
public responsibility for the performance of economies and societies, an early 
version of the welfare state project, the ‘anti-fascist struggle’, and support for the 
cause of liberation and economic progress in the Third World. And yet, regardless 
of the degree of relevance these principles had to the problems of their times (and 
here opinions vary considerably, as can be inferred from Furet’s book as well), 
they can be said to have since become partly obsolescent, and partly metabolized 
by the course of world history itself, in particular by liberal democracy and social 
democracy, which are the only currents of thought from among modern Western 
political ideologies to have stepped over the threshold of the new century. 

According to Eric Hobsbawm, ‘the failure of Soviet socialism does not reflect 
on the possibility of other kinds of socialism’. Hobsbawm the historian strips 
the October revolution of its self-presumed universalism. Owing to historical cir- 
cumstances, ‘it could only produce its kind of ruthless, brutal, command social- 
ism’.!!9 On the other hand, he maintains that communism has been substantially, 
if paradoxically, vindicated, since it served to ‘reform capitalism out of all recog- 
nition’, in the form of a ‘marriage between economic liberalism and social 
democracy’ celebrated in the West’s post-World War II ‘golden age’, that would 
have benefited from the Soviet idea of economic planning. !? 

Edward H. Carr’s scholarship on the Bolshevik revolution is caught between 
two poles. On the one hand, it sees Bolshevik revolutionary action as reflecting, 
or trying to address (in a particular national context and a particular conceptual, 
or ideological, framework), universal historical tendencies that were present in 
Western civilization in general at the beginning of the twentieth century. These 
included the disappearance of the ‘dividing line between economics and politics’, 
the central role of ‘administrative and technological elites’, the principle that ‘rea- 
son can investigate, understand and utilize the irrational’ that is inherent in ‘the 
transition from liberal democracy to mass democracy’, and ‘the extension [from 
Europe] to other continents of a movement for national liberation’.!?! On the 
other hand, Carr seems to have seriously entertained the distinctly different pos- 
sibility that the Bolsheviks themselves constituted the most genuine historical 
standard bearers of those tendencies. They were a new driving force of universal 
significance who brought into the world the new powerful political, economic and 
social dynamics and progressive ideals of the twentieth century. In his later years, 
Carr also seems to have adopted the notion that capitalism had been in decline 
after 1914—17 and that, in the long run, it could not possibly survive. While con- 
ceding (in 1978) that it was by no means clear ‘to what end’ the USSR was 
advancing, it could not be denied that it had created ‘some of the conditions for 
the realization (of socialism}? .!?? 

Did the October revolution play a vanguard role in history, that is, did it portend 
the future social organization of humanity? Or were the Bolsheviks just trying to 
imitate historical processes that were at work elsewhere? It seems that Carr was 
inclined to answer affirmatively to both questions, in the sense that there is little 
difference between the locomotive and the coach, provided both are traveling on 
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the ‘right’ historical track, i.e. modernization. !?” ‘If you wish to assess the historical 
significance of the Russian revolution in terms of the influence exercised by it, 
productivity, industrialization and planning are key words.’!4 

In making up a historical balance sheet of Soviet communism one should be 
more severe. It should not be taken for granted, for instance, that the truly 
long-standing principles celebrated by communists throughout their history 
were entirely of communism’s own making. From the vantage point of a post- 
communist era, and in light of the abnormal economic and social developments 
of the late USSR, it can be argued that, contrary to Carr’s opinions, a difference 
really did exist, and that the Soviet experience is rather to be understood as 
a consequence of some radical misreading, by the Bolsheviks and their heirs, of 
the historical path of world civilization in the twentieth century, which they strove 
to conform to. 

While the October revolution undoubtedly ‘belongs not only to Russian history 
but to the history of contemporary mankind’ — and while it had a ‘huge impact’ 
beyond Russia’s borders!*> — the substantial building blocks of our present civi- 
lization are to be found elsewhere, in the Weimar Republic and in Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. Both of these experiences drew important, if ambivalent, inspiration 
from the USSR. In this context, our argument stresses not the self-presumed 
eschatological virtues of communist ideology, but the autonomous work of intel- 
lectual and political mediation and interpretation that political vanguards in the 
West carried out vis-à-vis revolutionary events in the USSR. The same can be said 
of those Third World national leaders in Asia and Africa who, during the last cen- 
tury, sought to distill original political recipes from the Soviet experience that 
would fit their own countries’ historical needs. !7° 

In regard to the Soviet Union, as Giuliano Procacci’s argument continues, 


It was not a capitalist, nor was it a socialist society, as it would proclaim of 
itself. But whatever the opinions as to its nature, it was a state that really 
existed. And this was the core of the question, both for its friends, and for its 
enemies. !?7 


We would conclude that: (1) the historically transcendent elements of the com- 
munist heritage consist of those actions and ideas that were not intentionally 
directed towards the establishment of a new state order in specific countries, 
but those that resulted in concrete contributions to the final outcome of the his- 
tory of the twentieth century, as historians now understand that outcome to be; (2) in 
these unplanned struggles, communists marshaled large and efficient armies, 
though as a rule they provided neither the overall battle plans nor the main part 
of the high command; (3) this political legacy has entirely dissolved into the 
mainstreams of world history, in the process consuming the original communist 
stock of political ideals, and leaving no traces. In any case, communism’s histor- 
ical relevance derived much more from the fallout of its pursuit of its own dis- 
tinctive aims than from any success in attaining them. In fact, the forces of 
communism were a most important detachment in the ‘world revolution’ of the 
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twentieth century. But neither the process nor the final outcome of this ‘world 
revolution’ was what Lenin and his successors fought for. 

In the early periods of its rule in the former Russian and Chinese empires, 
communism did the dirty work of industrialization, modernization and nation- 
building. Along the way, it perverted any notion of the ‘costs of progress’, turning 
it into an untenable apology for mass crimes that were the consequence of its own 
ideological-political obsessions and sheer incompetence. 

In western and eastern Europe, Soviet and European communists provided the 
international anti-fascist high command with a substantial part of their officer 
corps, and with the necessary shock troops and auxiliary forces, in addition to 
a good deal of ideal ammunition (Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam; Stalingrad; armed 
resistance in pre-war Spain, in France, in Italy, and in eastern Europe in 1943-45). 
In large part as a consequence of the anti-fascist experience, communism con- 
tributed to the social, political and economic development of the idea and praxis 
of democracy in western Europe, rivaling liberalism, democracy and social 
democracy. But in post-1945 eastern Europe communists essentially performed 
as local administrators of territories occupied, de facto, by the USSR. 

In the Third World, communism encouraged the emergence of nationalist- 
revolutionary forces and supported them with important auxiliary troops and 
some inspiring ideas (India). Sometimes these forces succeeded in taking power 
(as in China, Vietnam and Cambodia). Sometimes they badly failed in this 
attempt (in Turkey and in the Arab countries since 1917, and in Indonesia in 
1965).!8 In their experience of power in the Third World, communists replicated 
some (Vietnam) or all (China and Cambodia) of the Soviet extremes. In Latin 
America, Marxists and communists were not, as a rule, even able to compete 
successfully with indigenous, progressive and populist social movements. 

In this sense, Furet’s basic contention that communism had nothing left to say 
while lying on its deathbed is accurate. Communism disappeared after having 
accomplished a number of historical functions that were not, in principle, part of 
its ideological aims. There is one reservation to be made regarding such a conclu- 
sion: having reached its own ‘supreme stage’, communism was not completely 
dumb. The last General Secretary himself contributed to a critical assessment of 
the communist experience in providing hints of radical self-criticism and by offer- 
ing a number of intellectual guidelines for the political agenda of the next century, 
guidelines that rested on a substantial reappraisal of the historical experience of 
the twentieth century and, as such, constituted ‘new thinking’. 
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